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PREFACE 


T. A. G. Rao*s Elements of Hindu Iconography (Vols. t 
and II, published under the auspices of the Travancore 
State in 1914 and 19 L6 respectively) has so long been and 
still is the standard work on the subject. Some other 
works on it, such as H. Krishna Sastri’s South Indian 
Gods and Goddesses, B. C. Bhattacharya’s Indian Images, 
Part I, J. Dubreuil’s South Indian Iconography, the 
Brahmanical section of N. K. Bhattasali’s Iconography of the 
Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculptures in the Dacca Museum, 
etc., have been published since then. Krishna Sastri’s and 
Dubreuil’s works, as their names imply, deal with the South 
Indian images only, while Bhattacharya’s book treats of 
several North Indian Hindu images of the Gupta and the 
post-Gupta periods. Bbattasali discusses the special features 
of the Brahmanical sculptures found mostly in Eastern 
Bengal. So none of these wdrks can claim to be as full and 
comprehensive as the monumental work of T. A. G. Rao. 
But comprehensive as the latter is, it still lacks certain 
features which are essential for the study of Hindu Icono¬ 
graphy. Rao, no doubt, collected a number of very useful 
monographic texts (many of which were then unpublished, 
some are still so even now) in the appendices to his volumes, 
and reproduced numerous early and late mediaeval and some 
modern sculptures, mostly South Indian, to illustrate the 
same, but the development of the individual iconographic 
types has seldom been discussed by him. To show this 
development, it is not only necessary to study critically the 
extant reliefs and single sculptures of the Gupta, Kuahan 
and pre-Kushan periods, but a careful and systematic hand¬ 
ling of the numismatic and .glyptic remains of India of the 
B-18078 
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same periods is also indispensable. When earlier sculptural 
types of gods and goddesses are not available, ancient Indian 
coin and seal devices help us remarkably in determining the 
mode of their representation in the remote past. To refer 
to one or two instances : The Buddha type on Kanishka’s 
coins, the Gaja-Laksmi device on the coins of Bahasatimita, 
Azilises and Rajuvula, and the ‘ Varaha avatar,’ one on 
the ‘ Adi vara ha draramas ’ of the G-urjara Pratihara king 
Bhoja I, fully show how they were based on the contem¬ 
porary representations of the same divinities in Indian 
plastic art. 

Not only the above-mentioned data have not been uti¬ 
lised by Rao, but the earliest monumental and epigraphic 
ones also have not been fully made use of by him. But his 
was a pioneer work and it must be said that many of the 
above materials were not available to him. In the course of 
long years of teaching the subject to the Post-Graduate 
students of the Calcutta University, I felt the need of the 
systematic collection of the above materials and their careful 
study in relation to Hindu Iconography. The present work 
is the outcome of years of collection and first-hand study of 
not only such archaeological data, but also of bringing 
together many new texts relevant to the subject, which have 
not yet been fully noticed. This volume, however, mainly 
deals with the general principles of Hindu Iconography, and 
the early iconographic types of Hindu divinities as determin¬ 
able by ancient Indian coins and seals. - It is thus complete 
in itself and I intend to follow it up with two more volumes 
dealing with the numerous Hindu cult images and their 
accessories. 

In the first chapter of this book, after giving an idea 
$|>out the subject itself, I have indicated the lines in which 
ttie study of Hindu Iconography should be conducted and 
the varieties of materials handled in its scientific treatment. 
The second and third chapters, contain elaborate discussions 
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about the antiquity and origin of image-worship in Endia. 

In them I have tried to appraise critically the views of 
previous scholars on the above problems and have given my 
own based on literary and archaeological data. En the 
fourth and fifth chapters E have showu how the ancient 
Indian coins and seal-impressions can materially help us in 
ascertaining the early iconographic types of a number of 
Hindu divinities and their emblems, many of which would 
have otherwise remained unknown to U3. In the sixth 
chapter E have elaborately discussed the technique of the 
Iconoplastic art in Endia with the help of a variety of indi¬ 
genous texts, few of which were critically studied by the 
previous writers on the subject. I have also discussed there 
the various factors which contributed to the development of 
this art in India and the nature and extent of their individual 
contributions. In the seventh chapter have been explained 
the various technical terms and terminologies that are 
frequently to be be found in iconographic texts, a correct 
knowledge of which is essential to every student of Hindu 
Iconography. In the eighth and last chapter the Indian 
canons of Iconometry have been discussed, a proper under¬ 
standing of which is necessary for the study of this subject. 
In course of this I have instituted a brief comparison of the 
Indian canons with those followed by the Egyptian and 
the Hellenistic artists of ancient times. It has been found 
necessary to add three appendices to my book, in the second 
one of which E have re-edited the iconometric text entitled 
‘ Pratimamanalaksanam' with translation and notes. In 
all these tasks I have often referred to the views of various 
previous writers; reasons have often been adduced by me, 
whether I accepted or rejected them. I may submit here 
that my method in the above studies js mainly objective and 
I have approached the subject chiefly as a student of history 
and archaeology. This is the reason why I could not utilise 
some comparatively recent publications of eminent authors. 
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which, remarkable aa they are, treat Iconography from ait 
angle different from that of mine. 

■ Ten plates are appended to this work, the first five of 
which contain drawings carefully made by Mr. S. Banerjee, 
artist, under my supervision, from early Indian coin and 
seal devices and sculptures; the last four plates are 
reproductions of the reverse figures of some coins and of a 
few seal impressions. These mostly illustrate the fourth, 
fifth and the seventh chapters of my book. Figures 1, 2, 3 
in plate No. VI illustrate my observations contained in the 
last chapter ; figure 4 in the same plate shows the broad 
proportions of the height of a human body followed by 
modern artists of the West. 

A few words about the system of transliteration adopted 
in the following pages are necessary. I have followed the 
system recommended in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, with slight modification; for example, 1 have in¬ 
variably used m in place of m to denote an anusvara. In 
writing modem place names as well as ancient ones still 
current, I have usually desisted from the use of diacritical 
marks. But sometimes, due to oversight, the same name 
( e.g ., Gandhara) has been spelt with or without these marks; 
bpt such lapses, I hope, are comparatively few. 

I have prepared a General Index as well as a Biblio¬ 
graphic one for the convenience of my readers. Attempt has 
been made to make both as full and comprehensive as 
possible; Sanskrit words of technical import have been 
incorporated into the former. 

It was the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee who first kindly 
offered me facilities for studying Indian art and archaeology. 
1 take this opportunity to dedicate my book to his sacred 
memory as a token of gratitude and esteem which I shall 
always oherish for him. I am also greatly indebted to his 
worthy son, Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, the President of 
the Post-Graduate Council in, Arts, for the encouragement 
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I always received from him in my work, for which I shall 
remain ever grateful to him. My former teacher and the 
present head of my department, Dr. H. C. Raycbaudhuri has 
taken a keen interest in my work all along and I am much 
obliged to him for a few suggestions of his, which I have 
incorporated in the firsf chapter. Dr. P. C. Bagchi, my 
esteemed friend and colleague, has laid me under deep obli¬ 
gation by kindly allowing me to use the manuscript copy of 
‘ Pratimamana-lahsanam ’ which was brought by him from 
Nepal sometime ago. Dr. Stella Kramrisch, my distinguished 
colleague, kindly went through mostol the book, while it w f as 
being seen through the press. Mr. S. K. Sarnswati, one of 
my former pupils and now one of my colleagues, has obliged 
me with some practical suggestions in the formal get up 
of the book and in other matters. T am also much 
indebted to Dr. N. N. Law, the learned editor of the 
Indian Historical Quarterly for kindly allowing me to 
utilise several blocks which were prepared at his expense 
to illustrate two of my articles published in his Journal. 
T should also express my obligation to him and to .lie Joint 
Editors of the Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art 
for permitting me to incorporate in this volume a few of my 
articles published in their respective Journals. I cannot but 
be grateful to the different authorities of the rndian Museums, 
especially Calcutta and Punjab Museums, and the authorities 
of the British Museum, London, for kindly allowing me 
to reproduce a few of the coins and seals in their collection, 
all of which have been previously published. I shall remain 
thankful to Mr. J. C. Chakravorti, the Registrar of the 
Calcutta University, for his great help in the publication of 
this volume. My thanks are also due to Mr. D. Ganguly, 
the Superintendent of the Calcutta University Press, and the 
members of his staff, for the unfailing courtesy and kind 
attention which were shown to me while the book was going 
Ihrougk the press. 
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A few errors and misprints in the following pages could 
not be avoided; certain suggestions relevant to different 
topics discussed in the book occurred to me when the parti¬ 
cular sections had been printed off. The former have been 
corrected and the latter added in the few pages on Additions 
and Corrections. Some more printing and other errors 
might have escaped my notice, for which I crave the 
indulgence of my readers. No one is more conscious than 
myself about my own limitations; I can only say that I have 
made an honest effort to throw some new light, however 
small and fitful it may be, on the study of Hindu Icono¬ 
graphy. It is for my readers to judge how far I have been 
successful in the attempt. 


Calcutta University, 

£ Jitendra Nath Banerjea 
1st December , 1941. ) 
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CHAPTER I 

Study op Hindu Iconography 

Iconography—the nature of the subject—the importance of iconographic studies from 
the point of view of the study of religious, general and cultural history—materials for 
the study of iconography, archaeological : monumental, epigraphic and numismatic ; 
literary data, divisible into several groups b':oh as religious and mythological literature 
of the early and late periods, accounts of foreign travellers, iconographic and icono- 
metric texts—the nature and importance of these texts—the dhydnat of different 
deities as aids to iconographic studies—date of various groups of iconographic and 
iconometric literature—correlation between these texts and extant images. 

The term Icon (ikon, Gr. eikon) means a figure represent¬ 
ing a deity, or a saint, in painting, mosaic, sculpture, etc., 
which is specially meant for worship or which is in some 
way or other associated with the rituals connected with the 
worship of particular divinities. Thus, though this is not 
exactly the same as a fetishistic symbol used for their crude 
* ritualism by undeveloped mankind, yet it is not very far 
removed from the latter ; it has attached to it, however, 
some higher clear-cut conception which is missing in the 
other term. This Greek word ikon with its above connotation 
has its close parallel in such Indian terms as area, bera, 
vigirqfia, etc., which definitely denote sensible representations 
of particular deities or saints receiving the devout homage of 
their bhaktas or exclusive worshippers. Euphemistically, 
these are often described in various Indian texts as the very 
body or form of the gods concerned (tam or rupa). These 
representations are mainly anthropomorphic or theriomorpbic 
in character, bat they may also at times be purely symbolic 
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without any such explicit form. The special branch of 
knowledge or study which deals with these images is gene¬ 
rally known as Iconography, a proper understanding of which 
enables one to be quite conversant about one of the most 
important aspects of the religious life of certain races of 
mankind. But this branch of knowledge is not merely con¬ 
cerned with the study and interpretation of the characteristics 
of the principal ikons or images proper which are enshrined 
in the main sanctum of a temple or church, but it also 
deals with the delineation of the special features and the 
understanding of the true significance of the figure-sculptures, 
frescoes or such other objects which are executed on different 
parts of the shrine mainly for decorative purpose. Thus., in 
its broader sense, the term iconography really signifies the 
interpretative aspect of the religious art of a country, which 
becomes manifest in diverse ways. Even before the evolution 
of the image proper representing the principal deity of the 
cult, when such a divinity is usually represented by various 
anioonic symbols as in the case of early Buddhism, the 
monuments (mostly funerary in character) associated with it 
contain numbers of reliefs illustrative of various mythological 
stories connected with it. Thus, the early remains of Bharhut 
and Sanchi, which are really funerary monuments, do not 
contain any icon of the Master (in the developed sense of an 
anthropomorphic representation), but contain numerous 
figure-sculptures, medallions and reliefs which are extremely 
interesting to any student of religious art of India. A proper 
interpretation of these scenes reproduced in stone reliefs 
falls necessarily under the province of a student of icono¬ 
graphy and he will do scanty justice to his subject if he fails 
to take note of them. In another respect, the interpretation 
of pictures painted on canvas, manuscript covers or such 
other objects, e.g., the banner paintings ( tankas ) of Nepal, 
Tibet and Central Asia, etc., also falls within the scope of 
this subject when it is conceited in its broader aspect. But, 
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it must never be lost sight of that, in all these cases, a definite 
religious character must permeate all such objects, in order 
that their study and interpretation may come under this 
branch of knowledge. 

The above account of the nature of the subject will fully 
prove how it is intimately connected with religion. In fact 
it is nothing but the interpretation of the religious art of 
man. It has been time and often shown by various scholars 
that the art of man in its very beginnings is mainly religious 
in character. Griinwedel observes, “ The most important 
basis for the development of an independent art among any 
people lies in its religion.” Della Setta, in the work on 
‘ Religion and Art ’ has shown the intimate connection which 
exists between the art and religion of various nations 
of the world. This deep association is the more 
pronounced in the case of the early Indians. Griinwedel 
has rightly remarked, “The religious character, so deeply 
rooted in the national life of the Indian races, has also 
continued the guiding principle in their art.” 1 Foucher 
has in a very striking manner endeavoured to show 
how the innate religious tendencies of the Buddhists have 
been mainly responsible for the beginnings and dissemination 
of the Buddhist art in India. 2 * * * * * * 9 Thus, this intimate associa¬ 
tion between the religion and art being clearly demonstrable, 

1 Griinwedel, Buddhist Art in India, p. 1 . But he seems to have 

gone too far when he remarks in the same place that “the architecture 

as well as the sculpture (of India) which has always been intimately 

connected therewith, was never and nowhere employed for secular pur¬ 

poses.’’ That there certainly flourished a well-developed secular art 

which was mainly utilised in the building of royal palaces and in the 

construction of cities and forts, etc., is clearly vouchsafed not only by 
the indigenous literary texts, but also by the accounts left by foreign 
travellers in anoient and mediaeval India. Again, the art of sculpture 
was employed in the execution of royal statuaries which, though at 

times end 9 wed with some sacred character, were mainly secular ones. 

9 Foucher, The Beginnings of Buddhist Art, Ch. I, ■■ 
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it is hardly necessary to point out how the study of icono¬ 
graphy helps one to understand the nature of religious 
practices indulged into by some races of mankind. In the 
very first instance, the discussion about the presence or 
absence of the practice of image worship among the early 
Indo-Aryan races in connection with the study of this 
subject will enable the student of Indian iconography to get 
hold of positive data for the true evaluation and appraise¬ 
ment of their religion: An intensive and historical study of 
this subject will throw much valuable light on the gradual 
changes which were constantly being introduced in certain 
well-defined religious practices of the Hindus. The ever-increas¬ 
ing pantheon of a particular cult and the constant increase in 
mythological stories associated with it will find a ready illus¬ 
tration in the monographic representations which will throw 
very interesting sidelight on these transformations. Some¬ 
times, a proper and scientific study of this subject will help 
us in correcting errors made by previous scholars in the 
understanding of the religious practices of different peoples. 
Thus, Fergusson, after a close observation of the reliefs of 
Bharhut, Sanchi and Amaravati remarked that “about one- 
half of the bas-reliefs of Sanchi, . . . represents religious 
^acts such as the worship of the dagoba or of trees ; once or 
twice the wheel is the object of adoration and once 
the serpent.’ 1 Now, this explanation of the significance of 
many of the above reliefs has been proved to be erroneous 
by the patient researches of subsequent scholars. No 
student of iconography would interpret them in that way at 
present; but what he would find in them is that in most 
cases the trees within railings, with a rectangular seat under¬ 
neath them, especially when they are adorned with garlands 
and parasols, are really the tangible emblems of the Master 
or his predecessors who are not ironically represented; 

i 

1 * 

1 J. Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship in Ancient India t p. 104. 
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other trees without these honorific adjuncts are really the 
rukkha-cetiyas, Dot usually objects of worship by them¬ 
selves, but so many objects of veneration because of their 
being residences of different Yaksas. The dagobas or 
dhatugarbhas, funerary structures, also symbolise the 
Mahaparinirvana of Sakyamuni Buddha or that of the other 
Buddhas that preceded him. In the case of the Nagas, 
Yaksas, Yaksinis, etc., who can be recognised in the reliefs, 
it is to be observed that originally they were no doubt 
objects of worship, but they are depicted on these monu¬ 
ments in quite an opposite role, viz., in that of so many 
worshippers of the Bhagavan Buddha. Bergusson, even in 
that efft-ly stage of the study of iconography, could partially 
hit at the truth when he remarked in the same context, 
“ There are also half a dozen scenes that can be identified 
with more or less certainty as representing events in the life 
of Sakyamuni ” ; but his statement that “a considerable 
number of representations of scenes in domestic life, regard¬ 
ing which it will probably be impossible ever to feel 
sure that we know who the actors in them were,” has 
been falsified to a great extent in the light of subsequent 
research. 

The study of this subject also throws some interesting 
sidelight on the presence of rivalry and jealousy between 
diverse Indian sects. In the whole history of religious 
developments in India, there might not have been instances 
of intense hatred and violent strifes between the members 
of opposite sects as are to be found in the religious. history 
of Europe. 1 But these 'sectarian animosities of the Indians 
found vent through the milder channel of concoction of 

1 But, reference may be made to tho story of the impalement 
of the Jainas through the efforts of a renowned Saiva saint of 
Southern India, viz ., Tirujflanasambandba ; a less known era used 
to be current among the Saivas there, the initial year of which dated 
from this event. * 
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mythological stories and construction of interesting images 
in illustration thereof. Thus, the story about Siva having 
incarnated himself as Sarabha for the chastisement of 
Narasimha (an incarnatory form of Visnu, itkelf an outcome 
of sectarian rivalry—Hiranyakasipu, an ardent devotee of 
Siva was killed by Vignu in this hybrid form, on account 
of his bitter denunciation and cruel persecution of his own 
son who was an exclusive worshipper of Hari) was illustrat¬ 
ed by the peculiar image of Sarabha, none other than Siva 
himself in the composite form of man, bird and beast, 
killing Narasimha with his claws. In the creation of many 
other images, this characteristic mode of giving vent to 
sectarian ill-feeling is clearly discernible, v^ust th£ oppo¬ 
site tendency is to be marked in the case of other icons 
which illustrate genuine attempts towards a reconciliation 
between the principal rival sects. The images of Hari- 
Hara, ArdhanarMvara and such others can be distinctly 
shown to bear traces of this different mental approach to 
religious problems. In the collection of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, there are several sculptures which 
emphasise this peculiarity; on the four sides of roughly 
square Siva-lingas are carved the figures of Visnu,. Durga- 
Parvati, Surya and Ganapati, which four, along with the 
central linga, symbolise the cult pictures of the five principal 
sects, viz., Vaignava, Sakta, Saura, Gapapatya and Saiva. 
Miniature shrines, with the representations of these chief 
sectarian gods carved on their different sides, mostly of 
early and late mediaeval period, have been discovered in 
various places of northern India, especially at Benares which 
has been the happy home of the different Hindu sects 
through remote past. 

The importance of the study of this subject can also be 
rightly emphasised from the point of view of its association 
with artistic studies. Many images of the gods and god¬ 
desses are in themselves great works of art and a proper 
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and careful study of these will enable students of icono¬ 
graphy to acquaint themselves with the general character 
of the artistic achievements of different races. The excel¬ 
lence or decadence of art in particular localities in different 
time-periods can be easily demonstrated with the help of 
images found in those places. XT he study of a Buddha image 
of Sarnath belonging to the fifth or sixth century A.D. or a 
Brahmanical or Buddhist bronze or stone image of 
Magadha or Bengal of the early Pala period won’t fail to 
impress on the student of iconography the flourishing nature 
of the iconoplastic art in those places, at those different 
times. Similarly, a Buddhist or Brahmanical stone image 
from Bengal of the late Sena period will throw light on the 
artistic decadence which had already set in there. Thus, 
these images form the true index of the achievements in the 
domain of religious art and are, in this manner, very 
interesting aids to the study of the artistic activities of 
particular races. 

Sculptures or images are sometimes indirectly very useful 
for shedding light on obscure periods of political or general 
history of India. The inscriptions which are sometimes 
carved on their pedestals contain in many cases the names 
not only of their donors but also those of the sovereigns 
during whose reign period these were constructed ; on some 
of them again, we can decipher dates which materially 
help us in the reconstruction of little known periods of 
history. These images are very often definitely illustrative 
of the general cultural level of their makers ; they are also 
at times clear indicators of the social traits of the people 
who made and worshipped them. The conception under¬ 
lying them illustrate, too, in a remarkable manner the inner 
workings of the human mind and a*proper and scientific 
study of their different groups very often acquaints us 
with the psychological factors which lay at the origin and 
evolution of these images. • 
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The importance of this branch of study having been 
emphasised in the previous paragraphs, it is necessary to 
take stock of the different materials which are required for 
its prosecution. The first and foremost data to be utilised 
in this connection are evidently of monumental or archaeo¬ 
logical character. The extant images or sculptures them¬ 
selves are to be closely studied by every student of this 
subject in order to acquire proficiency in it. By a proper 
and scientific study of them, it will be possible for us not 
only to trace the gradual evolution of the art of image 
making and the practice of worshipping these images, but 
it will also enable us to classify them in ordered groups and 
understand the underlying peculiarities of the constituents 
/of each of these groups. Besides the images proper, relievo- 
/epresen tat ions appearing on sections of religious archi¬ 
tecture or extant painted frescoes and such other objects, as 
it has been mentioned above, are important data in this 
connection. Two other archaeological data which have 
been practically ignored by most of the previous writers 
on Brahmanical Hindu iconography, but which are 
extremely important for its study, are of epigraphic and 
numismatic character. Foucher and Coomaraswamy have 
no doubt utilised these sources in their scholarly works on 
Indian art and iconography; but few writers on Brahmani¬ 
cal iconography have cared to avail themselves of these 
materials. Figures of divinities on the coins of particular 
localities belonging to different periods will indicate the 
manner of their representation that was in vogue in different 
times and places. It is very often the case that we do 
not light upon comparatively early specimens of images 
in various localities of northern India ; in such cases, the 
coins discovered in those places are sure to help us in a 
very remarkable manner to determine the early monographic 
types of various gods and goddesses worshipped there. It 
is needless to remark further that these numismatic depiction 
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of deities is in many cases really based on the actual 
sculptural representations of them. Where both the early 
sculptural type and its numismatic counterpart are extant, 
we do not fail to find the very close parallelism. Thus, the 
figure of Buddha belonging to the second century A.D. 
is well represented in plastic form among the Gandhara 
sculptures; when we compare it with the numismatic type 
appearing on the coins of Kanislika and clearly described 
by the Kushan die-cutter as CAKAYMO BOA AO (Sakya- 
muni Buddha) we are struck by the great similarity between 
these two. The figure of a Siva or a Mabasena has not 
so far been discovered among the extant Gandhara 
sculptures of the second or the third century A.D.; but 
when we find the devices or. certain coins of Kanishka 
and Huvishka delineating the features of either of these 
divinities definitely described by the die-cutters as such, 
it will not at all be presumptuous to conclude that these 
forms are some of those in which the two abovenamed 
gods used to be plastically represented during the period. 
It will then be interesting to compare their early features 
with the same of the extant iconographic specimens of a 
later period. We find the figure of an enthroned deity 
with the figure of an elephant or the forepart of an elephant 
with its trunk upraised in front of it on some coins of 
Eukratides, Antialkidas and certain other Indo-Greek 
rulers; on a particular coin-type of Antialkidas, we find 
the same deity walking by the side of the elephant striding 
to right with its trunk upraised. On some coins of Maues 
the same god seated on throne is shown to place his hand 
on the' head of the personified vajra (thunderbolt). It 
has been proved by me that these coin-devices are nothing 
but the variant representations of Indra (very easily identi¬ 
fied by the Greeks with their Zeus) who was the tutelary 
deity of Svetavatalaya or Indrapura,. a locality in the 
neighbourhood of ancient Kapi£a, on the basis of certain 
2—1807B. • 
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observations of Hiuen Tsang and an explicit statement in 
the MahUmdyun This point can be substantiated further 
by a reference to the coin-types of the Greek city-states; 
these, when they represented particular Hellenic divinities 
like Zeus, Heracles, Pallas Athene, Artemis, Nike and 
others, were actually based on their sculptural represen¬ 
tations current in those localities. In many cases they 
were tutelary deities and cult divinities of such city-states 
and they made their appearance as such on the coins. 2 
, In an opposite manner, the devices appearing on the 
earliest indigenous coins of India shed a flood of light on 
the problem of symbolic representations of gods and 
goddesses. Coomaraswamy, while referring to the number 
of symbols (rupa) appearing on the punch-marked coins 
“ in general use from about 600 B.C. up to the beginning 
of the Kushan period or somewhat later,” makes the follow¬ 
ing interesting observation, “ . . . the importance of these 
symbols, many of which have remained in use to the 
pfesent day, lies in the fact that they represent a definite 
early Indian style, amounting to an explicit iconography.” 8 

Inscriptions, too, in a remarkable manner, serve as im¬ 
portant data for the study of iconography. Many of these 
not only inform us about the peculiarities of religious cults 
i with which, as we have seen above, our subject is intimately 
associated, but also record the erection of shrines and 
construction of images of divinities to be enshrined in them. 

1 Indian Historical Quarterly, 1938, Wintemitz Number, Vol. I, 
pp. 95-100. 

* Not to speak of very well-known examples, we can refer to tbe 
coin-types of two inland Cretan cities of Rhaucus and Sybrita. Tbe 
former state had a oult of Poseidon Hippios. " The god holding a 
trident stands beside his horse; Dionysus and Hermes were the gods 
of Sybrita and appeared as obverse and reverse devices of her coins.” 
C. Seltman, Greek Coins, p. 178. 

* Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 45. 
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On some rare occasions, they etfen contain rough descrip¬ 
tion of the iconographic features of the deities, the erec¬ 
tion of whose shrines'is being recorded in them. The 
so-called Ghosundi inscription of the second century B.C. 
refers to the erection of a piija-Hla-prakara round the shrines 
of Sankarsana and Vasudeva, which presumably contained 
the images of these gods. v4lany and various are the Gupta 
epigraphic records which refer to the creation of shrines 
of such divinities as Bhavani, Katyayani, Siva, Swami- 
Mahasena, Vi§nu-Sarngin, Buddha, Mahavlra and others ; 
sometimes there are passages or epithets contained in them 
which give us a fairly accurate description of these gods 
and goddesses. Again, the seals which were impressed 
on the copper-plate records of rulers responsible for issuing 
those charters often contain the representations of various 
religious objects which were specially used by different 
sovereigns as their respective royal insignia (mudra)? Thus, 
the imperial Gupta ruler Samudragupta who was a devout 
worshipper of Visnu ( Parama Bhagavata ) used Garuda 
as his special rajanka on his charters as we know from a 
passage in the Allahabad pillar inscription ( Garutmadahka- 
svavisayabhukti-6asanayacanadyupaya-sevakrta, etc., etc.); 
we know this garuda-emblem being depicted on most of the 
gold and silver coins of the imperial Guptas.'^I'he Pala 
rulers of Bengal and Magadha who were Paramasaugatas, i.e., 
devout worshippers of the Buddha used the symbol repre¬ 
senting the preaching of the first sermon by the Master as 
their royal insignia and we very often find this characteristic 
scene represented in their various charters. '^The copper¬ 
plate grants of the Sena rulers of Bengal, on the other 
hand, bear in many cases the figure of the god Sada^iva 
who was their patron deity and who was utilised as their 
royal insignia. Again, on rare occasions, the outlines of 
the figure of some deity can be found on the uninscribed 
portion of a particular copper-pla*e charter; thus, the copper- 
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plate grant of Mahasamanta Srimad Dommana-Pala, who 
was a local ruler of southern Bengal, contains a very beauti¬ 
ful outline drawing of Narayana-Visnu riding on a chariot 
and his bird Garuda on its reverse side; the monographic 
details are interesting. 1 Many and various such instances 
can be cited which will prove how the extant epigraphic 
records furnish us with interesting and significant materials 
for the study of our subject. 

The second, though hardly less important, class of 
materials for the study of our subject is of literary character. 
These data can be subdivided into various groups. Among 
them mention may first be made of the general literature of 
the Indians, both of early and late periods. Their earliest 
extant literature the Rgveda, as I shall show fully in 
the next chapter, contains some very interesting details, 
both of negative as well as positive character, which will 
help one to elucidate various points connected with the 
subject. Not only the general problem of the origin and 
development of the practice of image-worship among the 
higher section of the Indo-Aryans is to be discussed on the 
basis of the evidence supplied to us by this and other early 
Vedic literature, but also the basic similarity of the later 
iconographic conceptions of many Hindu deities with the 
anthropomorphic and sometimes theriomorphic details of 
their Vedic counterparts is to be emphasised with the help 
of the early and late Vedic texts. A careful handling 
of this material will show the significant connection between 
the Vedic anthropomorphism and subsequent iconism. 
Several passages of the early Vedic literature, when read bet¬ 
ween the lines, will enable us to know something about the 
peculiar religious practices of the original settlers of India, 

1 The copper-plate grant is in the collection of the Asutoah 
Museum, Calcutta University. It was discovered in the Sunderbans, 
and presented to the Asutoah Museum by Mr. Devapraoad Ghosh, 
its Curator. * 
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which will throw light on our subject. The Vedic sutras, 
the grammatical works of the pre-Christian period and the 
dharraa- and the artha-^astras of early date incidentally throw 
interesting sidelights on this topic. Early literary records 
of the religious systems like Buddhism and Jainism coptain 
incidental references to the religious practices of the Hindus, 
which will be specially useful for our study. Epic and 
puranic texts of early and late period are of pre-eminent 
importance in this connection ; the wealth of mythological 
lore contained in them require to be very carefully studied 
in order that we may interpret the significance of various 
carvings, frescoes and such other objects. As a thorough 
acquaintance with the early and late Buddhist records 
enables a student of the Buddhist iconography to under¬ 
stand the meaning of various carvings belonging to early 
and late Buddhist art, so the innumerable legends incor¬ 
porated in the above class of Brahmanical literature will 
help us to throw clear light on the Brabmanical art of 
different periods. In fact, the study of the mythology of a 
people is essential for the understanding of its religious art 
and the importance of that class of its literature which is 
the repository of such mythological materials can never be 
over-estimated. Again, incidental iconographic descriptions 
of divine figures contained in many sections of epic and 
puranic literature as also iconographic and iconometric 
canons appearing in some of the early and late puranas 
are of immense value, nay indispensable, for a proper 
study of our subject. Another class of literature which 
throws casual light upon some aspects of our subject is the 
accounts of foreign travellers who make interesting observa¬ 
tions on particular religious practices of the people of 
India. 

But, the foremost place among the literary data for the 
study of our subject must be given to the iconographic and 
iconometric texts which have got a direct bearing on it. 
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This vast mass of literature took centuries to attain their 
present shape and some idea about their vastness may be 
hinted by remarking that what is left to us is only a 
portion of what was actually . composed in course of ages. 
These canons are really the results of the accumulated ex¬ 
perience of generations of artists whose business was to 
construct these images. The Indians of ancient times 
possessed a common trait of character, which led them to 
incorporate their own independent achievements into systems 
and to merge their own individuality into greater corporate 
wholes in order that their own experiences in particular 
fields of knowledge would have greater authority and 
sanctity to rest upon. Thus, to refer to one outstanding 
example in the domain of literary composition, it is a 
well-known fact that the whole of the present Mahabharata 
was not composed in one time period and by one particular 
individual. Still, as early as the sixth and seventh cen¬ 
turies A.D., it had attained the character of an epic 
system, the credit for whose elaboration was given to a 
mythical sage, viz., Vyasa. True it is, some late puranic 
texts like the Devibhagavata allude to not one but as many 
aa twenty-eight Vyasas 1 ; most of these, however, are 
mythical figures, and, it is significant to note that the work 
in its characteristic manner actually refers to a system or 
institution typified by the mythical sage Vyasa who, under 
different names and as different incarnations of Vi§nu in 28 
successive dvapara ages, was responsible for the composition 
of the Vedas, Mahabharata, the Puranas, etc. In fact, the 
word vySsa etymologically means explanator or expounder. 
Similarly, as regards the iconographic and iconometric texts, 
it must be observed that attempts were made to systematise 

i Devlbhagavatam, Bangavasi Edition, Chapter III, verses 
26-88. Some of these names such as SvayambhQ, Prajapati, USanaa, 
Brhaspati, Savitr, Yama, Maghavan, VaSi?{>ha, Sarasvata and others 
are significant. * 
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this floating mass of canons which were the direct 
outcome of the activities of the image-making artists them¬ 
selves and were passed off in the names of such mythical 
sages such as some of the seven rsis, like Bhrgu, Atri 
and Vagistha or legendary artists like ViSvakarma and 
Maya. 1 The Matsyapurana refers to eighteen expounders 
of the VastuSastras, among whom mention may be made 
of Va&stha, Vi&vakarma, Maya, Nagnajit, Garga and 
Brhaspati. 2 The Manasara (to be noticed later) mentions 
as many as 32 expounders of this subject, the list of which 
contains additional names such as Manu, Nala, Manasara, 
Manabodha and others; that the list is a corrupt one can 
be proved by the fact that in some cases there is difficulty 
in understanding whether they are names of persons or titles 
of works, while in others we find a name and its various 
synonyms are utilised to enlarge it. The Brhatsamhita (LIT, 
1) tells us that the knowledge of the Vastu&astras came to 
be imparted through generations of artists from Brahma, 
the creator ( Vastujmnamathatah Kamalabhavanmuniparam- 
parayatam), and Utpala while commenting on it ^ays that 
the word * sages ’ refers to Garga and others ( Kamalabhavad 
Brahmanah sakaSdnmuninam Gargadlnam yat paramparyena 
yatam praptamiti.) The Manasara further elaborates the 
tradition and gives a mythical account of the origin of the 
various kinds of artists (Hlpin) in its section of Silpilaksana. 

1 The names of these Sapta Rsis are invoked in various connec¬ 
tions. They were the same as the Citra-Sikhandins who were the 
earliest and best promulgators of the Bhagavata lore according to the 
Narayanlya section of the MahSbharaia. 

* M atsya-purd nam, Bangavasi Edition, Ch. 252, Verses 2-4 :— 
Bhrgurairirvaiistha6ca Viavakarma Mayastatha \ 

Ndrado Nagnajiccaiva Vi&alakqah purandarah i 
Brahma. KumS.ro NandUah Saunako Qarga eva ca l 
Vasudevo’niruddhaica tatha Sukra-Brhas'pati 
• AtfSdaiaite vikhyata VSstuiastroyadeialtih. I 
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Brahma, the creator by the grace of Siva, is the Mahavi£va- 
karma; his four faces are named Vi6vabhu (the eastern), 
ViSvavid (the southern), Vi^vastha (the northern) and Vidva- 
sra^a (the western); from the east face was born ViiSva- 
karma, from the south Maya, from the north face 
Tva§$, and from the west Manu ; ViSvakarma, Maya, 
Tvasta and Manu married the respective daughters of Indra, 
Surendra, Vai^ravapa and Nala and became the fathers of 
Sthapati (architect), Sutragrahin (the draughtsman- 
designer), VarddhakI (well-versed in the law of proportions, 
the painter) and Tak§aka (the engraver, the stone-mason, 
etc.), respectively. Of these four, the position of'the first, 
i.e.g the Sthapati was the most important and he was the 
teacher of the other three, the next in point of importance 
was Sutragrahl who was the preceptor of the remaining two, 
and so on. The first was well-versed in all the 3astras, the 
Sutragrahl in draughtsmanship, the VarddhakI in the rules 
of proportions ( manakarmajfta ) and the Taksaka was an 
adept in chiselling and engraving. The very name Sthapati 
shows that he was fit for founding everything. ( sthapati - 
ayarhah) and as he was sthapanadhipati, so he was called 
Sthapati ; Sutragrahl and others always worked carefully 
under his orders and according to rules laid down in the 
Vastut&stras. There are four orders of 4ilpls, viz. t Sthapati 
and the other three; of these the first is characterised by 
the signs of an ac&rya, the second is well-informed about 
Sruti, the lines and the Astras, the third is the possessor of 
good judgment, versed in the Srutis and citrakarma (work 
of painting, etc.), while the last that is Takgaka is adept 
in his work, cultured, balabandhu and merciful. The 
irutiiastra (treatises about tilpa } mana l etc.) should be 
full of all details {sarvalak§ariam) and that cannot be acquired 


1 Aoharya, Mdnasdra, Chapter 68, tv. 6-9 ; on other occasions the 
author refers to his predecessors; Ch. I, V. 2 ; Ch. 70, V. 68. 
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in this world by anybody without the help of an artist or 
a preceptor ( vina tilpi vina gurum ); as the knowledge of this 
6astra is unobtainable without the aid of a Gilpin, it should 
be learnt from him. If the knowledge thus acquired is not 
carried into fruition, (its possessor) does attain neither 
enjoyment nor salvation. The above, a free translation of 
Manas&ra (Acharya’s edition), pp. 3-4, verses 1-19, shows 
how the author systematises the tradition about the origin 
and evolution of art through some mythical names, making 
it contemporaneous with creation itself. The other interest¬ 
ing point to be noted here is the relative importance which is 
assigned by the writer to the four different orders of artistB 
and the highest position allocate'* to the architect. Scholars 
have always observed how the architectural art was the 
most important branch of all arts in ancient and mediaeval 
India; thus Grunwedel remarks, “The sculpture of ancient 
India . . . remained simply decorative and always connected 
with architecture ” ( Buddhist Art, pp. 1-2). Coomaraswamy 
says, In the Gupta period the image has taken its place 
in architecture ; becoming necessary, it loses its importance 
and enters into the general decorative scheme, and this 
integration acquires delicacy and repose ” ( HIIA , p. 71). In 
the above passages from Manasdra we have a textual corro¬ 
boration of what was known from a careful study of the 
ancient and mediaeval Indian art forms. 

The Vastuiastra or the science of architecture and allied 
arts are dwelt upon in the Matsya-puraila just prior to its 
treatment of the iconographic and iconometric canons and 
the names of some expounders are similar to those of a few 
of the reputed authors of treatises on Pratimalak§ana and 
Citralak$ana. Thus, Varahamihira, in the Chapter 57 of 
his Bfhatsarfihitd (Sudhakar Dvivedi’s edition), while deal¬ 
ing with the characteristic signs of images and their 
measurements incidentally refers to a few other writers on 
this subject like Nagnajit and •Va&ijtka, who, as we have 

8—1807B. 
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seen above are included among the 18 VastusSastropadeiSakas. 
Nagnajit bas been cited by him twice and Va6is$ba once 
and Bha^a CJtpaia, the commentator of the Brhatsarphitd 
actually quotes passages from the works of these two pre¬ 
vious writers in support of his author.'/This proves that, 
however mythical might be the nature of these names, 6ilpa 
.treatises were composed and they actually passed current in 
their names at a comparatively early period; otherwise 
Utpala who flourished in the tenth century A.D. could not 
have'quoted passages from them. The art treatise, entitled 
Gitralak$ana, now to be had only in its Tibetan version—its 
Sanskrit original not being available—which has been edited 
by Laufer, is ascribed to this Nagnajit; it, as has been re¬ 
marked by the learned editor, is sometimes referred to as 
Nagnajiccitralaksanam or simply as Nagnavratam. Nagnajit 
was also the author of a work, probably, Pratimalaksana 
by name. While commenting on verse 15 of Chapter 57 
of the Brhatsarrihitd the first line of which runs, 

“ Asyam sakeianicayam soda&a dairghyena Nagnajit- 
proktarri ,” Utpala makes this interesting comment, 

“ Nagnajitproktarri Pratimdlaksane asyam mukham sakeSa- 
nicayam toda&angulani ” ; or this Pratimalaksana might 
have been simply a section of his other work just mentioned. 
Further, there were other such works passing current in the 
names of such mythical sages as Kaiyapa and Agastya, 
or legendary artists like "Vi^vakarma and Maya. Utpala 
quotes extensively from Kaiyapa in his commentary while 
many iconographic and iconometric texts passing current 
in the south pass in the names of both these mythical sages. 
The Mpaiastra ascribed to Kaiyapa is called the Kdfyapiya, 
known also as the Ani§umadbheda (or rather forming a part 
of the Aip&umadbheda)} Agastya is the reputed author of 
the work entitled Sakaladhikara about which Bam Baz 


. 1 It has been edited in the.Anandasram Sanskrit Series, Poona, 
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makes this interesting observation “the portion of the work 
which has as yet come under my own observation, is 
exclusively on the subject of sculpture as connected with 
the function of statues; but it is so diffuse that if we 
suppose the whole work to be written in a similar style 
it must considerably exceed the volume of Mdnasdra, the 
largest at present of my collection.” 1 A large volume of 
texts dealing with architecture and allied arts passing 
current in the name of Maya and edited not very long 
ago by T. Ganapati Sastri in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series fully justifies my remarks made above. Many other 
texts like Vi&vakarmdvatara&dstra contain ample materials 
for the study of this subject and Gopinath Rao rendered 
a first rate service to all its students by partially editing 
relevant portions of these as appendices to his monumental 
work on Hindu Iconography, when many of them had not 
been published. Mention may be made here of many other 
Silpa works, most of which have not yet been edited ; 
while others are known only from quotations in various 
known iilpa treatises. Acharya mentions Sanatkumdra 
VastuSastra, which is known to exist in manuscripts mostly 
fragmentary. The author of this work owns his indebted¬ 
ness to purvacaryas like Candra, Yama, Bhrgu, Angiras, 
Vyasa, Manu and others. A Sarasvatiya-Hlpa&astra is 
referred to in Aufrecht’s Gatalogus Gatalogourum (Vol. I, 
p. 714). Hemadri quotes from one Aparajita-prcchd which 
may be the same as Aparajita-vaslu^astra attributed to 
Vigvakarma, one of the 18 authors mentioned above. 2 

1 Bam Raz, Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus , p. 8. 

2 Devatamurti-'prakaranam, Introduction, pp. 12-15. The writer 
ot the introduction refers to numbers of other texts whose dilpa 
character cannot be definitely demonstrated. « Ram Raz's remarks 
on the'iilpaidstras'oi the Hindus are worth quoting in this connection, 
u it is true that the Hindus were in possession of numerous treatises 
on architecture, sculpture, etc., which collectively are called the Silpa - 
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Extensive onthological works containing texts on archi¬ 
tecture, iconography (dealing with the construction of 
images belonging not only to Brahmanical Hinduism but 
also to the rival creeds of Buddhism and Jainism), 
iconometry, the allied arts of bronze-casting and painting 
were composed and reference can be made to one such 
work, viz., Mdnasdra, already referred to, which has recently 
been critically edited by P. K. Acharya. The name of 
another such work, though in a less comprehensive scale 
can be alluded to here which has recently been edited in 
the Gaekwad Oriental Series ; this is Manasollasa, which 
is itself a part of Abhilasitarthacintamani, a bigger antho¬ 
logy dealing with various topics* said to have been compiled 
by the Calukya king SomeSvaradeva who flourished in the 
12th century A.D. King Bhoja of Dhara who flourished 
a century earlier is the reputed author of the Samardhgana- 
sutradhara, a work mainly on architecture. Extensive 
collections of such and other allied texts have been edited 
by Ganapati Sastri in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 
and they are entitled Mayamata of Mayamuni (already 
mentioned above) and Silparatna of Srlkumara which were 
originally written in Malayalam script. 

But, in most cases the original sources of these antho¬ 
logies on religious art are to be sought in the numbers of 
Samhitas, 5.gamas and Tantras, associated with one or other 
of the principal Brahmanical sects. These religious 
treatises, belonging to the Paficaratra (Vaiijnava) and the 
Saiva systems, are usually divided into four parts, technically 
known as padas, each of which dealt with one or other of 

{Astra but unfortunately few traces of them remain. There appears 
to have been, according to some, 82 and.according to others 64, 
standard treatises on the above-mentioned arts In a series of 
memorial verses prescribed among the artists are recorded the names 
of the authors or titles of the above-mentioned 64 treatises. Of these 
32 are muhhya, the others are ujni or subordinate.’* 
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the topics, viz., Carya, Kriya, Yoga and Jnana. The first 
part dealt. with the rules of conduct to be adopted and 
actions to be performed by the individual aspirant after 
salvation, the second one with the varieties of ‘ making,’ 
which meant everything connected with the construction 
of temples and images, the third with concentration ; 
all three of which, if properly and systematically worked 
up, would lead to the attainment of true knowledge, the 
resultant of which would be salvation. We are here 
concerned with the second part, viz., kriyapada, which is 
admittedly one of the most important and voluminous 
sections of these sectarian treatises. Schrader rightly 
remarks, “Very few Samhitas (Pancaratra) seem to have 
actually consisted of these four sections. The proportion 
of interest shown for each of the four branches seems to 
be well-illustrated by Padma Tantra in the edition, of which 
the Jfianapada occupies 45 pages, the Yogapada 11 pages, 
the Kriyapada 215 pages and the Caryapada 376 pages. 
The practical part, Kriya and Carya, is the favourite 
subject, the rest being treated as a rule by way of introduc¬ 
tion or digression.” 1 Thus many of the Pancaratra and 
Saiva Samhitas and Agarnas came to contain important 
sections dealing with the elaborate rules about the 
construction of temples and images which were regarded 
as practical guides by numbers of sectarian devotees. 
This class of literature may conveniently be compared 
with portions of the Brahmana literature which were 
principally conversant with laying down meticulous details 
for the correct performances of different Vedic sacrifices. 
Gopinath Rao mainly drew from the Kriyapada of the 
Paficaratru Vaikhanasagama in order to explain the 
various characteristic features of the Vaisnava images 
in his work and he utilised the relevant sections of such 


1 Schrader, Introduction to the Pancaratra, p. 22. 
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Saiva igamas, as Suprabheda, Kirana, K&mika and 
Arfi$umadbheda for throwing light on the Saiva icons. The 
hitherto unpublished Hayailrsa Paficaratra contains very 
elaborate details of this nature which, when critically 
edited, will throw a flood of light on the different branches 
of Brahmanical Hindu Iconography. 

Reference has already been made to the puranic 
literature, a study of which is essential for proficieney in 
Brahmanical Iconography. ✓ It is not only the mythological 
lore contained in them which is indispensable for a thorough 
acquaintance with our subject, but also the multitude of 
iconographic and iconometric canons which are contained 
in such Puraijas and Upapuranas of early and late periods 
as Matsya, Agni, Padma, Visnudharmottara, etc. Many 
of these Puranas, though they profess generally to deal 
with five principal topics of Puranic lore, such as sarga, 
pratisarga, vamia, manvantara and vamsanucarita , associate 
themselves prominently with one or other of the few 
principal sects and contain elaborate details about 
Pratimalaksanam (sometimes described as Devatarccanu- 
kirtanam), Pratisthavidhi (the mode of the installation of 
these images), Devagrhanirmdnam (construction of temples), 
etc. Sometimes, a very close similarity is clearly discernible 
between one or other of such texts and those of the same 
nature appearing in the relevant sections of particular 
Paficaratra Sambitas ; this probably signifies that the former 
borrowed from the latter or both drew from the same source. 
Thus, comparison of the chapters on BhUparigraha in connec¬ 
tion with the Prati$tM ceremony and the other chapters on 
Patalayoga, Prasadalak$anam, Pratimalaksanam, etc., of the 
Agnipurana with the similar chapters in the Haya&rsa 
Paficaratra fully shows that the compiler of this section of 
the Agnipuraria condensed much that was in the latter work. 
It must be said to his credit that he shows his indebtedness 
to the Paficaratra work by introducing his essay with these 
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words, ‘ HayaSirsah pratisthartharp, devanarti Brahmane- 
’bravit .’ 1 In most cases, these topics are incorporated into 
the general body of the Purana as replies to the questions of 
the sages put to the Suta, as most of the other topics in the 
same are introduced. But in rare instances, the usual order 
is changed. Thus, the Visnudharrnottara which contains 
the fullest details among the puranic literature, not only on 
iconography and iconometry but also on painting and archi¬ 
tecture, introduces these by way of questions and answers 
between the sage Markandeya and the king Vajra (a sagotra 
of Kr?na), when the latter is the interlocutor and the former 
the expounder. This Upa-Purana, occasionally given out as 
a part of Garuda~Purana, and quoted repeatedly by Alberuni 
as the *Visnudharma ,’ is a very useful work of an ency¬ 
clopaedic character, a great part of Section III of which 
treats of the canons for the construction of temples and 
images as also the rules for painting, and other fine 
arts. 

Iconographic and iconometric texts were also allotted 
some place in some authoritative early Indian works on 
astronomy and nitisastra. Mention has already been made 
of a particular chapter in the Brhatsamhita of Varahamihira 
which deals with iconography and iconometry ; there are 
two other chapters, one on the installation of these images, 
and the other on the selection of material for the construc¬ 
tion of images (Chap. 58, Vanasampravetodhyaya, and Chap. 
59, Pratisthavidhi, Dvivedi’s edition) which have got an 
important bearing on studies in Indian Iconology and which 
will be discussed iti their proper place. All these chapters, 
with Bha((a Dtpala’s valuable commentary on them, are 
very important for our purpose, because in them we light 
upon iconographic data which can be dated with some 

1 This fact has not been noticed by the editor of DevatQmurti- 
prakarayam (Calcutta Sanskrit Series}. 
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amount of certainty. As regards the iconographic matter in 
the nitii&stras, we may refer to the tiukranitisdra, Chap. IV, 
section IV of which is of immense use to all students of 
religious art of India. 

Of the many and various omnibus works, generally 
belonging to the category of Smrtis compiled at a much 
later date, mention may be made of the Caturvarga-cinta- 
mani from the pen of the great compiler Hemadri. The 
Vratakhanda of this monumental work contains innumerable 
extracts dealing with the iconographic features of areally for¬ 
midable host of gods and goddesses belonging to the pantheon 
of different Brahraanical sectaries. Hemadri’s compilation 
is extremely interesting and helpful not only from the point 
of view of its supplying us with such details about less known 
members of the Hindu pantheon, but also on account of his 
almost invariably mentioning the source from which he has 
quoted. This last fact enables us to compare the extracts 
with the same in their original setting, wherever the original 
source is extant. Gopala Bhaftia, in his Haribhakbivildta, 
followed in the lines of Hemadri; but as he was pre-emi¬ 
nently a Vaisnava, the divinities whose iconographic details 
he incorporated in his work were chiefly connected with 
Vaisnavism. The last three vilasas (18-20) of his book deal 
with the construction of images, the installation of the 
same, various rituals connected with them, the building of 
temples, etc. Like Hemftdri he not only quotes from such 
previous works as the Matsya, Agni, Vi§nudharmottara and 
other Purauas, but he also very frequently utilises the 
P&flcaratra text Haya^irsapancardtra. As the last has not 
yet been critically edited, extensive quotations from this 
unpublished work furnish us with materials of an authorita¬ 
tive character and we can check the readings of the manu¬ 
scripts of this Paficaratra text with the help of these extracts. 
Another work of such a character is Tantrasdra of Kf§g&- 
nanda Agamvagina, which contains extensive quotations from 
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various Tantras like Rudrayamala, Brahmayaniala, Kubjika- 
mata, Saradatilaka and others; many of these contain the 
dhydnas of Tantric gods and goddesses, which help to explain 
their iconographic features. 

Several works attributed to Mandana, the son of Srl- 
k§etra, both of whom flourished in Mewar during the reign 
of Maharana Kumbha, are of great importance in this 
respect. Mandana, a reputed artist of his age, had his own 
statue as well as those of his two sons Jaita and Saita carved 
in relief inside the dhvaja-stambha raised under the orders of 
the said Maharana, his patron, in honour of the great god 
Samiddbesvara Siva whose temple was erected by Rana 
Mokal near by at Chitorgadb. Mandana is said to have 
composed or compiled several works on art and architecture, 
two of which are specially connected with our subject. These 
are Deoatarnurti-prakarana and Rupa mandana both of which 
have been recently edited in the Calcutta Sanskrit Series 
(No. XII). These two texts are evident compilations, the 
first one mainly drawing from South Indian wo-ks like 
Mayamala and Silpuratna referred to above; the author of 
the introduction to this edition has carefully noted the 
borrowals not only from these but also from such Puranas as 
Matsya, Brahma, Padma, Skanda and Visnudharmottara 
and others, in Chapter V of the Introduction. Another 
interesting fact to be noted in this connection is that, of 
these two works, Rupamandana seems to be the more 
authoritative one, materials from which were freely utilised 
in the other text. 

Our account of the textual data for the study of religious 
art of India will be incomplete, if we fail to refer to the 
dhyana-mantras of numerous deities, which are incorporated 
in the works on rituals connected with tile well-known sects. 
Here, a clear distinction can be made between the dhydnas 
of different deities belonging to various Brabmanical sects 
and the same ( sadhanas ) of tfie deities belonging to the 
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VajrayanafBuddhism. The difference lay in the manner of 
meditating on the deity and in fixing the relationship between 
him and the individual. In the Brahraanical sectarian 
systems where love and adoration ( bhakti ) of a personal god 
was the outstanding feature, an element of duality was 
constantly present. But a strictly philosophical Vajrayanist 
emphasised the eternal unity between the god to be medi¬ 
tated upon and the individual meditating on, and thus an 
element of spiritual monism is to be clearly perceived there. 
This observation can be substantiated by referring to two 
typical dhyana-mantras, one belonging to sectarian Brahman¬ 
ism and the other to Vajrayana Buddhism. One such 
well-known mantra outlines the conception of Siva, thus :— 
Dhyayennityam mahe&am rajatagirinibham carucandra- 
vatamsam ratndkalpojjvaldhgam para&umrgavardbhitihastam 
prasannam I padmasinam samantat stutamamaraganair- 
oyaghra-krttim vasanam vtivadyam vUvavljam nikhilabliaya- 
hararp pahcavaktram trinetram II We do not fail to find in 
these lines a clear-cut concept of the god in which his main 
iconographic features are fully delineated ; it will be needless 
to add that these followed principally the already established 
iconographic type of the deity and the whole mantra was 
a sort of a handy formula lor the convenience of the wor¬ 
shipper. Now, if we compare this with a sddhana of any 
one of the Vajrayana divinities, we find the difference 
noticed above. The sddhana of Simhanada Loke^vara, one 
of the varieties of the Bodhisattva AvalokiteSvara runs 
thus:—“ Atmanam Simhanada-Loke6vararuparp bhdvayet, 
ivetavarparp trinetram, jatamukutinarp nirbliusanarp vydghra- 
carmaprdvrtam simhdsanastham maharajalilam candrasanam 
candraprabharp bhdvayet. Daksine sitaphanivestitam trUulavj 
Svetani, vdme nand sugandhikusumaparipuritapadmabhaja- 
narp vamahastat utthapadmopari jvalatkhadgam” (Sddhana- 
mdld, Vol. I, p. 63). We can certainly pick out details of 
an iconographic character from the above extract, which 
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give a clear-cut outline of the deity (evidently based 
principally on the Brahmanical god Siva, cf. the iula 
entwined with snake by his side, the matted locks, the half- 
moon among them, the tiger skin garment, white colour, 
the absence of ornaments, etc.); but the distinctive feature 
lies in the fact that the sadhaka meditates on himself as the 
deity, the portion in the mantra—dtmdnam bhavayet, etc., 
being significant. Sometimes, the pranama-manlra of 
particular deities also contains their monographic descrip¬ 
tions, in broader out-lines which are helpful. Thus, one such 
in honour of the goddess Sitala ( Namdmi fitaldm devlm 
rdsabhastham digambanm l Marjjamkalasopetam surpa- 
lahkrtamastakam II ) leaves little to be added to her mono¬ 
graphic description in her dhyana mantra. The staoas — 
elocutory verses sung in honour of respective divinities 
—also incorporated in them such outlines. But, in 
all such types of lexts, vve seldom light upon any new 
detail which is not already kn )wn from earlier real 
iconographic texts noticed previously, and thus the 
importance of the former is of a secondary character 
in the study of Brahmanical Hindu iconography. It 
is not so in the case of the Vajrayana Buddhist icono¬ 
graphy and the standard works on it by Foucher or Bhatta- 
charya prove how much beholden its study is to these 
dhyana- or sadhana-malds. 

It is not an easy task to ascertain the respective dates of 
the bulk of the iconographic literature referred to above. 
One can find little difficulty, however, in dating some among 
them—especially those collected in the works of authors 
whose dates are otherwise known. Thus, the age of the 
texts of an iconographic and iconometric character appearing 
in the Brhatsarrihitd can be definitely* fixed in the 6th 
century A.D., as Kern has very effectively settled the age of 
the werk at that period. Similarly, we can ascertain the 
dates of the compilations of Hemadri, Mandana and Gopala 
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Bhatta. Hemadri flourished in the 13th century A.D. 
and the other two in the 15th century (Gopala Bhatta was 
a contemporary of Sri-Caitanya, while Mandana, as we 
have seen above, was the court architect and sculptor of 
Maharana Kumbha of Mewar). But we find ourselves in 
difficulty when we take up the question of the age of those 
texts which originally formed part of the Pancaratra 
Sambitas, the Saiva Agamas, the Sakta Tantras and some 
Furanic literature which were the sources of these late com¬ 
pilations. The dates of most of these works are not 
definitely known and it is likely that many of them 
were composed at different periods, being added to 
from time to time. Schrader has fixed the age, the 2nd 
century A.D. to the 8th century A.D., as the period during 
which some of the most authoritative Pancaratra Sambitas 
were composed ; he, however, enumerated only a few, 
about 14 or 15 in number, which belonged to this category. 1 
But the few Pancaratra texts which contain monographic 
and allied matter, for example the Haya&rsa and the 
Vaikhanasa are impossible to be dated with certainty. Gopi- 
nath Rao remarks, on what authority we do not know, that 
the prose recension of the Vaikhanasagatna is perhaps the 
oldest among the Agamas of the Vaisnavas, assigning a 
much later date to the metrical form of the same work. It 
must be observed, here, that the descriptions of Visnuite 
images given in the former tally in a remarkable manner 
with the extant Vaisnava images of southern India of the 
6th to 8th centuries A.D. The latter, i.e., the metrical 
version of the same work as it refers to the Dravida-vedas, 
i.e., the Prabandhas of the Alvars, cannot certainly be 
older than the 9th century A.D. But if we compare the 

1 Schrader, Introduction to the Paflcaratra, p. 20. He distin¬ 
guishes between the two types of Pafioaratra Satphitas, viz., northern 
and southern, * 
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iconograpliic portion of the prose version of the Vaikhanas- 
agama with the same of the Haya&rsa Pancaratra, ve are 
struck by the fact that the latter lays down the general 
outlines of the various images of Visnu in a much less 
stereotyped manner than is done by the author of the 
former. Stereotyped divisions and subdivisions, as many 
as thirty-six in number, of the Dhruqa-beras or the im¬ 
movable images of Visnu are scrupulously described in the 
Vaikhanasagama. 1 This would suggest probably a later date 
for it than the Hayaslrsa, but this alone would not justify 
us in making a definite assertion. As for the Saivagamas, 
GopinathRao is of opinion that the Kamikagama is the oldest 
among them ; and as in many of the other ones, including 
the Karandgama, reference to the Devaram hymns composed 
by the Nayaumars or the Sivabhaktas is to be found, they 
are to be dated later than the 9th century A.D. 2 The Sakta 
Tantra works, as we have them at present and which contain 
iconograpliic and iconometric data, are mostly much later 
in date than the 9th or 10th century A.D. None can a J . 
all be certain about the respective dates of the Puranas, 
when their heterogeneous character is taken into considera¬ 
tion. We can ascertain, however, their relative age from 
internal evidence ; it will be touched in a subsequent 
chapter. But a comparison of some of the iconograpliic 
texts given in several of the Puranas with those given in 
some of the Pancaratra literature will fully prove the in¬ 
debtedness of the former to the latter (c/. my remarks about 

1 Yoga bhoga, viva and abhicarika, according to the particular 
kind of result desired by the worshipper; sthdnaka, asana and say ana 
—this division being based on the different inodes in which the 
principal figure is shown; lastly, uttama, madhyama and adhama, 
according as ths number of accessory figured in the composition 
cluster round the central figure. T. A. G. Rao, Elements of Hindu 
Iconography, Vol. I, Pc. I, pp. 78-80. 

2 T.A.G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, PI* I, pp. 55-57. 
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the borrowal of iconographic matter by the author of the 
Agnipurdna from the Hayasirsa text). 

A general remark, however, can very justifiably be made 
with regard to the earlier age limit of most of these canonical 
texts. If we fix the earlier limit of the oldest among them in 
the 2nd to the 4th century of the Christian era, we may not 
he far wrong; but,then it is impossible for us to determine 
which among them are such, and it is a fact that some at 
least of the iconographic features of many of the Brahmani- 
cal divinities were based on the partially defined anthropo¬ 
morphism or theriomorphism of their Vedic counterparts. 
This limit did not go further back than the early Gupta 
period. In a subsequent part of this book, it will be shown 
that the image-making activities attained a great impetus in 
the early centuries of the Christian era due to various 
causes, and images belonging to different creeds came to be 
made in large numbers. Different groups of artists 
entrusted with this task put their experiences in black 
and white not only for their own convenience, but also 
for the convenience of the generations of artists to 
follow them, and in this way grew up a vast mass of 
such texts which were being added to from time to time. 
Thus, images were first constructed according to the specific 
needs of the'varieties of expanding creeds and then the rules 
for their making were gradually stereotyped; it is just like 
the evolution of a language and the various grammatical 
rules appertaining to it. The analogy can be drawn further; 
as in the case of the grammatical literature of a particular 
language, development of different schoob can be noticed 
as the language progressed, so here also, with the growth 
of iconoplastic art in India, different schools of artists came 
to lay down variant rules for the making of icons. I 
have already referred to the 18 Vastu^astropadeSakas men¬ 
tioned in the Matsyapwrdna and have also shown how 
this information is partially corroborated by the Bfhat- 
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saijihita of Varahamihira. I shall here-show further, how 
this differentiation can first be noticed by proceeding on 
iconometric lines and how the name of at least one such 
school can be ascertained from Utpala’s commentary on a 
passage of Varahamihira. Thus, Varahamihira writes 
with regard to the measurement of the length and breadth 
of the face of an image in this manner— 

Svairahgulapramanairdvadasa vintirnamdyaiaia ca multham I 

Nagnajita tu caturdaia dairghycna dravidam katliitavi II 


Now, Utpala actually quotes from the work of Nagnai^> 
which is not available now, the following passage on which 
the above observation of Varahamihira was based : — 

Vistirnam dvada&a mukham dairghyena ca caturda&a I 

Ahgulani tatha kdryam tanmanam dravidam smrtam || 

Nagnajit, here, clearly refers to a school of measurement 
followed in the making of icons in the Dravida country and 
we have seen that Varahamihira speaks of anothe; school 
of measurement probably followed in the northern 
country. Gopinath Rao is quite correct when he says, 
“The author, Nagnajit, quoted by Varahamihira, must 
certainly be older than the middle of the sixth century 
A.D.; the quotation . . . indicates the existence of a school 
of sculpture in south India then. ’ But the other remark of 
his, in this connection, that “ the quotation also incident¬ 
ally informs us that Nagnajit was possibly a Dravidian 
author on 6ilpa6astra ' ’ does not bear scrutiny. 1 Had Nagna¬ 
jit been really a Dravidian author, it is presumable that 
he would not have referred to this school particularly as 
Dravidian, in his Pratimal aksana. We have no means, 
now, of associating Nagnajit with a particular locality, 
though Vedic, Epic and Puranic tradition refers to one 

1 T. A. G. Rao, op. ctt., Vol. I,tParb I, Introduction,-p. 59. 
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Nagnajit as a king in the Gandhara region; but this 
king Nagnajit might have been quite a different person 
from Nagnajit, the author of works on Citralaksana and 
Pratimalaksana. 

It is necessary here to discuss briefly the question of the 
universal or regional character of the texts in relation to the 
images discovered in various localities of India. Gopinath 
Rao, while discussing this question, makes this general 
observation, “ From the uniformity observable everywhere 
throughout India in the arrangement, say, of the individual 
figures belonging to a subject, it is clear that the rules laid 
down in the Agamas and Tantras have had a very general 
application .” 1 He further remarks, “The same rules 
having been obeyed everywhere in the matter of making 
images, it is no wonder that the same results have been 
produced by artists belonging to all parts of the country in 
so far as the art is apt to be bound down by rules.” But, 
are the rules same everywhere and are the results obtained 
by the artists of different parts of India always the same? 
No doubt Liao notes some difference in the images belonging 
to the various parts of the country ; but this, according to 
him, is “ only observable in the outline of the feature and 
the details of ornamentation.” The quotation, * DeSanuriipa- 
bhusanavcMahkaramurtibhih karya l Pratima, laksana- 
yukta sannihitd vrddhida bhavati \\ ' from the Brhatsarrihita 
of Varahamihira in his support is apt. But in many cases 
difference lay deeper than that. The treatment of the 
same type of an image of a divinity can be shown to 
differ in essential features in widely different regions of 
India and variant monographic texts can be utilised to 
explain them. I have already shown how the Vaikhanas- 
agama description of the Dhruva-beras of Visnu closely 
tallies with the fairly early Vi^uite images of the South. 


1 T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, Part I, p. 47. 
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But few are the Visnu images of northern India which can 
be explained by the same text. In the south Indian images 
of Vispu, his two invariable attendant consorts (except in 
the Yoga varieties) are Sri and BhudevI holding, beside a 
fly-whisk, a lotus and a blue-lotus respectively; this charac¬ 
teristic h is its textual basis in the Vaikhdnasa. But the 
north Indian varieties of Visnu images, on the other hand, 
has almost invariably Sr! and Pusti or Sarasvatl holding a 
lotus and a lute in their respective hands; this particular 
feature of theirs corresponds to the descriptions of such 
images given in the Matsya, Agni and Kdlikd Purdnas. The 
Matsya text lays down that Sri and Pu§ti bolding lotuses 
should be made by the side of Vispu (3ri6cc pu§ti&ca 
karttabye partvayoh padmasamyute ; Matsya, 258. 15); the 
Kdlikdpurdna says that Sri should be made to appear on 
hivs right while Sarasvatl on his left ( dadhdnam daksine 
deoim Sriyavi pdrsve tn 'bibhratam I Sarasvatim vdma- 

pdr&ve .) ; the Agnipurdna text, however, closely fits with 

the actual images when it definitely lays down Snpustl cdpi 
karttavye padmaoindkardnvite I Urumdtrocchritdydme ... | , 
i.e., Sri and Pusti holding a lotus flower and a lute 
respectively in their hands and shown up to the thigh of the 
main image in their height should be carved on either side 
of the figure of Visnu (Agnipurdna, Ch. 44). There 
can be no doubt that the application of the respective texts 
mentioned above was regional in character, the three latter 
texts being followed in the north, while the one former in 
the south. We can further substantiate our point by refer¬ 
ring to the two varieties of tlie images of the Sungod—north 
Indian and south Indian—and the different monographic 
texts describing the Surya image. The most important 
characteristics of a north Indian, Surya are ' its 
udicyaveH (consisting of the close covering of the body 
and topboots of the legs—gradually these features were 
subdued) and its waist-girdle, the vyanga or avyanga ; 
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these are conspicuous by their absence in the south 
Indian reliefs of Surya. Now, if we study some relevant 
iconograpbic texts descriptive of the sun icons we find 
that they also can be classified into two well defined groups 
on the basis of the mention or non-mention of the particular 
iconic features noted above. , Of the various texts collected 
by Gopinath Rao to describe the icons of Surya, the 
Aw&umadbhedagama, the Suprabhedagama and the Silparatna 
do not at all record the features to be found in the Surya 
imaues. of northern India, while the others, viz., the 
Prhatsaiiihita t VUvakarm&vatdra-£astra, Visnudharmottara, 
Matsyapurana, AgnipurUna, etc., do so. We.-can with 
a great deal of plausibility assign on this basis the former 
groups of texts to the southern region and the latter group 
to the northern. The Purvakarandgama , which is also presu¬ 
mably a southern text, contains passages such as Kaftcuka- 
flcitavigraham and padau sakatakau tasya reminiscent of the 
northern feature and thus seems to be influenced by the 
latter group of texts. Thus as a broad division can be 
made between the Brahmanical images of India into north 
Indian and south Indian on the basis of important monogra¬ 
phic features, so, the texts also can be generally classified into 
two groups, those followed in the north and the others in the 
south. But there can be no denying the fact that sometimes 
texts belonging to one group showed traces of their contact 
with those belonging to the other, as undoubtedly varieties 
of images usually current in one region are occasionally to be 
found in the other. I have already referred to the Purvakarairi- 
agama having been influenced by the iconograpbic texts of 
the north; similarly, examples can be cited where north 
Indian texts can be shown to bear south Indian charac¬ 
teristics. This is especially noticeable in the late compila¬ 
tions. Mapdana, an artist of Rajputana, in his works draws 
copiously from both the sources and in many instances his 
descriptions of particular images are given in the approved 
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south Indian manner. Thus, the following description of 
the image of the sun in his RupamanQana — Sarvalak§ana- 
samyuktani sarvabharanabhusitam I Adityasya tvifam riipant 
kuryat papa-pranaianam II —does not contain the well- 
known iconographic traits of the Surya images of the 
north. 1 Krsnananda Agamavagisa, a great Tantric pandit 
of Bengal and a contemporary of Sri-Caitanya, refers to two 
dhyanamantras of Surya, none of which contains any of 
the same. 2 The omission of these details in the north 
Indian compilations may have also another explanation in 
this particular case ; as these were late works, most of the 
traits which had their basis in the non-Indian motifs were 
purposefully omitted—a reason which might also have 
actuated in the omission of the same in their earlier proto¬ 
types (sic) of the south. 

While discussing the problem of the correlation between 
the texts available at present and extant images, a note of 
caution needs be laid down. Many indeed are the early and 
late mediaeval Brahmanical images the iconographic features 
of which completely tally with the descriptions of the same 
types of the divinities in particular texts; but there are 
numerous other images whose features sometimes can only 
be partially explained or at other times cannot at all be 
accounted for with the help of known iconographic literature. 
Similarly, many and various are the textual descriptions of 
less known members of the fully-developed pantheon, which 
now seem to have had no sculptural basis at all. This 

1 Cf. the details of the Aditya images as given in the Arjfiiumad- 
bhheda and Suprabheda agamas as quoted by Gopinath Eao, Praiima- 
laksanani, pp. 88-84; details of the chariots and seven horses, which are 
given in these, are omitted in the Rupamandana. description. 

• 2 Both these dhyanas contain descriptions of the four-banded 
images of Surya ; two hands hold lotus flowers while the other two are 
shown in the abhaya and varada poses. Four-handed Siirya images, 
though rare, are not absolutely unknown. 
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seemingly anomalous fact can be explained by saying that 
our knowledge both of the actual images and of the extant 
texts can on no account be said to be complete and perfect. 

I have mentioned above that the iconographic literature now 
obtainable,, enormous though it is, is only a portion of its 
original bulk and some new sections of it may yet be 
discovered in course of time. It is also a matter of common 
knowledge that Brabmanical images which have so far been 
discovered are comparatively few when we take into account 
the numbers of images carved in various materials 
through many centuries of the flourishing period of the 
icon-maker’s art in India. Untold numbers of images, 
many of which were probably priceless works of religious 
art, were destroyed by the vandalism of iconoclasts and thus 
irretrievably lost to us. The fault of destroying ancient 
works of art is not always to be laid at the door of the image 
breakers of alien faith actuated by fanatical zeal; persons 
belonging to the same faith caused intentional damage to 
them actuated by utilitarian motive. Numerous are the 
ruins of ancient and mediaeval India which have been 
exploited through ages by various classes of people for their 
own building and other purposes. Beautiful works of art 
in marble, statuaries and architectural pieces from Amaravatl 
were burnt down to supply them with lime to be utilised for 
their paltry ends. Sometimes, responsible public officials 
used them in constructions. Innumerable sculptural and 
architectural pieces from Sarnath, belonging to Brahmani- 
cal and Buddhist shrines, were carted away from the site 
and thrown into the Ganges as mere ballast when the 
Dufferin Bridge was being built over the river at Benares. 1 

1 The river has since restored some of them. A few of the 
sculptures in the collection of the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Benares, were 
retrieved from the bed of the river near the bridge. Some sculptures 
of great iconographip interest w<ere found by me in the river bed, not 
very far from the site of the bridge. 
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Again, innumerable images were in ancient times made 
of wood which is extremely perishable in this country; they 
did not survive for a pretty long period after their construc¬ 
tion. All these facts will have to be taken into consideration 
for explaining apparent discrepancies between the images 
and the texts. Occasional discoveries of new types of 
images, sometimes, throw interesting light on this point. 
Gopinath Rao quotes this description of Sivaduti, one of the 
numerous forms of the Devi, from the Matsyapurana :— 

Tathaivartamukhi 6u$ka suskakdyaviscsatah I 
Bahubahuyuta devl bhujagaih parivestitd II 
Kapdlamdlini bhimd tathd khatvdhgadhdrim I 
Sivadntl ra kartavyd srgdlavaddra subha II 
Alidhasanasamsthana tathd rdjamscaiurbhujd I 
Asrkpatradhard devl khadgasuladhara tathd II 
Caturthastu karastasydstatha karyastu mmisah \ 1 

But he could not illustrate this y description of the goddess 
with the aid of any extant telief. Now, it was Natesa 
Aiyar who first drew the attention of scholars to a sculpture 
in the collection of Nagpur Museum, which in a remarkable 
manner coincides with this Puranic description. It may be 
noted here that this sculpture does not conform to the other 
mode of representing the goddess given in the 3ntattvanidhi, 
where her name is shortened into DutT. 2 Among the 
numerous Devl icons in the Chaunsat YoginI temple at 
Bheraghat, many of which are in an extremely mutilated 
condition, this particular aspect of the Devl cannot at 
present be recognised. But one interesting fact concerning 
these, which has special bearing on the topic under discussion, 
ought to be noted here. Most of these images bear 
identificatory inscriptions on their pedestals; in a few cases, 

4 

1 T. A. <i. Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography , Vol. T, Part IJ, 
Pralimftlaksanani , p. 125. 

2 Natesa Aiyar, Catalogue of Archaeological hlrhibitu in (he 

Nagpur Museum. 9 
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it is possible to show that the latter (the pithika,) did not 
originally belong to the figure which is placed upon it .at 
present. But in the majority of instances they form an 
organic whole; and many are the names to be read in the 
pedestal inscriptions which can not be recognised among 
the authorised lists of such goddesses in numbers of available 
texts. No doubt the names of such well-known aspects of 
the goddess, as Brahmani Mahesvarl, Varahl, Vaisnavi, 
Caiitjika, PakinI, Jahnavi, Yamuna and others are to be 
found among them. But, we are yet to get hold of monogra¬ 
phic texts which will give us the descriptions of such figures 
as Deddari, Lampata, Than!, Takari Bidhali, Sandini, ; 
Audara, KhemakhI and a host of others. Again, it is 
interesting to note that some figures among them, easily 
recognisable from their iconography, such as Mahisasura- 
marddini and Gane6ani (Sakti of Ganesa) are respectively 
labelled as Teramba and AinginI } Evidently, the sculptors 
of these images were following the texts current in this region 
(which are not now available) to meet the requirements of 
the Sakta devotee who was the original builder of this 
temple rebuilt by Queen AlhanadevI during the reign of her 
son Narasimhadeva in the Kalachuri-Chedi year 907 
(1155 A.D.). 


1 For a detailed description of these goddesses with or without 
inscriptions, refer to R. D. Banerjee’s The Haihayae of Tripuri and 
their Monuments, pp. 79-90. The Ranod inscription (Gwalior State) 
of the 10th or 11th century A.D. mentions the name of Terambipala, 
a Saiva ascetic of the Mattamayura clan ; it means literally “ the 
protector of Terambi. ” Teramba and Terambi both seem to signify 
the Goddess Durga in one of her aspects. 



CHAPTER II 


The Antiquity of Image-Worship in India 

Image proper of a god—its character : not merely an anthropomorphic or therio- 
raorpbic representation of a particular deity, but also an object of worship (pujd) by 
its devotees—iconography deals with the' latter class of images—some of the objects 
found in the prehistoric sites in the Indus valley and a few of the neolithic finds in 
South India possibly cult objects—their nature cannot be determined with certainty-^- 
whether images of gods and goddesses were known in the early Vedio period—different 
views regarding this question. Vedio religion, its nature—Vedio divinities, the extent 
of their anthropomorphism and theriomorphism—these god's, not necessarily represent¬ 
ed by images proper—thus, the religious practice prevalent among the higher section 
of the Vedio Iado-Aryans not characterised by the worship of images—references to 
sensible representations of some Vedio divinities in early and late Vedio texts—our 
knowledge, however, insufficient for the determination of the religious practices of the 
lower section of the people and those of the original settlers of India—certain term? 
suoh^as muradeva and Sisnadeva occurring in the JRgveda % of interest in this connec¬ 
tion—gradual changes in the Vedic religion—the Upaoi§adic conception of the Vedic 
divinities not conducive to the growth of iconism—references to temples and images in 
the sutra literature. 

It has already been pointed out in the introductory 
chapter that the terra icon (derived from Greek eikon) 
signifies an object of worship or something which is asso¬ 
ciated with the rituals relating to the cults of different 
divinities. The English word ‘image,’ derived from old 
French and Latin ‘imago,’ on the other hand, has got the 
basic connotation of ‘ likeness ’ ; from this it came to be 
used in the sense underlying the Greek word mentioned 
"above. Image in its primary sense has its close parallel in 
such Indian words, as pratikrti, pratima, vimba, etc., which 
again like their English counterpart came to .acquire the 
secondary significance. The word vimba < means reflection 
and it is very frequently used in the sense of the images of 
divinities. There is a common custom adhered to in Bengal 
in the ’time of the annual autumnal worship of the clay 
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images of the goddess Durga; it consists of placing a mirror 
on a brass or copper bowl in front of the deity in such a 
manner as the image is reflected in the mirror. The water 
for bathing the deity ( snana-jala ) is poured on the reflection 
there and thus the bathing of the image is done. This 
practice thus emphasises the true significance of the word 
vimba; it is also necessary from the practical point of 
view. 1 Even when such words as vimba, pratikrti, etc., came 
to be used in their secondary sense, they retained their former 
usage in comparatively late texts. In the Pratimd-n&taka 
of BhSsa, mention is made of the statues ( pratimB, ) of the 
departed royalties which, though objects of respect, were not 
certainly meant for regular worship. The iron figure 
of Bhlma, which was crushed by the blind old Kura king 
Dhytarastra by being bugged close to his body, is described by 
Kr|pa as ‘ dyasi pratima .’ 2 The golden image of Slta served 
as her substitute during the performance of the ASvamedba 
sacrifice by Rama, when she herself was in exile in 
Valmlki’s hermitage.* The word pratikrti meaning ‘ likeness ’ 

• 1 Water Cannot be poured on the olay image with its coating of 
paint and other tinsel ornaments without damaging the whole object 
of worship. In southern India, substitute images, known as snapana• 
beraa (t.e,, images meant for bathing), are made, usually of bronze, and 
regularly bathed in place of the principal image in the sanctum. 
But in the case of the Siva-libgas, no such intermediary is usually 
needed, for they are not generally coated with daubs of paint and 
decorated with ornaments. They are, only occasionally (once at 
night), endowed with various ornaments and garlands ( SfhgSraveSa) 
and this is done long after the bathing is over. Sometimes, gold _ 
leaves in the shape of a cresoeot (SaSdhka), three eyes or the third eye 
(trinetra), etc., are permanently inset into the puj&bhdga of the Lihga. 

* 'MS, Sued Dhftarastra tvarp naisa Bhlmastvaya hatah l 
Ayasi pratimS hyesa tvayd rdjannipatitd 1 || 

MahSbharata Striparva, Ch. 12 v. 23, 

,/ 1 Rama: Kaflcanirp mama patnirp ca dika&yajMip&ca karmani | 
Agrato Bharatafokrtva gacehatvagre mahdyaSdh || 
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occurs in the Sutra (v. 3.96) of Panini, which reads tve 
pratikftau and which can be explained thus,—the affix kan 
means also ' like this,’ ‘in imitation of this,’ when imitation 
or likeness of a person or thing is meant. That images of 
human beings were made in ancient India is fully proved by 
many other texts, one of which may be referred to here. 
The Sukranltisara says that “ images of divinities even if 
they are without the characteristic signs are beneficial to 
men; those of mortals, on the other hand, even if they are 
endowed with them are never so.” 1 The free-standing sculp¬ 
tures discovered in Patna and Parkham were identified by 
K. P. Jayaswal as royal statuaries of the Sai^unaga dynasty; 
few scholars, if any, accepts this suggestion now, and they 
are almost unanimously described as Yaksa figures. But 
numerous references to images of kings and great men are 
to be found in Indian literature, which, though of special 
veneration, were certainly not objects of worship. The red 
sandstone sculptures representing some of the Kushan kings 
like Wema Kadphises and Kanishka and the Saka satrap 
Castana discovered near Mathura are a few of the extant 
relics testifying to the prevailing practice in those remote 
times. The Kushan emperors no doubt assumed some 
amount of divine character as is borne out by their adoption 
of the title devaputra (in imitation of the Chinese royal 
custom)^ by such features as ‘ a halo round the head,* flames 
issuing from the shoulders, * the royal bust rising from the 
olouds, etc., characterising their portraits appearing on 
coins and by the glorious title such as Iivara used by one of 


R&m&yana, Uttarakan()a, Ch. 91, v. 25. 

Some euoh word like pratimi, pratikrti or vimba is to be understood 
here, though none of them is expressly mentioned. 

» IV. 4 , 80 : Api ireyaakaraip nrntitji devavimbamalakfai^am | 

Salaktanarp martyavimbam na hi ireyaakaratp tadd II 

The use of the word vimba should be noted, 

6—180Vp 
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them, viz.., Wema Kadphises in his coin legends. 1 Still it 
must be wrong to suppose that their figures commanded the 
same amount of religious fervour culminating in their 
ritualistic worship with deep devotion as was roused by the 
images of the cult-deitie3 which had much earlier made their 
appearance in India. These royal images were in all 
probability housed in structures of funerary character and 
regarded by their living relations and subjects with great 
veneration, just as pictorial representations and statues of 
mediaeval and modern Eajput kings and potentates used to 
be enshrined in chatris or funerary monuments and highly 
venerated; but, the service and attention offered to them 
must have been done through the media of divine images 
which were the objects of proper veneration, as was the 
custom and is still the custom with the Eajput kings. In 
the case of the latter, the phallic emblems of Siva usually 
served this purpose. Under no circumstances, however, 
they could have enjoyed the same position as was done by 
the images of cult deities, some of whom, as we shall see 
later on, were apotheosised human beings. 

Words like sandr&, pratima, etc., might have signified 
from a comparatively early date symbolical representations of 
divinities which were not associated with particular cults; 
such use, in fact, can be found in texts assignable to a period 
when the cult gods and goddesses had either not made their 


1 Anfcioohua IV, the Seleucid king of Syria, describes himself in 
some of his coin legends a9 Theou Epiphanous (Basileos Antiochou 
Theou Epiphanous, i.e., • Of king Antiochus the God Manifest’). He 
identified himself with the great Greek god Olympian Zeus, and on 
some of his coins, the head of Zeus shows his own features. He went 
muoh further than Alexander, the Great, who regarded himself as the 
son of Zeus ; he even married Atargatis, the great Goddess of 
northern Syria. For all these ostentatious claims to divinity, however, 
he wa9 regarded by the subsequent historians as vain, silly and 
theatrical. c 
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appearance or, even if they had done so, had not been assigned 
any important position in the religious lives of the higher sec¬ 
tions of the Indo-Aryans. Thu9, the word sandr4 occurs in 
the Kdthaka Upanisad, II. 3, 9—“ he has no form visible 
to the eye ; no one sees him with the eye.” 1 The word 
* Sandrie ’ has been explained by Samkaracarya as * san- 
darianavisaye i.e., ‘objects visible to the eye.’ It has been 
interpreted as * images ’ proper by some scholars ; but the 
utmost that it can signify is some sort of sensible represen¬ 
tation which could symbolise the god. The same sense is 
possibly recorded by the word pratima in the verse 19, 
Chapter IV of the Sveta&vatara Upanisad which says that 
“there is no image of him whose name is great glory.”® 
The word pratima occurs in a verse of the tenth mandala of 
the Rgoeda in which the hymnist asks about the measure 
and the image of the sacrifice; he answers his own question 
in the next verse that the symbol of the sacrifice was the 
sacrificial fire itself. There is very little justification of 
taking it here in the sense of the image proper of gods 8 
The words pratikrti, pratima, etc., came to denote arced 
i.e., objects of regular worship in course of time. It 
appears that the former has attained the significance as 
early as the time of Panini. Pratikrti, in the sense of 
likeness, has already been noticed in one of his sutras in 
the fifth adhydya (v. 3, 96); another sutra under it, viz., 
v. 3, 99— jivikarthe capanye, refers to certain pratikrtis 
which are jivikdrtha as well as apanya. On the authority 
of the later commentaries like the Mahdbhasya and the 


1 Na sandrie tisthaii r-upamasya na cakfusa paiyati kascanainam I 
This port is retained without any alteration in the first half of the 
verse, 20, in the fourth chapter of the Svcta&vaiara Upaniqad. 

* Na tasya pratima anti yasya naina mahadyaiah; but the word, 
here more probably means 1 comparison.’ 

* B. F., x, 180, 3. 
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Kaiikll we oan assume that these objects which were meant 
for livelihood but at the same time were not for sale were 
really the images of gods which were highly venerated by 
some people of his time. The sutra has been explained 
thus, in the latter, “ That which is bought and sold is called 
pttyya; that which is not so dealt with is apanya. The 
rule applies to the images of gods which are made means 
of subsistence by a low order of Brahmanas, not by selling 
them but by exhibiting them from door to door.” 1 These 
images were undoubtedly important as objects of worship, 
otherwise people would not give alms to their bearers and 
exhibitors. It will be proved in a subsequent section of 
this book that the practice of worshipping some divinities 
has already made its appearance in the time of Panini. 
Patafijali uses the very word arcca in his Mahabhasya 
while commenting on the above-mentioned siitra of Panini. 
He says that the Mauryas had images of gods (arccQ) 
made for obtaining gold (Maury airhiranyarthibhih arcca, pra- 
kalpitd, ). In the sectarian literature of later times, this 
word is very frequently used along with the earlier ones 
noticed above as well as such terms as vapuh, tanu t 
vigraha, rupa , bera, etc., which denoted that these objicts of 
worship were not mere symbolical representations of the 
particular gods and goddesses, but were their very bodies 
and forms. 

The above discussion shows that some of the Indian 
words for image had different connotations according to 
their appearance in texts of early or late dates and to their 
use in particular contexts. Iconography as a subject 
for study is'chiefly concerned with images or icons having 
the third significance just delineated, and their accessories.! 
It has very little to do with mere symbols or symbolic 
representations of gods, whether they are anthropomorphic 


J 


A^adhyayl, Sriachandra Vaau’a Edition, p. 976. 
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or tberiomorphic. This point will have to be particularly 
borne in mind while determining the question of the 
antiquity of image-worship in India in connection with 
the preliminary considerations regarding our subject. This 
discussion has gained some new orientation since the 
discovery of many objects—seals with representations of 
human and animal figures and pictographs on them, 
numerous terracotta figurines and a few fragmentary stone 
sculptures—in course of the excavations of the pre-historic 
sites in the Indus Valley. Marshall has discussed the 
nature of many aniconic objects, usually of stone, more or 
less realistically modelled as phalli, a large number of which 
have been discovered there; h° is of opinion that their 
ostensible use seems to have been as cult objects. Further 
notice of these will be taken in connection with the inter¬ 
pretation of the Kgvedic epithet Stinadem and the evolution 
of phallicism in India. The three-headed horned figure, 
represented as seated in a particular yogic dsana (it exactly 
corresponds to the kurmasana of later times in which the 
heels are placed crosswise under the gluteals), surrounded 
by such animals as a rhinoceros, a water-buffalo^ an elephant 
and a tiger and crude representations of men, appearing 
on a seal, has been described by Marshall as the prototype 
of Siva-Fasupati of subsequent da)s. Another seal 
bears on it a seated human figure having on either side 
a half-kneeling figure in respectful attitude, above whom 
a snake is shown with its hood spread; the attitude of the 
flanking figurines in this seal, even though their hands 
may not be m the afljali pose A distinctly reminds us of the 
same in which the attendants of the cult deities are depicted 
in the later sectarian art of India.. “ Three more seals bear 
on them representations of nude tree gods standing erect 
with arms hanging on sides like the images of the Jinas 
in the kdyotsarga posture and each attended by a half¬ 
kneeling votary above whom* a serpent spreads its head.’ 
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On the basis of the above data, R. P. Chanda observes, 
“ The excavations at Harappa and Mohenjodaro have 
brought to light ample evidence to show that the worship 
of images of human and superhuman beings in Yoga pos¬ 
tures, both seated and standing, prevailed in the Indus 
Valley in the Chalcolithic period.” 1 But whether these 
and such others appearing on a few more seals of this type 
can be regarded as definite representations of cult-objects 
cannot be determined with certainty so long as we are 
unable to unravel the mystery of the script and language of 
the highly cultured people of the Indus Valley. Similarly, 
many of the numerous terracotta figurines unearthed there 
in course of excavations and tentatively described by Mackay 
as images of household gods are very difficult of correct in¬ 
terpretation at the present state of our knowledge. 2 * * * * * Similar 
difficulty confronts us with regard to the definite expla 
nation of the character of a few of the neolithic finds in 
India which have been described by some scholars as cult 
objects. The metal mannikin of crude design in the 
collection of the pre-historic objects in the Indian Museum 
may or may not represent such a specimen. 8 

The nature of the pre-historic remains just discussed 
cannot be determined with certainty on account of the 
absence of any literary data throwing clear light on them; 
but with the help of certain passages occurring in the 
j Flgveda, the earliest extant literature of the Indo-Aryans, 
it is possible to offer a tentative explanation about some 

1 R. P. Chanda, Mediaeval Indian Sculpture in the Britiih 
Museum, p. 9. 

2 For the stone phalli read Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro and Indus 

Valley Civilisation, Vol. I, p. 59. For two figures on the seals noticed 

above, c/. Marshall, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 62; PI. XII, Figs. 18-14, 18-19, 

22. For Mackay's interpretation of the terracotta figurines, cf. 

Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo-Daro, Vol. I, p 258-59. 

* Cambridge History of India, ol. I, p. 614, PI. X, Fig. 17. 
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of them. It may be observed, however, that in India, 
prior to the advent of the Aryans, image-worship might 
have been practised by her original settlers. But it is 
still a matter of doubt and controversy when this was first 
introduced among the Aryans who migrated into India. 
From the beginning of the scientific method of the Vedic 
studies in India this question engaged the attention of 
scholars. The question * did the Vedic Indians make 
images of their gods ’ was answered in the negative by 
Max Muller. He said, “ The religion of the Vedas knows 
no idols. The worship of idols in India is a secondary 
formation, a later degradation of the more primitive 
worship of ideal gods.” 1 H. H. Wilson, in his preface 
to Visnupurana (p. ii), remarks that “ the worship of the 
Vedas is for the most part domestic worship, consisting 
of prayers and oblations offered, in their own houses, not 
in temples, by individuals for individual good and addressed 
to unreal presences, not to visible types. In a word, the 
religion of the Vedas was not idolatry.” Macdorell has 
discussed the question further and opined that image- 
worship was not known to the Indians of the early Vedic 
period. He observes, “The physical appearance of the 
gods is anthropomorphic, though only in a shadowy 
manner, for it often represents only aspects of their natural 
bases figuratively described to illustrate their activities . . . 
The arms of the sun are simply his rays and his eye is 
intended to represent his physical aspect. The tongue and 
limbs of Agni merely denote his flames. The fingers of 
Trita are referred to only in order to illustrate bis character 
as a preparer of Soma, and the belly of Indra only to empha¬ 
sise his powers of drinking Soma. Two or three gods are 
spoken of as having or assuming all forms. It is easy 
to understand that in the case of deities whose outward 


1 Max Muller, Chiptfrom a Gentian Workthop, Vol. I, p. 88, 
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shape was so vaguely conceived and whose connection with 
natural phenomena was, in many instances, still clear, no 
mention of either images or temples is found in the 
Rgveda.” 1 This long extract very accurately sums up the 
view-point of those scholars who would answer the ques¬ 
tion under discussion in the negative. 

But, quite an opposite view is expressed by others who, 
on the basis of certain passages in the Rgveda, suggested 
that the practice of making images was well-known among 
the early Vedic Indo-Aryans. The descriptions of many of 
the divinities given in various hymns, which have been ex¬ 
plained away as cases of vague and uncertain anthropomor¬ 
phism by Macdonell and others, have been made much of 
by their opponents who find in them definite allusion to 
images. Bollensen says, from the common appellation of 
the gods as * divo tiaras’, i.e. men of the sky or simply as 
naras, i.e., men, and from the epithet ‘nrpefas’, i.e , ‘having 
the form of men ’ ( R. V., III. 4, 5,), we may conclude that 
the Indians did not merely in imagination assign human 
forms to their gods, but also represented them' in a sensi¬ 
ble manner. The passage in the Rgveda (II, 33, 9) des¬ 
cribes a painted image of Rudra in this manner, * with strong 
limbs, many-formed, awful brown, he is painted with shin¬ 
ing golden colours ’ ( Sthirebhirahgaih pururupa ugro 

babhruh iukrebhih pipi&e hiranyaih) ; an image of Varuna is 
described thus, “ wearing a golden coat of mail* he veils him¬ 
self in his radiance; spies sit arround him” (R. V. t I. 25, 
13 : vibhraddrapirp, hiranyayarp varuno vasta nirpijam I pari 
spasfo ni§edire l); the Maruts appear to be distinguished 
from their * gods’ i.e., images, in the Rgveda (V. 52, 15), 
where the hymnist says, “ we now pray to the gods of these 
(Maruts) so as to get to them (nu manvUnah esarp devdn 

1 Maodonell, Vedic Mythology, pp. 17*18. Refer also for his 
fiawa, to J.R.8.A ., LVII, 1900, >. 817, 
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acchd ); then such commonly found expressions as vapuh, 
tanu, rupa , etc., used in connection with some of the 
Vedic gods, have particular reference to their images : the 
word sandr$ referred to in a preceding paragraph, is one of 
the oldest expressions most probably denoting an image. 
Thus argued Bollensen in support of his contention that 
the images played a very prominent part in the religious 
practice of the early Vedic Indo-Aryans. 1 S. V. Venkat- 
eswara, another exponent of this v iew, went still further and 
adduced more textual evidence in its support. While he 
was engaged in a controversy with Macdonell about the 
development of early Hindu iconography, carried on in the 
pages of the Journal of the Rod'll Asiatic Society, 1916, 
1917 and 1918, he mentioned, among others, the following 
passages which contained according to him definite reference 
to the images of the gods : R.V., I. *21, 3— Indragni &umbhatd 
narah (men decorate Indra and Agni); R. V., VIII. 69,12— 
surmyam susirarnica (like a hollow tube; Ballantyne has 
rendered this passage as ‘a beautiful perforated iron image,’ 
cf. his Mahabhasya) ; Indra is referred to in many Kgvedie 
passages as su&ipra (having beautiful cheeks and jaws , 
Rudra as kapardin (wearing braided coil of hair), Vayu 
as dardata (striking to the eye, beautiful); R.V., IV. 58, 
3 —catvari 6rhga trayo asya pada due sirse sapta hastaso asya 
(he has four horns, three feet, two heads and seven hands). 2 
But after a long controversy with Macdonell on this as well 
as other matters relating to the subject, Venkateswara was 

1 Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, pp. 453-54. 

2 Venkatesvrara says that this is a description of Agni; for a late 
sculpture of a deity corresponding to it, now to be found in the east 
gate of the Chidambaram temple, see H. Krishna Sastri's South Indian 
Gods and Goddesses, Fig. 147; Krishna Sastri describes it as Agni, but 
it should more accurately be described as Yajfiapurusa one of the 
minor manifestations of Visnu; cf. T. A. G. Rao, Elements of Hindu 
Iconography, Vol. I, Part 1, pp. 248*50, 

7—I807B 
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then of opinion that the Vedic evidence was not at all suffi¬ 
cient for deciding whether gods were iconically represented 
in the early Vedic period or not. In a later contribution 
to RUpam, Nos. 42-4, 1930, he was more definite, and he 
collected numerous additional passages from the Rgveda and 
other Vedas in support of his view; he even used the term 
iconography in relation to the representation of the Vedic 
deities.' He assigned the foremost place to the well-known 
verse in the Rgveda, IV, 24, 10,' which was also noticed by 
Macdonell and others. The latter thought that it was a late 
passage probably containing an allusion to some concrete 
symbol of Indra. It is Ka ifnarfi da&abhirmamemdram 
krin&ti dhenubhih I Yadd vrtrani jamghanadathainam me 
punardadat n (* Who will buy this my Indra for ten cows ? 
When he has slain his foes, he may give him back to me’). 
Venkateswara remarks about the passage, thus ‘ The context 
shows that there were permanent images of Indra made and 
hired for what was in probability an Indra festival, and 
there were apparently images of Vrtra made for each 
occasion whence the plural Vrtrani to be slain by Indra.” 
With regard to R.F.,V. 52, 15 noticed above, Venkat¬ 
eswara makes this significant observation, “ This passage is 
also interesting in that it shows that there was no idol 
worship, but that images were used as concrete representa¬ 
tions of gods whose real form and existence were conceived 
as different.” The existence of two forms of each god, one 
the concrete and finite and the other the abstract and infinite 
is clear according to him in a Yajurveda passage (T.S., I. 7. 
12; also A.V., VII. 31) which reads svayd, tanvs, tanum- 
airayata (‘ with your own, i.e., real, body enter this concrete 
body’). In his opinion, the image is regarded in the 
Rgveda merely as a physical tenement of the real form of 
the god, while in these texts we have two forms of the god 
_mentioned—that in the image being only an apparent and 
evanescent form, and that i,n the universe being the real 
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and permanent form (sva, tanuh). He finds reference to the 
relationship of these forms, the finite and the infinite, of the 
god even in the Flgveda (VII. 100, 6) which speaks of 
Vi^nu’s assumption of another—the finite form in the battle 
with Vrtra where he was a worthy companion of Indra 
( Yadanyariipah samithe babhutha); Indra who used Visnu as 
his vehicle ( Visnvanusthitah ) asked him to expand into the 
infinite space ( sakhe Visno vitardni oikramasva ) elbowing 
Vrtra out of existence till the latter begged to be received 
into the body of Indra himself. From this Venkateswara 
concluded that the belief was that the finite cabined 
in a particular form was not cribbed or confined by this fact 
but was capable of infinite expansion. He finds distinct 
references to the fashioning of images in such passages as 
R.V., VI. 28. 6 (a^rlrarri cit krnuta supratikam, i.e., * make 
that which was an ugly mass a beautiful image ’) ; R.V., 
IV. 17, 4 ( Indrasya kartd svap'istamo bhut, i.e., ‘ the maker 
of Indra was a most stalwart being, a most skilful work¬ 
man ’); casting of metal images is also referred to in the 
Figveda and other Vedas in such passages as R.V., VIII. 
69, 12 (surmydm susiram iva, i.e., ‘like a hollow tube’), 
R.V.,X. 184, 1 ( Visnuryonim kalpayatu tvasta rupdni 
pim&atu | K simeatu prajapatirdhata garbham dadhatu te II 
i.e., ‘ May Visnu make the female organ fit; may Tvasta fix 
the limbs; may Prajapati sprinkle and may Dhata hold 
your embryo’), R.V., I. 82. 2 ( Tvastasmai vajram smrnrya 
tataks’i i.e., ‘Tvasta made the thunderbolt for Indra, which 
could be far flung’), etc. He further finds references to 
temples ( devagrhas) in such passages as R.V., VII. 56, 14 
( Sahasriyarn, damyam bhdgametam grhamedhiyam maruto 
jusadhvarri, i.e., ‘Oh! Maruts accept this your portion offered 
at the temple’), R.V., VII. 59. 10 {GrJ}amedhasa, i.e., the 
Maruts in the houses are munificent), etc. Venkateswara 
thinks that this inference from the passages is supported by 
the finds of images of the storm,gods in Babylonia. He even 
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finds allusion to processions of images in R.V., 1. 10, 1 and 
III. 53, 5-6. “In the la test ( Khila) Vedic texts, the 
goddess Sri is represented as a golden antelope adorned with 
garlands of silver and gold ” (but he does not supply us with 
the exact reference). 

The arguments of the two sets of scholars holding opposite 
views about the problem under discussion had to be given 
at some length, in order to assess their proper worth. The 
whole question, however, revolves upon the correct under¬ 
standing of the nature of the religion which was in vogue 
among the higher section of the Indo-Aryans in the Vedic 
period. The early and late Vedic texts mostly throw light 
on the customs and practices of this class of people and 
whatever hypothesis we make is mainly concerned about 
them; there are certain passages in the texts, however, which 
may incidentally throw some light on the beliefs and prac¬ 
tices of the pre-Aryan settlers of India. The former believed 
in the divine character of many and various forces of 
nature which inspired their awe and imagination. Not only 
these were duly personified and venerated by them, but also 
various abstract principles were raised by them to the same 
august position and respected. The ostensible mode of tne 
expression of their regard for these multifarious divinities 
was by means of the ritualistic performances of. various 
types of sacrifices in which a certain spirit of contract pre¬ 
vailed. The god or gods in whose honour particular 
sacrifices were to be performed by a king or a nobleman 
with the help of his priests, really the mediators, were 
required to fulfil the desires of the sacrificer. He sought to 
propitiate the divine powdrs by the process of offering gifts 
to them, realising fully his comparative weakness and 
inability to exist satisfactorily without their constant aid. 
Again, such was the efficacy of these sacrificial offerings, 
accompanied by'regular prayers in the shape of hymns 
recited and sung with due intonation and emphasis, that 
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the whole act used to cast a spell as it were on the deities 
who then condescended to grant his desires. There was no 
one particular god who was venerated by the hymnist or 
his client for all times and places, and the same man who 
was extolling the greatness of a certain god in one hymn 
and subordinating the other divinities to him might in the 
the next hymn make another the most exalted. Thus, the 
main trend of the religion as practised by the higher section 
of the early Vedic Indo-Aryans was polytheistic and heno- 
theistic or katheno theistic, in which sacrifice played the 
most important part; in fact, it was the religious practice, 
par excellence, which was full of ritualistic acts (kriyavitiesa- 
bahula) and which had for its objective the attainment 
of wealth and enjoyment in this world ( bhogaisvarya- 
gatimprati). The other-worldliness was conspicuous by its 
absence in the thought of the early Vedic Indo-Ary an who 
felt a real pleasure in living a prosperous and joyful life. 
There was very little or practically no place for deep medita¬ 
tion in his early rituals, his deities being never to him objects 
of his dhyanayoga. In such religious practice as briefly 
outlined above, what conceivable place could he assigned to 
the images of the Vedic gods? Those scholars avIio advocate 
their existence in this period would have us believe that all 
these sacrificial acts were performed in the presence of these 
sensible representations. But, in most of the early authori¬ 
tative Brahmanas which lay down with meticulous details 
the mode of performing the various sacrifices, there is prac¬ 
tically no reference to the idols of the gods which would 
certainly have been explicitly mentioned if they were found 
necessary. In the subsequent period of the history of India, 
when the divine images had come to play a requisite part 
in the religious lives of her people, they are clearly described, 
as such in the contemporary literature. 

Scholars like Bollensen and Venkateswara mainly utilise 
the anthropomorphic descriptions of many of the Vedic 
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divinities as contained in the hymns of the Rgveda in 
support of their theory. But what is the extent of this 
anthropomorphism? Keith correctly remarks, “Though it 
would be wrong to ignore the anthropomorphic character 
of the gods, the Vedic pantheon has none of the clear-cut 
figures of the Greek, and unlike the Greek deities it is 
seldom difficult to doubt that the anthropomorphic forms 
but faintly veil the phenomena of nature.’’ 1 The degree of 
this anthropomorphism, again, was extremely variable. 
Such deities like Surya, Usas, Agni, etc., for example, were 
intimately connected with their natural bases and thus they 
could have very little of this element in their character ; 
whereas lndra, Varuna and some other Vedic gods, who 
were considerably freed from their connexion with the 
phenomena which produced their conception, could possess 
it to a very great extent. The endowment of the Vedic 
gods with particular , forms in the imigination of the seers 
has been discussed at length by Yaska in his Nirukta, a 
work to be dated as early as 500 B.O. This interesting 
discussion requires to be fully quoted here, as it throws a 
flood of light on the problem at issue. Yaska writes, “ Now 
follows discussion of the form of the gods ( akara-cintanarri 
devatanam). Some say, they resemble - human beings in 
form ( purusavidhah ), for their panegyrics and tbeir appella¬ 
tions are like* those of sentient beings ; and their human 

limbs are referred to in the hyrfins.They are also 

(associated in their hymns of praise) with objects with 

which men are usually associated.Moreover they are 

associated with the sort of actions with which men are 
usually associated. Others say, the gods do not resemble 
human beings in form (a purusavidhab), because those gods 
that are (actually) seen do not resemble human beings in 

1 A. B. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas and Upani- 
shads, Vol. 1, £, 58. « 
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form ; as, for instance, Agni (fire-god), Vayu (wind-god), 
Aditya (sun-god), PrthivI (earth-goddess), Candramas 
(moon-god), etc. As to the view that panegyrics of the gods 
are like those of sentient beings, (they reply) that inanimate 
objects, beginning from dice and ending with herbs, are 
likewise praised. As to the view that the human limbs of 
the gods are referred to in the hymns, (they reply) that this 
(treatment) is accorded to inanimate objects....As to the 
view (that in their hymns of praise the gods are associated) 
with objects with which men are associated, (they reply) 

that it is just the same(in the case of inanimate objects). 

Or the gods may both resemble human beings in form as 
well as may not resemble human beings in form. Or the 
gods who do not resemble human beings in form exist in 
the form of Karman (sacrifice' ; as for instance the sacrifice 
performed by the Yajamana (sacrificer). This is the 
opinion of those who know the legends.” 1 This long 
quotation fully illustrates the attitude of a person of the 
6th century B.C., well-versed in the Vedic lore, to the whole 
question of anthropomorphism of the Vedic divinities. 
To this anthropomorphisation, will have to be added the 
characteristic manner of presenting many of the gods in 
theriomorphic forms, the latter again in some instances 
being ideologically connected with the particular deities.. 
Thus, the sun traversing through the wide firmament of 
the sky could be easily conceived as a mythical bird having 
beautiful wings (suparno garutman ); the fleet-footed horse 
might also symbolise the sun as a Rgvedic verse indicates 

1 Laksbman Sarup, The Nighamtu and The Nirukta, English 
Translation and Notes, pp. 116-17. R. P. Chanda first noted the 
importance of this passage in his work ‘ The Beginnings of Art in 
Eastern India, M.A.8.I., No. 30, pp. 1-2. Gopmath Eao, on the 
basis of. this passage in the Nirukta, wrongly inferred that image 
worship seems to have become common in the time of Yaska; T. A. G. 
Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Yol. I, Intrcductich, p. 6. 
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(VII. 77, 3; here the goddess dawn is said to lead a white 
steed). Sometimes, this connection cannot be easil) 
established. Thus, Agni is very often likened to various 
animals, “ in most cases doubtless with a view to indicating 
his functions rather than representing his personal form.” 
He is endowed with various animal and other forms such as 
those of a bull, a calf, a steed, an eagle, a swan and many 
other things. Two deities which are conceived invariably 
in animal form are the one-footed goat (Aja Ekapad) and 
the serpent of the deep (Ahir Budhnya). The former may be 
the lightning flash coming down to earth in a single streak 
while the latter would seem to be an atmospheric deity 
dwelling in tbe atmospheric ocean. But these and many 
other such concepts are pure and simple no imageries having 
actual concrete bases. These theriomorphic and anthropo¬ 
morphic descriptions, however, played an important part 
in the evolution of some of the sectarian gods in the subse¬ 
quent religious history of India. Thus, it will be interest¬ 
ing to refer to two typical cases Rudra, the Vedic base of 
the cult god Siva, is very often mythologically connected with 
Agni in the Epic and Puranic literature. Agni has been 
likened frequently with a bull in the Vedic texts and Rudra 
himself is called a bull in some Vedic verses (cf. R.V., II. 33, 
.8 —Pra babhrar>e vrsabhaya kntlce etc. or II. 33, 6 —XJnma 
mamamda vrtabho marutvan etc.); now, on the basis of 
this very fact, Rudra-Siva is sometimes primarily conceived 
in the form of a bull and there are definite numismatic 
data in support of the representation of Siva as a bull. 
But, by a converted mental process of thinking on the 
part of l|is worshipper, the theriomorphic form of the deity 
is assigned the position of a mount of the same god con¬ 
ceived anthroporaorphically. Again, in some much later 
representations, this so-called animal mount of Rudra-Siva 
is made to assume the pure human form of the deity 
himself, with this differerice only that its front hands are 
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shown in the aftjali pose. Similarly, the Vedic Visnu. one 
of the constituent elements of the composite sectarian god 
Vasudeva-Narayana-Visnu of the Epic and Puranic age 
is undoubtedly one of the aspects of the sun-god in the 
Vedic period. The sun-bird, Garutman referred to above, 
is invariably assigned the position of the mount or 
vehicle to the above-named cult deity and is represented 
in the later art as a hybrid creature, part man and part 
bird (though in the early Buddhist monument of Sanchi, 
Garuda is represented as a mythical bird with kundalas 
in its ear). But the concrete representations of these 
anthropomorphic, theriomorphic and hybrid forms make 
their appearance in the sectarian art of a much later date, 
and there can be no question of finding any reference 
whatsoever to such figures in the multifarious descriptions 
of the early Vedic divinities. 

It will be useful, now, to consider in their proper 
perspective some of the early Vedic texts, already referred 
to, which are utilised by Bollensen and Venkateswara in 
support of their views. The whole of the 33rd hymn of 
the second mcnidala of the Rgveda, the first line of the 
9th verse of which is taken by the former to allude to a 
painted image of Rudra, contains the praises of the god 
in which he is described in various ways; thus in 
verse 3, he is addressed as Vajrabahu (with thunderbolt-like 
arms) ; in verse 5 he is characterised as soft-bellied, 
of good hailing voice, brown and possessing a beautiful 
nose (Rdudarah suhavo...babhruh sutipro...); in verso 8, 
he is brown and white at the same time ( babhrave ... 
Gvitice); in verse 10, he is addressed as the worthy 
god holding bow and arrow, wearing a beautiful and 
muniformed niska garland (i.e., a garland made of 
ni§kas covered with many forms— AthunbibhaTsi sdyukdni 
dhunv&rhanniskarp, yajatain viSvarupam) ; above all, in the line 
quoted by Bollensen the word pui*u,rupah (having multifarious 

8—1807B 
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forms) shows that the god Rudra was endowed with various 
forms according to the imagination of the hymnist 
Grtsamada, and there is not the least justification 
for assuming that these were based on actual 
concrete figures. Similarly, the allusion to a probable 
image of Varupa wearing a golden coat of mail with 
spies sitting around him, in R. V., I. 25, 13, is not at all 
convincing. Varuna, the moral god, sung by the hymnist 
in various ways, is conceived as covered by a coat of mail 
and veiled in his radiance, thus being impervious to 
prying eyes, but himself looking into the secret virtues 
and vices of th.e mortals ; the hymnist’s idea about his 
spies is a necessary corollary of this conception about 
him, for the god sends them to look into the actions 
of mankind and report to him all about them. As regards 
R. V., V. 52, 15, Max Muller has translated the whole 
verse in this way, “If he, after perceiving them, has 
approached them as gods with an offering, then may he 
for a gift remain united with the brilliant (Maruts) who 
by their ornaments are glorious on their march.Ho 
further remarks, “This verse, as Roth says, is very 
obscure ; ... whatever the verse may mean, esam devan 
cannot mean the gods of the Maruts or prove the existence 
of idols, as Bollensen and even Muir imagined.” 1 This 
verse is undoubtedly difficult of correct interpretation ; 
it is extremely uncertain whether the particular extract 
in it at all means the images of the Maruts and one cannot 
support a theory with the help of this enigmatic passage. 
The eleventh verse in the same hymn, however, may throw 
some light on it; there we are told that the Maruts might 
assume different forms according to their different functions 
(Hi citrd rupdni darsya ) such as protecting the world or 
collectively supporting it or sustaining from afar (the 


1 S.B.E., XXXII, pp. 818, 817-18. 
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planets, stars and others). The devas in the passage under 
question may mean these various imaginary forms. In 
any case, if we read the whole hymn in which it occurs, 
we cannot but hesitate in accepting the interpretation 
put.upon it by the above-mentioned scholars. Sumbhata in 
the passage in R. V., I. 21, 3 explained by Say ana as c nana- 
vidhairalankaraih sobhitau kuruta ’ actually * means adorned 
with various praises,’ which are figuratively taken by Siiyana 
to mean ornaments. The words surmyairi susiram 
iva in R. V., VIII. 69, 12 cannot unquestionably 

refer to an image of Varuna in that particular context; 
Ballantyne’s rendering of this passage is based on 

the similar description of a perforated iron image 

in later works, which was heated and employed as a 

sort of punishment for wrongdoers who were compelled 
to embrace it. But that sense can hardly be applied here. 
Not much importance can be assigned to the descriptive 
epithets as suSipra, kapardin, dafsata and such others 

which merely emphasise the anthropomorphic conception 
of the deities to whom they are applied. The 

Rgvedic verse, Gatvari 6rnga etc. (IV. 58, 3), merely 

presents to us in a metaphorical manner the Vedic 

sacrifice. Yaska explains the imagery, thus, “The four 
horns stand for the four Vedas, three legs for the three 
savanas, viz., the pratali-, madhyandina- and the trtiya- 
savanas, the two heads for the istis, viz., the prdyanlya 
and the ndayanlya and the seven hands for sapta chandas or 
the mantras. Here sacrifice is likened to a bull bellowing, 
tied in three ways ; this threefold binding is explained 
by Yaska as referring to its association with the mantras, 
brahmanas and the kalpasutras ; the bellowing of the 
bull stands, for the praising of the gods, in sacrifices with 
Rg-mantras, offering oblations to them with Yajus ones 
and praying to the gods with Saman songs. The god 
sacrifice is said to have entered into human beings for 
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the purpose of making them offer sacrifices. 1 Such 
passages as R. V., YI. 28, 6 or IV. 17, 4, which according 
to Venkateswara contain distinct references to the fashioning 
of images do not admit of the interpretations which have 
been put upon them, if they are read along with their 
contexts. What is the full meaning of the two verses in 
which the above occur? In the first, cows, probably the 
clouds alluded to in a metaphorical manner, are exhorted 
by the hymnist, Bharadvaja, the son of Brhaspati, 
to nourish him and his people, to make lean and 
thus * ugly-looking bodies beautiful, and to make his 
and his friends’ houses prosperous ; the cows are described 
as emitting auspicious sounds, the gifts of which are 
so well sung in the sacrificial assemblies ( Yuyani gavo 
medayatha krsam cidainrarp, citkrnuthd supratlkam I 
Bhadram grham krnutha bhadravaco brhadvo vaya ucyate 
sabhasu II ). In the second, on the other hand, Vamadeva 
IJisi describes Dyaus who was the progenitor of Indra, 
copiously praised, wielder of good thunderbolt and not fallen 
from heaven, as being possessed of a valiant son by bringing 
whom forth Dyaus became a most skilful workman” 

(Suviraste janitd manyata dyaurirridrasya karta svapastamo 
bhut | Ya im jajana s vary am suvajramanapacyutarn sadaso na 

1 Yaska, Nirukta, XIII. 1, 7— Catvdri 6rhgd itiveda vd etd uktas- 
trayo asya pad a iii svarani Iriiii due Sirse prayamyodayaniye sapta- 
haat&8ah sapta. chandamsi tridhabaddhah tredha baddho mantra- 
brdhmanakalpairvr$a,bho roraviti roTavanama8jja savanakramena rgbhir- 
yajurbhmdmabhiryadenamrgbhiiiarti8anti yajurbhiryajanti samabhis- 
stuvanti mahodeva itycsa hi mahin devo yadyajflo martyo aviveietyefa 
hi manufyandviiati yajan&ya tasyoitard bhuyase nirvacanSya | Reference 
has already been made to a late sculpture corresponding partly to 
this description (the figure is human, its mount being the bull) in the 
east Gopura of the Chidambaram temple. It is Visnu in one of 
his minor manifestations ; in the Brahmana literature (c/. Satapatha 
Brdhmana , XIV. 1,1, 0), Visnu is identical with sacrifice and here we 
see the imagery is carried furthemand given a concrete shape. 
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blinma H ). So, there cannot be the least justification for our 
taking any portion of these Rk verses to refer to the practice 
of image-making. Pratlka in the first passage should not be 
made much of, because the sense of a symbol or an image 
became attached to it in later texts ; as vigraha meant 
primarily a body and secondarily it also came to denote an 
image, so was the case with this word. Very little also can 
be said in support of the above-named scholar’s method of 
finding a reference to the practice of casting metal images 
in the particular passages quoted by him from the Rgveda. 
The late hymn of the same (ft. V., X. 184, 1) is really a 
mantra uttered in the time of impregnation ( garbhadhana ) 
and there are clear enough indica'.ons of the real meaning of 
the three verses constituting the hymn. As regards the parti¬ 
cular passages in such Rg verses as VII. 56, 14 or VII. 59, 
10, if these are taken to allude to the temples of the Maruts, 
numerous others may be collected from the same work which 
can be assumed to denote them. But the fact is that there 
is practically no support for the assumption that words like 
grhamedhlyam or grhamedhasa even distantly allude to the 
temples or shrines of such Vedic gods as the Maruts. The 
characteristic terms, however, used in the grhyasutras, as we 
shall presently see, are deoagrha, devagdra, devaknla, devaya- 
tana, etc., which in all probability denote the shrines of the 
gods; hut, by the time the latest section of the Vedic litera¬ 
ture was composed, images and temples had already been 
accepted by the higher sections of the Vedic Indo-Aryans. 
In the tiatapatha Brdhmana, description is given of a struc¬ 
ture of post and thatch with mat walls, which was discussed 
by Simpson as denoting a temple; but Coomaraswamy has 
rightly pointed out that “ this was a building for the perfor¬ 
mance of sacrifices, not a temple in the later sense.” This, 
again, was a very simple shed of the primitive type and was 
called practnaoamsu or pragvamsa (also described as Sola) on 
account of the top beams which toere bamboo ones extending 
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from west to east; on a different mode of laying these again, 
the fire chapel was differently designated. In the udlclna- 
varn&a type of structure, also named vimata by Hiranya- 
ke^in (firautasutra, 3, 2 and 7,1) the beams were laid from 
south to north. In more pompous types of sacrifices per¬ 
formed by kings, also, these types of buildings served as fire 
chapels. Ln the Brahmana literature, again, ‘ many precise 
and elaborate details arc given regarding the building of 
altars, generally fire-altars ’ of various shapes; and it is 
noteworthy that the rules'for the construction of these sacri¬ 
ficial altars, given in the Sulva Sutras, make use of dynamic 
symmetry, of which no trace can be recognised at a later 
period. 1 But nowhere in such literature is to be found any 
reference, however slight, to the mode of construction of 
temples or shrines, which must have -found some place if the 
images and temples had played some part in the sacrificial 
religion of the early Vedic Indo-Aryans. The supposed allu¬ 
sion to the processions of the images of Indra in Rgveda, 
I. 10, 1 and III. 53, 5-6, if carefully scrutinised, will be 
found to rest on no better data. 

It has been found necessary to discuss the views of 
Bollensen and Venkateswara at some length in the above 
paragraphs, because their hypothesis was adumbrated with 
great skill and confidence as well as with the support of 
elaborate textual data, their presentation of the case being 
by far the ablest one. Brindavan Oh. Bhattacharya, in the 
long introduction to his work on Indian Images, Part I, was 
also an exponent of the view sponsored by the above 
scholars; but the premises laid down by him in support of 
his conclusion were more or less the same as have been 
critically estimated and need not be discussed here in detail. 
Recently, use has been made by T. N. Ray, of the IJ.gvedic 
verse, X. 130, 3, already referred to in a previous paragraph, 
in order to prove the existence of the worship of images in 

1 Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 42. 
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early Vedic religion ; but as has been pointed out above that 
the verse 4 if it is read along with the succeeding ones and if 
the commentary of Sayana is properly understood, does not 
at all justify us in finding in it an allusion to the making of 
images of the early Vedic gods and worshipping them. 1 The 
mere use of the word pratimd or pratika as referred to above 
without the proper context will not be sufficient to demon¬ 
strate anything. Venkateswara, as has been pointed above, 
expressly remarks with reference to R. V., V. 52, 15, “that 
it shows that there was no idol worship.” In this connection, 
the interesting remark of Bloomfield requires to be quoted at 
length, “ The mind of the Vedic poet is the rationalistic 
mind of the ruminating philosopher, rather than the artistic 
mind which reproduces the finished product. It is engaged 
too much in reasoning about and constantly altering the 
wavering shapes of the gods, so that these remain to the end 
of Vedic time too uncertain in outline, too fluid in substance 
for the modelling hand of the artist. On a pinch we could 
imagine a statue of the most material of the Vedic god T ndra; 
but it is hard to imagine a statue of the god Varuna. As a 
matter of fact there is no record of Vedic ikons, or Vedic 
temples. In all these senses there is no Vedic Pantheon.” 2 
The long extract from Yaska’s Nirukta, already referred to on 
pp. 59-60, ante, dealing with the anthropomorphism of the 
Vedic gods, should be noted again in this connection. R. P. 
Chanda rightly remarks, in regard to it, “ This discussion 
clearly shows that up to the time of Yaska which synchro¬ 
nises with the last phase of the Vedic period theVedicgods bad 
not been invested with the forms in which they appear in the 
Epics and the Puranas.” 3 Non-existence of images and 

1 T. N. Ray, Bahgairi, 1344 B.S., p. 319. 

* Bloomfield, Religion of the Veda, p. 89. 

8 R. P. Chanda, M.A.S.I., No. 30, p. 2. The Orhyasutrat which 
refer to shrines of gods are collectively to be placed much later than 
Yaska. 
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temples or the absence of the practice of image-worship 
among the higher section of the Vedic Indo-Aryans was not 
the characteristic of this only old people of the world. Many 
other nations of the ancient world can be shown to have been 
aniconists in practice. It is late in the religious history of 
China and Japan, that any tangible traces of image-worship 
are to be found. Many of the nomadic tribes of the 
Semites did not’practise it. “Among the Jews, it appeared 
only in exceptional cases (viz., those of the Golden Calf and 
Brazen Serpent). Caesar and Tacitus assert that there were 
neither temples nor images among the Teutons. In Rome, 
according to Varro, the Romans lived 170 years without 
representing their gods by images. Even among the 
Greeks we find scarcely any traces of idolatry in the time of 
the Pelasgi.” 1 

When Bloomfield very guardedly wrote that one could 
imagine ‘ on a pinch ’ a statue of Indra as he was the most 
material of the Vedic gods, he had in his mind the verses 
(R. V., IV. 24, 10 and VII. 1, 5) which had already been 
noted. Macdonell thus observes in his Vedic Mythology 
(p. 155), “Material objects are occasionally mentioned in the 
later Vedic literature as symbols representing deities. Some¬ 
thing of this kind (possibly an image) must be meant even 
in a passage of the Ijtgveda, in which the poet asks, ‘ Who 
will buy this, etc. ” Again, in R. V VIII. 1, 5, reference 
to some form of an idol is seen by him. The hymnist says, 

* 0 thunderbolt bearing Indra ! We do not sell you even at a 
large price ; o Vajra-bearer, not even for thousands or ten 
thousands of riches; o possessor of many treasures, not even 
in exchange of untold wealth ” (Make cana tvWmadrivah para. 
Sulkaya deyam I Na sahasraya , ndyutaya vajrivo na tataya 
Mdmagha ||). Hopkins remarks about these two passages 
in his Religions of India (p. 150), thus, “ That images of 


1 Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethict, Vol. VII., p. 113, 
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the gods were supposed to be powerful may be inferred 
from the late verses ( R . V., IV. 24, LO)—‘ Who will 
buy my Indra^ etys.,’ but allusions to idolatry are 
elsewhere extremely doubtful.” There can be no gain¬ 
saying the fact that in these two passages, very 
likely references to some sensible representations 

of Indra are made, for these are actually offered for 
hire by the bymnist. But, even here, il we read these 
verses along with the context, we feel grave doubt about 
accepting them as referring to actual images of Indra. As 
Coomaraswamy remarks, “Just as the Bodhi-tree and pa (Luka 
at Bharhut are called ‘ Buddha ’ (bhagavato), so here a 
symbol may have been referred to as ‘ Indra ’ H.I.I.A., 
p. 12). But, here also the analogy is not complete. In the 
case of the various symbols aniconically representing the 
Master in the early Buddhist art of Central India, there 
cannot be the least hesitation in accepting them as regular 
objects of worship ( puja); the use of the word ‘ bhagavat ’ in 
the Bharhut labels, the attitude of the accessory human 
and animal figures clustering round the central symbol in 
the bas-reliefs and the very nature of the monuments in 
which they appear leave no doubt as regards their character. 
These Indra fetishes, on the other hand, were they mere 
symbols or images, were certainly not so many objects of 
worship. Reference has already been made to Venkat- 
jswara’s remark about accepting these ‘ permanent images 
)f Indra ’ used in an Indra festival. But the very context 
n the former passage and the term ‘ vrtrani ’ used in it 
iefinitely give to my mind the clue regarding their charac¬ 
ter. These were in all probability meant for abhicara 
(urposes, for inflicting harm and injury on the enemies of 
he hirer by performing some sacrificial rituals, in which 
aey were principally utilised ; if this interpretation of 
leir original character is accepted, there remains no ground 
>r Venkateswara’s supposition that vrtxdni in the passage 
9—1807B 
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means ‘ apparently images of Vrtra made for each occasion, 
whence the plural vrtrani to be slain by Indra.’ As Vrtra 
was the arch enemy of Indra, th# plural of the word 
in this passage figuratively refers tp the enemies of the 
hirer who were to be harmed or slain through the agency 
of these Indra fetishes. This is fully borne out by Sayana 
in this manner; the commentator says, Tadanim he kretaro 
yusmakgm madhya evamapi samayah kriyale | Yadaya- 
mirridro vrtrani tvadhjan 6atrun jamghanat, etc., i.e., the 
hymnist says that this Indra of mine when it had killed 
your Vrtras, i.e., enemies, etc. References to abhicara 
performances, though implicit here, are explicit in many 
other Vedic, specially Brabmana, passages and a substan¬ 
tial portion of the Atharva Veda is devoted to it. Thus, 
there can be no question of placing the above on the same 
footing with the images of the sectarian gods of the subse¬ 
quent period, though we shall see afterwards that parti¬ 
cular varieties of some of the latter w r ere used also 
for abhicara purposes (the rites associated with these 
acts unquestionably differed in the two periods). The 
above-mentioned sensible representations of Indra again 
remind us of various other objects which are mentioned in 
the Brahmanas as symbolising several Vedic divinities, all 
these symbols being necessarily intimately connected with 
the rituals of sacrifice. Thus, • “ the wheel is in various 
ritual performances employed as a symbol of the sun as 
representing both its shape and its motion. It is thus used 
in the Vajapeya sacrifice, in the ceremony of laying the 
sacrificial fire, and at the solstitial festival. Gold or a fire-, 
brand was employed as a symbol of the sun, when drawing 
water after sunset instead of before, and in piling the fire 
altar, a disc of gold was placed on it to represent the sun.” 1 

1 Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 155. With regard to the wheel 
and thegolden disc symbolising the sun, Coomaraswamy’s remarks are 
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But the clearest mention of a sensible representation is in 
association with the Agnicayana ceremony in sacrifice. 
This ceremony deals with the building of the fire-altar, inde¬ 
pendently of the ordinary Agnyddheya and Punamdheya cere¬ 
monies (the installation and the re-installation of the sacrificial 
fires). The Taittirlya Samhitd (V. 2, G, 9) lays down that 
the objects named below are to be deposited in the founda¬ 
tion of the altar in this particular rite—a lotus leaf, a 
gold disc, a golden man ( hiranmaya purusa), two wooden 
ladles, a perforated brick, a brick or durod grass, a living 
tortoise, the heads of dead animals including those of a 
horse and a bull, a mortar, a pan in the middle of which 
the head of the man is put and tl.< head of a snake. R. P. 
Chanda surmises that “ in such a company the golden man 
probably represents the human victim originally immolated 
and buried at the foundation of a sacred edifice.” It may 
be mentioned here in passim that in the foundation cere¬ 
monies of buildings in many parts of India, one rite consists 
of drawing in outline with vermillion paint the figure of a 
man on a full-sized brick which is then placed in the 
lowermost depth of the foundation trench, it being under¬ 
stood that the particular brick with the outline drawing must 
not be disturbed in any way during the construction ; this 
figure is described in the ritual texts dealing with vastuyaga as 
vdstupurusa to whom flowers, sandalpaste, five jewels ( panca- 
latna) are offered. The partially sacred character of the 
golden man, also, has rightly been emphasised by Chanda by 
referring to a Satapatlia Brahmana passage (VII. 4, 1, 15) 
which identifies it with Prajapati, Agni and even the sacri- 

worth quoting, “ The wheel which later on becomes the mark 
of a Chakravartin, the discus of Visnu and the Buddhist Wheel 
of the Law, originally represented the sun. The disc of gold 
placed behind the fire-altar to represent the sun may well be 
the origin of the later prabhamasala or sirascakra (nimbus).” 
H.I.I.A., p. 41, 
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ficer himself in turn. With regard to the mode of represen¬ 
tation, the following extract from the same text (VII, 4, 1, 
16) deserves careful notice, “ As to this they say ' Let him 
make no arms to this golden man, lest he should cause him 
to be redundant; for these two spoons are (in lieu of) bis 
arms.’ Let him nevertheless make (him with arms).” 1 
Coomaraswamy offers an apposite comparison of this crude 
figure which must have been a plaque in human form with 
the * little plaque supposed to represent PrthivI found in a 
burial mound, regarded as Vedic, at Lauriya Nandangarh * 
(H.I.I.A., p. 42). This may also be compared with the tiny 
gold-leaf female figure which was found among many other 
precious and semi-precious objects in the inscribed relic casket 
at Piprawa, the relics, as the inscription informs us, being 
associated with Buddha. After a critical consideration of 
all these data, it can be confidently observed that, even when 
some reference to symbols or sensible representations are 
found in the Vedic and Brahmanic texts, this does not neces¬ 
sarily mean that they were the images proper of the respec¬ 
tive divinities. 

It has already been pointed out that the Vedic and 
Brahmanic texts mostly furnish us with material evidence 
concerning the beliefs and practices of the higher section of 
the Indo-Aryans. Thus, the view here presented to us is 
palpably one-sided and our knowledge about the same of the 
vast mass of the people and the original settlers of India is 
necessarily scanty. Eliot’s remark that “ We cannot assume 
that ideas or usages not mentioned in the Egveda did not 
exist at the time when it was composed ’ ’ (Hinduism and 
Buddhism, Vol. I., p. 53) is partially true. The informa- 

1 For the Taittirlya Sarphiid passage, c/. Keith, The Veda of the Black Yajus , 
Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 19, pp. 409-14, For the Sdtapaiha Br&hmana reference, 
c/. Eggeling, Sacred Books of the East , Vol. XLI, p. 326. R. P. Chanda first noticed 
theimpoxtance of these passages in bis Memoir (No. 80), p. 2, and rightly observed 
that there was no room for images of gocls in the Vedic form of worship ( Yajfla ). 
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tion supplied to us by data gleaned from it and the subse¬ 
quent allied literature, is not merely negative, but also 
positive with regard to the customs of a certain section of the 
people; the practice of making images of their gods and 
worshipping them is not only not mentioned in them, but 
there is positive evidence, as we have seen above, that, in the 
type of religion sanctioned by them there could have been 
no place for it. But was it in vogue among the other vast 
section of Indian population on whose customs and faith 
only occasional and fitful light is thrown by the above texts? 
We cannot be definitely sure in our answer to this question. 
But in the Rgveda, there are one or two passages which 
seem to have a direct bearing on it . Certain classes of people 
are referred to in a deprecatory manner by the hymnists in 
two of the Rk verses, ore in H. V., VII. 21, 5 and the other 
in X. 99, 3. In the first verse Indra is prayed to in order 
that the Raksasas may not harm the bymnist and he may 
kill the ferocious animals ; the god is also besought not to 
let the Sisnadevas approach the sacrifice (Na yatava Imdra 
jujuvurno na vamdana iavistha vedyabhili I Sa 6ardhadaryo 
visunasya jamtorma Stinadeva api gurftam nah II); in the 
second one, Indra is described as having slain the Si^nadeva, 
when he won the treasure of the hundred-gated fort (Anarva 
yacchatadurasya vedo ghnanchiinadeva abhi varpasa bhut). 
These Sisnadevas, as they are mentioned along with the 
Raksasas ( yatava) in the first, and as they are looked down 
upon and deprecated, have been taken by many European and 
Indian scholars to denote the original settlers of India, the 
word meaning, according to them, those that have the phallus 
for their deity {ii&nadevali yesam te). It must be said, how¬ 
ever, that Sayana offered quite a different explanation of the 
term. He took it to mean those people tli&t are addicted to 
sensual pleasures. The exact words used by Sayaua in his 
commentary are —Sitinena divyairiti kndamta iti MSnadevah | 
Abrahmacaryd ityarthah —which means that SiiSnadevas are 
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those who play with their organs of generation, i.e., those 
that have fallen from the vow of a Brahmacarl. He quotes 
Yaska in his support in this manner— Tatha ca Yaskah | Sa 
utsahatdrri yo visunasya jamtorvisamasya ma siinadeva 
abrahmacaryah \ &iinam snathateh \ Api gurftarri nah satyam 
va yajilarp vd \ (Nirukta, IV., 19). While commenting on 
the second passage (X. 99, 3), he uses the same explanation 
(Siinadevan abrahmacaryan) ; hut, incidental reference may 
be made to his commentary on R. V., X. 27, 19, where the 
word Hina occurs The last part of the above Rk is— 
sadyah Hind pramindno navlyan ; Sayana comments on it 
thus— Sadyastadanlmeva Hina iisnani | iiinam snathateriti 
nirvacanat snathitrni ladayitrni rdksasadivrmddni praminanah 
prakarsena himsan etc. Here in this word he finds an 
allusion to Raksasas, presumably the original settlers of 
India deprecatingly mentioned. It is just possible that 
Hina in this passage and Sisnadeca in the two other passages 
quoted above denoted the same people. If this view is 
accepted, we find here an incidental reference to a particular 
religious practice of a certain section of the Indian popula¬ 
tion of the remote times. It can very well be presumed that 
this consisted of making sensible representations of the 
human phallus which was conceived as symbolising princi¬ 
pally the potent force at the root of creation and worshipping 
tjiem. The numerous phalli which have been discovered in 
the Indus Valley and which have been interpreted as the 
cult-objects of a people who were culturally different from the 
early Vedic Indo-Aryans go a great length in supporting the 
above conclusion. This peculiar custom of using the phalli 
for cult-purposes was not liked by the latter. Even when 
pballicism came to be inseparably associated with the 
worship of Rudra-Siva, the orthodox Indo-Aryans who 
upheld the original Vedic tradition were at first tardy in its 
recognition. Hopkins remarks with regard to the above 
Vedic passages, “ Phallic worship may be alluded to in that 
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of the ‘tail gods,’ as Garbe thinks, but is deprecated.” He 
is quite correct in this cautious acceptance of an hypothesis 
put forward by various other scholars ; but the other part of 
his remark, viz., ‘ One verse, however, which seems to have 
crept in by mistake is apparently due to phallic influence 
(ff.F., VIII. 1, 34), though such a cult was not openly 
acknowledged till Siva worship began, and is no part of 
Brahmanism’ is open to criticism (Religions of India, 
p. 251). In the Rg. verse to which he refers, there is not 
the least allusion to anything in support of phallicism ; it 
merely refers to the joy which was expressed by SaSvatl, the 
wife of Asangn, in seeing her husband restored to full sexual 
powers as a result of the austerities practised by her. She 
merely describes her husband’s organ in the verse, incident¬ 
ally referring to her own feelings : ‘Anvasija sthurani dadr&e 
purastadanastha urnravaramvamdnah J SaSvati ndryabhicak- 
syaha subhadramdrya bliojanam vibharsi II ’ 

Another epithet which is also deprecatingly used in the 
Bgveda to denote certain classes of beings by the hymnists, 
is Muradeva. It occurs as many as three times, viz., in 
VII. 104, 24, X. 87, 2 and X. 87, 14 ; in the first of these 
verses Indra is entreated to kill these Muradevas while in the 
last two, Agni, the killer of the Raksasas ( Raksahd ) is asked 
to do the same. It will be necessary to quote portions of 
these with Sayana’s commentary on them in order to esti¬ 
mate the importance of this term. RV. VIT, 104, 24 
runs— Imdra jahi pumdmsam yatudhanamuta striyarfi 
mayaya sdhdandm I Vigrlvdso muradeva rdamtu ma te 
dr&amtsuryamuccaramtam I It has been commented on 
by Sayaija in this manner: He Imdra pumdmsam pumru- 
padharinam yatudhanam rdksasam jahi I mdraya I Utapica 
mayaya vantcanaya Mhdandm himsamtlm otriyam raksasim 
ca jatu | Api ca muradevd maranakridd raksasd vigrlvaso 
vicchinnagnvdh samta rdamtu I etc. In the two others 
mUradevan is once explained as mudhadevan marakavyaparan- 
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r&k§asan and at the other place as simply maravyapar&n 
raksasan. So, this term has been consistently explained 
by Sayana as Raksasas who are destructive; but presumably 
on the basis of his commentary on the second of the verses 
referred to above, Wilson translated it as ‘ those who believe 
in vain gods.’ A. C. Das, however, observed on this, “ it 
seems to me that the word ‘ vain ’ is not the correct render¬ 
ing of mura, which may mean ‘ senseless ’ like stocks and 
stones. The word, therefore, may refer to persons who 
believed in and worshipped ‘ images ’ which were lifeless and 
senseless objects.” Das is cautious in this statement; but 
shortly after, he is definitely of opinion ‘ that there were 
images of gods in Rgvedic times, though their worship was 
condemned by some of the advanced Aryan tribes.’ 1 We 
cannot be certain, however, on the basis of the data before 
us that the word in question definitely meant ‘ image- 
worshippers,’ and we cannot endorse the view upheld by 
Das in this connection that the Vedic gods were iconically 
represented.* But, if the first part of Das’s view is 

1 A. C. Das, Rigvedtc Culture, p. 145. A. P. Banerjee Sastri 
notes the importance of the term in his article on ' Iconism in India ’ 
in I.H.Q., Vol. XII, 1936, pp. 335-41. He suggest* that Muradeva, 
like the term Arya may denote ethnic entity ; that the Mauryas in 
the Mahabhasya passage (already noted by me) does not refer to the 
royal Mauryas, but to a tribe of long standing (c/. the Pali Moriya) ; 
that mUrti is derived from Mura, worshipped by the earliest pre-Vedic 
people, the Muradevas, with whom may be affiliated the Yaksas and 
the Mauryas. 

* A. C. Das, op. cit., p. 146. He cites B.F., VIII. 69, 15-16, 
as referring to the mounting of an image of Indra on a golden chariot; 
according to him, the epithets arbhako na kumdrakah (like a small 
limbed boy) applied to Indra can only have reference to the small 
image of the god placed on the car; the word dampate (householder) 
also in the same hymn, applied to Indra, probably refers, in his 
opinion, to the household image of the God worshipped by the $fi. 
But all this is based on data of a very uncertain character, 
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accepted then we find here a probable reference to a section 
of the original settlers of India who followed this particular 
custom. 

\ The character of the early Vedic religion, in which, 
as we have seen, there was no place for image-worship, 
gradually changed and it will behove us to consider whether 
it could find a place in its later phases. The age of the 
Bigveda was succeeded by that of the Brahmanas or sacri¬ 
ficial treatises which were really practical guidances for 
the correct performance of various types of sacrifices. The 
Yajus and the Sama Vedas form a sort of connecting link 
between these two periods; in the latter period the 
ceremonious yajfla came to be increasingly complicated and 
was left more and more in the hands of the initiated who had 
to complete a difficult course of studies in order to take any 
important part in it. It has already been pointed out 
that these elaborate ritual literature nowhere makes any 
mention of the image proper of the gods and the utmost 
that can be said about it is that they at best refer to some 
symbols of a few deities (mostly sun) to be utilised in 
times of particular sacrifices. The speculative section 
among the Indo-Arvans, however, were not long to 
remain satisfied with the mere performance of these 
sacrifices and they tried to assign special mystical signi¬ 
ficance to them. This was mostly the work of the 
Vanaprasthas, he., those sages that had gone into the 
forest after completing their lives as householders, and the 
results of their speculations were incorporated into the 
Arapyakas, the name assigned to this kind of literature 
being significant. As this body of literature, or rather 
the earlier and more authoritative part of it (we should 
always be careful to exclude the khilas or supplements, 
for therein we find some materials concerning the later 
sectarian gods), is closely associated with the sacrifices— 
it unfolds before us their meaning ( arthavada ),—there is no 

10—1807B 
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chance of our ever finding in it any allusion to divine 
images and their worship. These works set a high value, 
however, on the performance of ascetic practices as acts of 
practical piety and religion, salvation being attainable by 
this austere asceticism. The natural sequence of the age 
of these speculative efforts and ascetic practices was that 
of the early authoritative Upanisads where the pursuit of 
higher knowledge—the true knowledge about the Brahman, 
Atman and the Universe—was the chief desideratum. The 
teaching incorporated in these works was usually regarded 
as something secret or esoteric. Denssen has correctly 
shown that the word Upanisad means ‘ sitting down at the 
feet of a teacher to receive secret instruction : hence a 
secret conversation or doctrine’; this element of secrecy 
is further emphasised by the fact that the word is used 
in the Upanisadic literature with three distinct meanings, 
such as, (1) Secret word (as ‘ satyasya satyam ’, ‘ tadvanam’ 
or * tajjalan ’—these words variously describing the Brah¬ 
man), (2) Secret text (in the Taittirivaka school a section 
often ends with the words,—‘ iti upanisad ’), and (3) Secret 
import' (‘ secret allegorical meaning of some ritual concep¬ 
tion or practice’— e.g., Chandogya Upanisad, 1. 1. 10—‘ for 
that which is executed with knowledge, with faith, with 
the Upanisad, i.e., the secret import of udgitha as otn, 
that is more effective ’). In such esoteric literature where 
the true nature of the Brahman and Atman is being deeply 
cogitated, it will be futile to seek for references to concrete 
representations of deities; the "Vedic gods no doubt make 
their occasional appearances there, but they do so as mere 
accessories either to illustrate some parable or to stand as 
a symbol for Brahman-Atman (as Indra in the Kausttaki 
Upanisad). The anthropomorphism which was present 
to a certain extent in their conception had no need to he 
emphasised in their present environments and as for Brah¬ 
man it would be sheer folly to even think of him in terms 
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of other concrete objects, much less to sensibly represent 
him ( Na sandr&e tisthati rupamasya, na caksusa patyati 
ka&canainam ; na tasya pratima asti yasya nama mahad- 
ya&alj). At best, various symbols, all abstract principles such 
as pranah (vital breaths), prajna (intellect), ananda (bliss) 
or ananta (eternity), etc., were utilised by the thinkers in 
their attempts to realise the true nature of the Brahman ; 
even such terms with intimate associations with sacrifice as 
uktha and the udgitha, and the sacrificial horse were thus 
used in the Upanisadsof the respective schools of the Ftyveda, 
Samavcda and the Yajurccda. 1 The fundamentally specu¬ 
lative character of this literature, confined mostly to the 
domain of the intellectual, was certainly not conducive to 
the origin and growth .of iconism. 

But, the word of caution previously sounded is worth 
reiterating. The peculiar mystico-philosophical beliefs 
which are expressed in this class of literature only confine 
themselves to undoubtedly a smaller section of the 
people, obviously the higher intellectuals. Scholars are 
often prone to generalise and assume that what can be said 
about these few is applicable to all the Indians of a particu¬ 
lar period. Griinw'cdel makes this observation about the 
general artistic activities of the Indians of the period to 
which the Vedas and Upanisads belong : ‘ Though a religio- 
mystical element may serve as a scanty foil for fully perfec¬ 
ted or decadent artistic efforts, the philosophical-scientific 
tendency, especially with the practical side which it had in 
ancient India, is an altogether barren soil for art.’ 2 We 


1 Such was the august position to which this literature was 

raised and such was the respect which was paid to it that even 

« 

after the evolution of tbe various cult-deities, treatises were composed 
in imitation of it, whose main interest and purpose was to glorify 
one or other of the various cult-deities. 

2 Griinwedel, Buddhist Art , p. 12. 
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have practically no means of ascertaining from this class of 
literature the religious practices of the other larger section, 
though we shall see later on that the religious texts of the 
later heterodox sects like Buddhism and Jainism throw a 
.flood of light on this subject. But, in the latest section of 
the Vedic literature, the Khilas (supplements) to the earlier 
authoritative Brahmanas and Aranyakas, and the Grhya- 
sutras we have clear and unmistakable evidence about the 
recognition of the images of the gods and their shrines by 
the orthodox Vedic Brahmanas (Snatakas and Grhasthas). 
The Sadvimfo Brahmana is a comparatively late addition to 
the Tandya or Pancavim&a Mahdbrdhmana, one of the 
oldest Brahmanas. In that part of the former which is 
known as ‘ Adbhuta Brahmana,’ really a Vedanga text deal¬ 
ing with miracles and omens, we find reference to the per¬ 
formance of various rites for removing the evil effects of 
certain omens such as the trembling of the temples, the 
laughing, weeping, dancing, splitting, perspiring, the 
opening and closing of the eyes of the divine images. 1 This 
passage certainly presupposes the partial recognition of the 
practice of image worship. In the Sutra literature, the 
Gyhyasutras (not the Srautasutras which are conversant about 
the rituals connected with sacrifice) which deal with the 
rites to be performed by the householders, we find this 
recognition more thorough. The Paraskara Grhyasutra 
(III. 14.8) tells us that the student ( snataka ) when going in 
his chariot towards the images of gods ( daivatani ), should 
descend from the chariot before he has reached them; if 
towards Brahmanas, just before reaching them ; if towards 
cows, when amid them; if towards fathers, when he has 

1 Sadvimia Brahmana, X. 5. Devayatanaip. kampante daiva• 
pratima hasanti rudanti nrtyanti\ sphutanti svidyanti unmilanti. 
Brindaban Chandra Bhattacbaryya cites this as an evidence in support 
of his theory that image worship was practised by the early Vedic Indo- 
Aryans. Cf. Indian Images, Part I, p. xxix. 
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reached them.’ The daivatas, Brahmanas, cows and fathers 
are mentioned in such a manner that the first one appears to 
be the most honoured among them. References also are to 
be found in this kind of literature to the shrines of the gods 
and the terms used to denote them are 7 deoagrha' , ‘ devaya- 
tana ‘ devakula ’ (its Prakrit form is * deul ’). But even here 
it is doubtful whether these images and shrines were in any 
way associated with the well known members of the Vedic 
hierarchy like Jndra, Agni, Mitra, Varuna, Usns, Aditi snd 
others. The connection in which these gods are mentioned 
in the above texts does not mean that their images are refer¬ 
red to and many are the new names such as Isana, Ksetra- 
pati, MidhusT, Jayanta, Sri, Dhannpati, Bhadrakall and 
others, most of which it is presumable had their icons 
and shrines. The whole of the Apastamba Grhyasutra, 
VII. 20 deals W'ith the carrying about of the images of the 
bucolic deities like l£ana, Midhusl and Jayanta by the house¬ 
holder and placing them in huts built for them and offering 
to them boiled rice from the stlidlipaka. More about this 
change of outlook in religion among the Vedic initiates will 
be discussed in the next chapter. 1 


1 Apastamba Grhyasutra , VII. 19, 13; Hiranyakc&in Gr. 8., II. 
3, 8, 2-4; Sdhkhayana Gr. 8., II, 14, 14, 17, etc., Pdraskara Gr. 8., 
I. 16, 23 furnishes us with a lint of the demons and goblins such as 
fjianda, Marka, Upavira. Saundikeya, Ulukhala, Malimluca, Alnimisa, 
Hantrmukha, Sarsaparuna, Kumfira and many others who are pro¬ 
pitiated with offerings of mustard seeds mixed with rice-chaff. 



CHAPTER III 


The Origin and Development op Image-worship in India 


Remarkable changes introduced in tbe religious outlook of the Vedie Aryans—due to 
culture cootaet—gradual emergence of the element of Bhakti— its constituent factors— 
the Appearance of some of these in late Vedic literature—clear references in post-Vedie 
works—sectarianism, tbe natural corollary of the development of Bhakti— growth and 
development of the Bhakti cults centering round Va9udeva Kfsna, Siva, the Yakuts 
like Ma^ibhadra and others, and the Devi—references to Borne of these in indigenous 
and foreign accounts of the pre-Christian period—necessity for s mie sensible objects of 
representation for the cult-deities and their accessories—the purpose served by them— 
their character—these objects not always iconic—icouism and anicomsm existing in 
India side by side. 

Evidence with regard to the prevalence of images in poat-Vedic India : Literary 
(indigenous and foreign) and archaeological (epigraphic, monumental and numis¬ 
matic). 

It has already been alluded to in the preceding chapter 
that the later sections of the Vedic literature distinctly point 
out to remarkable changes that were being introduced in the 
religious outlook of the Indo-Aryans. It is true that they 
did not relinquish the practices which were performed with 
so much zest by their forefathers, but there cannot be the 
least doubt that all these were having more re-orientation 
due to various factors that were in operation from the very 
beginning of the period when they first set their feet on 
Indian soil. The most important among these was undoubt¬ 
edly the close contact which they had to come in with the 
previous settlers of India. However much they could revile 
the children of the Indian soil whom they were driving from 
the more covetable lands into the hills and jungles, with such 
deprecatory epithets as dasas, anasas (noseless ones), ydlus 
or yatudharias, rdksasas, Hinadevas, muradevas, etc., it can¬ 
not be denied that these latter people possessed a sort of 
material culture which was much superior to that of their 
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victors. It is a pity that we have not before us any literary 
record of what these people were like, what they believed 
and practised, what they thought of their conquerors, pre¬ 
sented from their point of view ; but the remains that have 
been unearthed in course of systematic excavations in the 
Indus Valley have brought to light immense evidence regard¬ 
ing the high and developed state of material civilisation with 
which their forefathers were endowed. The commingling of 
cultures of the immigrants and the former inhabitants was 
greatly responsible for the gradual introduction of various 
elements which are either not traceable or traceable only in 
faint outlines in the earliest literary works of the Indo- 
Arvans. Rgveda, or for the matter of that the other Vedas 
and the early Brahmanas, had practically nothing to say on 
such topics as the law of Karma, the transmigration of souls 
and their necessary concomitant—the somewhat pessimistic 
view of life; but these w'ero gradually being more and more 
discussed in the different Upanisads. The wholesale pessi¬ 
mism of the Buddhists might not have been the characteris¬ 
tic of the latter but * there cannot be any doubt thai the 
genius of the Upanisads is different from that of the Ftgveda, 
however, many ties may connect the two periods.’ 1 Again, the 
pantheism of the former can very well be compared with 
the belief in the multifarious nature gods of the Aryans as 
portrayed in the latter. All these new elements can be 
presumed to have grown in the Indian soil, in the inception 
of which the earlier settlers in India did not play a mean 
part. Keith has very cautiously presented the problem in 
these sentences: * The Upanisads, as in some degree all 

earlier thought in India, represent the outcome of the 
reflections of a people whose blood was mixed. We may, 
if we desire, call the Upanisads the product of Arjo- 
Dravidian thought; but if we do so, wo must remember that 


1 Keith, op. cit., p. 481. 
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the effect of the intermixture must be regarded in the light 
of chemical fusion, in which both elements are trans¬ 
formed.’ 1 

The one important element, however, which has got 
special bearing on our subject and the name of which is to 
be found in at least one of the major Upanisads is Bhakti, 
primarily the loving adoration of some persons by others 
but secondarily the deep affectionate and ni) Stic devotion 
for some personal deity who is the object of worship (in the 
developed sense of the term, i.e., piija). If we briefly trace 
the history of the gradual emergence of Bhakti in the 
religious lives of the Indo-Aryans, we cannot but endorse 
the view just quoted. Among the several constituent 
factors which make up this element in its secondary aspect, 
the most important ones are ‘ belief in one personal god as 
spiritual being, the faith that his power is sufficient to 
secure that at the last the good will conquer, and lastly a 
conception of the nexus that binds together God and his 
worshippers as mainly moral.’ 2 * In the later stratum of the 
Rgveda, we find the struggling appearance of one supreme 
entity into which all the separately conceived Vedic 
divinities are merged. 8 Some faint traces of the belief in 
one moral god who looks after the consciences and works of 
men are certainly present in some of the Rgvedic charac¬ 
terisations of Varuna to whom prayers for forgiveness are 
ofEered by the hymnists. 4 Keith has observed, ‘ The 
thought of India started from a religion which had in 
Varuna a god of decidedly moral character and the simple 
worship of that deity with its consciousness of sin and trust 

1 Keith, op. cit., p. 497. 

* N Maonicol, Indian Theism, p. 7. 

• Cf„ R. V„ I., 164, 46 : Irpdram. Mitrani Varunamagnimahuratho 
divyah sa suparno garutman \ Ekani sadvipra bahudha vadantyagnim 
yamarp mdtariivdnamdhuh II 

4 Cf., R. V., I., 25, 1 and 2, and similar other verses. 
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in the divine forgiveness is doubtless one of the first roots 
ofBhakti.* 1 But this kind of worship dedicated to such 
a god was arrested in its growth and the prominence given 
to the other gods like Indra, Agni, Soma, and others 
intimately associated with sacrifice, adversely affected it. 
Even then in one of the late hymns of the Rgoeda (X. 125), 
the goddess Vac is made to say, ' I give wealth unto him 
who gives sacrifice I am that through which one eats, 
breathes, sees and hears ;...him that I love I make strong, 
to be a priest, a seer, a sage.’ Eliot remarks about this 
passage, ‘This reads like an ancient preliminary study for 
the Bhagavadgita. Like Krsna, the deity claims to be in 
all and like him to reward her votaries.’ 2 * Tn thellpanisads, 
on the other hand, the mental attitude of the thinkers to the 
one supreme entity, viz., Brabman-Atman gets a character 
which is, in no very uncertain manner, reminiscent 
of Bhakti. The growth and development of monotheism, 
a direct result of the pantheistic conception of the earlier 
Upanisads, was the certain background on which Bhakti 
was to develop among the intellectual section of the com¬ 
posite population of India. The impersonal-personal 
Brahman was no doubt ill-suited to play the role of the one 
god of devotion and the strictly monistic character of some 
of the earlier Upanisadic passages was logically inimical to 
the ideas of loving faith, still there are many passages in 
some of them, which are significant. We are told in one 
of them, ‘That Atman cannot be gained by the Veda, 
nor by understanding nor by much learning; he whom 
Atman chooses, by him the Atman can be gained; the 

1 J. R. A. 8., 1915, p.834. 

2 Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism , Vol. II/p. 181a He says 
further, 14 It is true that the 4 Come unto me ’ {mdmehavi iaranam 
Qraja) is not distinctly expressed, but it is surely struggling for 

expression. 14 

U—18’J7B 
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Atman chooses him as his own/ Here, even though the 
idea of faith or love is not distinctly present, yet the 
positive assertion that Atman selects his own and he cannot 
be gained by proficiency in the Vcdic lore and other things 
does forcibly remind us of the free grace of the personal 
god. 1 This again seems to be clear in the Kathaka passage 
(II. 20) which speaks of the ability of a person to see the 
glory of the Atman if he is graced by the creator (if the 
word dhfttuh prasadat in this verse is taken to mean ‘ by the 
grace of the creator ’ and not as Sankara explains it). The 
Svetahatara Upanisad (III. 20) which contains much that is 
theistic in nature contains the same passage with an altera¬ 
tion which, though slight, is material. 2 * It is in this Upanisad 
among the major ones, that we find for the first time the 
mention of the word Bhakti which occurs in the last verse 
of the work. * From this time onward references to it 
become clearer and clearer and Panini in the several sutras 
of his Astadhyayl lays down rules for various word- 
formations in which the etymological sense of the word 
bhakti, viz., ‘resorting to and then loving the thing resorted 
to with faith and devotion ’ is the central idea. 4 

1 Indra says to Prafcardana who had asked him for a boon 
“ Know me only; that is what I deem most beneficial to man, that 
he should know me....He who meditates on me as life and immortality 
gains his full life in this world and in heaven immortality.” Eliot 
remarks about this passage, ‘ Though the relation of the devotee to 
the deity here is purely intellectual and not emotional, still the idea 
that intellectual devotion directed to a particular deity will be 
rewarded is clearly present Eliot, op. cit., p. 181. But he forgets that 
Indra here symbolizes the highest principle discussed in the early 
Upanisads. 

a The last carana of this verse, viz., dhatuh prasadanmahimcina* 
mdtmanah is changed into dhatuh prasaddnmahimdnamUam. 

8 Siiet. Up., VI, 28— Yasya deve para bhaktiryatha deve taiha 
gurau I Tasyaite kathitd hyarthdh prakdianie mahdtmanaty |j J 

4 IV, 9 5 3, 
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The Upanisadic Brahman-Atman when conceived in 
personal aspect, especially in thetheisticTTpanisads, is usually 
called not Deva (god), but Iga, Isana, TSvara and latterly 
Parame^vara. But even then, Svetahatwra found it 
necessary to refer to some personal divine entity like Budra 
(also mentioned under other names such as Eka deva, 
Mahan deva, MabesSvara, Mayl and once even Siva— 1 jnatva 
&ivam sarvabhvte.su gudham ’) who was the recipient of the 
homage of his devotees. In this work which has not cut 
itself asunder from the general body of the scheme of the 
early Upanisads (‘beneath the characters of theism are 
discerned, half obliterated, those of pantheism and under 
the latter, again, those of idealism.’ Deussen), we are told 
that the knowledge alone of this one god will break up the 
fetters of death and nothing will be gained by him by the 
learning of the Rg verses wdio does not know him ( Yastanna 
veda kimred karisyati). But evidently such mental attitude 
of the thinkers, though no doubt it bespeaks a great deal of 
progress towards the development of cult-religions and 
sectarianism, was not at all truly sectarian in character. 
Its natural corollary, however, was the growth of the latter 
in which the element of Bhakti was the main guiding 
principle. The gods, centering round whom these cults 
developed, were not recruited from the orthodox Vedic 
Pantheon, but from quite a different source. Tndra, 
Prajapati, Mitra, Yanina, Yama, Agni and others could 
never actually serve the purpose as cult deities, though some 
attempts were possibly made by those of the Vedic way of 
thinking to foist one or other of them as rivals to the 
recognised sectarian gods. But these, if they were ever 
seriously made, were destined to failure, and in the 
developed sectarianism of the Epic and Puranic periods 
we find several of the more important Vedic deities 
such as Indra, Y r aruna, Agni, Vayu, Yama and one 
of the less important ones like Nirpiti relegated to 
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the comparatively insignificant position of the guardians of 
quarters (Dikpalas), where the highest purpose they could 
serve was of a mere accessory character. Some of the Vedic 
gods, again, like Visnu, Rudra and Surya came to be 
merged in the composite sectarian deities at a subsequent 
period, and this merger was so complete and so important 
for the sects themselves, that some of the latter came to be 
designated, optionally at first, but more constantly at a later 
period, by the names of the Vedic counterparts of their 
cult-pictures ( cf . the part played by Visnu in the Bhagavata 
or Pancaratra cult which came to be described as Vai^nava 
at a later date). But the originals of the sectarian gods 
were the actual human heroes like Vasudeva Kr?na, the son 
of Devaki ( cf . Krsna Devakiputra of the Chandogya Upa- 
nisad, III, 17), Sakyamuni Gotama and Mahavira, or 
mythological beings like Siva (Rudra-Siva), the Yaksas like 
Manibhadra, Purnabhadra and others, and the goddess 
Uma-Durga-Parvati-Vindhyavasini. 1 Panini in his siitra 
Vasudevarjunabhyam vun (IV. 3. 98) most probably refers 
to two sectaries who were the exclusive worshippers of the 
apotheosised human heroes like Vasudeva and Arjuna of whom 
the former was the more honoured and more important. 
Patafijali’s commentary on this sutra fully endorses the 
view ; but what is also very interesting that Patafijali refers 
to a sect called the * (Hvabhagavatas ’ or devotees of Siva, 
the Holy One, who carried in their hands an iron lance as an 
emblem of Siva whom they worshipped’. 2 The early 
Buddhist works on many occasions refer to the various 
kinds of worship that prevailed in India especially in Central 


1 In my book on the icons of these syncretic gods, I shall show 
what elaborate use was made of the descriptions of their Vedic counter¬ 
parts thus, fully substantiating the hypothesis already referred to 
regarding the composite culture of the post-Vedic period, 

* Mahabhaqya, under Papini, V. 2. 76. 
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and Eastern India at a time when Buddha preached his 
doctrine. R. G. Bhandarkar quotes a very interesting 
passage from the Niddesa, which furnishes us with a curious 
record of the various religious systems and superstitions 
that prevailed at the period: ‘ The deity of the lay followers 
of the Ajivakas is the Ajivakas, of those of the Niganthas is 
the Niganthas, of those of the Jatilas is the Jatilas, of those 
of the Paribbajakas is the Paribbajakas, of those of the 
Avaruddhakas is the Avaruddhakas, and the deity of those 
who are devoted to an elephant, a horse, a cow, a dog, a 
crow, Vasudeva, Baladeva, Punnabhadda, Manibhadda, 
Aggi, Nagas, Supannas, Yakkhas, Asuras, Gandhabbas, 
Maharajas, Chanda, Suriya, Jnda, Brahma, De''a, Disa is 
the elephant, the horse-, the cow, the dog, the crow, Vasu¬ 
deva, Baladeva, Punnabhadda, Manibhadda, etc., respec¬ 
tively. ’ 1 It will be wrong to suppose that this carious 
jumble of worshippers of particular objects indicates all of 
them as separate sectaries; what is worth noting, how¬ 
ever, is that here is an authentic presentation of a medley in 
which the sects of Vasudeva, Ajlvakas and the Nirgranthas 
are mixed up with tire believers not only in the Vedic gods 
like Indra, Agni, Candra, Surya and others, or with those 
putting their faith in the efficacy of austerities and asce¬ 
ticism (c/. the Paribbajakas and the Jatilas) but also with 
the superstitious animists. The last group, however, much 
they might be deprecated by the polished intellectuals of the 
day, played no mean a part to mould the beliefs and 
practices of their more advanced contemporaries. Megas- 
thenes, as quoted by Arrian mentions that Herakles was the 
special object of worship of the Sourasenoi, an Indian tribe 
in whose land, were the great cities of Methora and Kleiso- 
bora (Mathura and Kr§napura) and through which flowed 

1 K. G. Bhandarkar 2 Vai§\iavism f Saivism and Minor Religious 
Systems, p. 3, 
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the river Jobares (Jamuna); this is a confirmation from a 
foreign source regarding the existence of at least one sectary 
among the several named above in the fourth century B. C. 
in the Yamuna region. 1 We shall see later on that archaeo¬ 
logical data from the 2nd century B. C. onwards substantially 
corroborate the above facts. 

A somewhat elaborate discussion about the origin and 
growth of the idea of Bhahti has been found necessary 
because the solution of the whole problem of the origin of 
image-worship itself principally depends on it. Borne sen¬ 
sible objects were found to be indispensable by the various 
sectarians who required them as so many visible sjmbols for 
the various personal gods to whom they rendered their 
exclusive homage. The symbols ancf images in their case 
analogically did the same sort of service as was done by 
Fire (Agni) in the Vedic ritualism. Fire was specially 
sacred to the Vedic priests, because it was the carrier of the 
sacrificers’ oblations to the respective gods; in the case of a 
sectary, the image or icon or any such visible symbol of his 
deity was the handy medium through which he could 
transfer his one-souled devotion (ehatmihd bhahti) to his 
god. That was the primary purpose for which they were 
usually intended, though there is textual evidence regarding 
their being used secondarily for such purposes as abhicara, 
etc. (c/. the abhicarika murtis as described in the 
Vaihhdnasagama). The rendering of one’s homage was 
done by various acts of puja in which images were absolute¬ 
ly necessary; these were abhigamana or going to the temple 
of the deity with the speech, the body and the mind centred 


1 McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and 
Arrian, p. 201. It. G. Bhandarkar waa the first to identify the tribe of 
the Sourasenoi with the Satvatas and Herakles with Vasudeva. The 
Greek writers appositely designated Vasudeva Krsna as Herakles, for 
both these deities were very probably apotheosised human beings. 
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on him, upaddna or collecting the materials of worship such 
as flowers, incense, sandal paste, offerings (naivedya), etc., 
ijya or the very act of worshipping the Sri Vigraha (the 
auspicious body of the lord), svadhyaya or the muttering of 
the mantra usual to particular cult divinities and lastly yoga 
or meditation. 1 * The last constituent of the act of piijd 
has got special bearing on the history of the evolution of 
the icons. One author tells us that the image-maker should 
fashion images in such a manner that they would conduce 
to the success of the dhydna-yoga. 2 Many images are 
known where the deity himself is shown in the pose of a 
Yogi immersed in deep meditation (cf. the images of Jina, 
Buddha, Yogasana Visnu, Ye;;adaksinamurti of Siva and 
others). A notice of a very interesting passage in the 
Maliabharata which refers to Narada’s visit to the Badarika- 
grama to see Nara and Narayana will not be out of place 
here. Narada finds the latter engaged in the act of worship¬ 
ping; bewildered at this (because Narayana was himself an 
object of worship) Narada asks him about the latter’s 
object of devotion. Then the Lord tells him that he 
is worshipping his original Frakrti, the source of all 
that is and that is to be. 3 Here we have a textual 
evidence in support of deities themselves being conceived in 


1 Some of the Mantras special to particular deities are (1) the 
twelve-syllabled Bhagavata mantra: Om namo bhagcivate Vasu- 
devaya, (2) the five-syllabled Saiva ODe — Nitmah Sivaya and (3) the 
seven-syllabled Sakti mantra— Parame&varl s valid. 

1 Sukranitiadra, Cb. IV., section 4: 

Dhyanayogasya satnsiddhaih pratimalakeanam smrtam I 

Pratimakaiako martiyo yatha dhyanarato bhavct || 

3 Mahdbharata, Bahgavasi Edition, Santi Parva, Nariiyunlya Parva- 
d by ay a, ch. 334, verses, 14-45. This passage is a curious amalgam of 
the 9a6kby a and Yoga. The entity who is the object of Nara’s and 
Narayapa’s devotion is described thus: Yattat svkemamavigrleyama- 
vyaktamacalarp dhruvam | Indriyairindriyarthaiica earvabhutaiica 
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the dhyana-yoga and their images depicted in the very pose 
had the practical utility of aiding the devotee to concentrate 
the mind on bis god. The importance of such images as 
well as their connection with the ones that were discovered 
in the Indus-valley has been elaborately discussed by R. P. 
Chanda in some of his writings. 1 The true significance 
and purpose of the image proper of the god must be under¬ 
stood in this light and this is fully emphasised by the 
passages appearing in such late works as Ramatapaniya and 
Jabala Upanisads and Mahanirvdna Tantra, even though some 
of them deprecate the practice of the persons who offer their 
bhakti to their gods through these media. 2 But these works 
are mainly written from the position of those who firmly 
believed in worshipping the highest principle without the 
aid of any media (niralcaropdsana) and the attitude of some 
of them was strictly non-dualist ( Sivamatmani pa&yanti). 

varjitam || Sa hyanlaratma bhutdnam ksetrajnasceti kathyate I Trl• 
gunavyatirikto vai purusa&ceti lcalpitah [| Tasmadavyaktamutpannarp 
irigunarjt dvijasattama I Avyakta vyakiabhavdstha yd 8d prakrtira - 
vyayd || Tam yonimavayorviddhi yo*sau sadasadatmakah | Aba- 
bhydrp pujyate so’hi daive pitrye ca kalpate II This original 
Prakjli, we are told further on, was none other than Hari. 

1 This is ably recounted in one of his latest works, vizMediaeval 
Indian Sculptures in the British Museum , Ch. I, pp. 6-10. He suggests 
that the‘sudden rise of the cult of the images of the Yogi in north- 
western India (Gandhara and Mathura) is only a revival of an old cult 
of the image of the Yogi once prevalent in that region/ 

2 Ginmayasyadvitlyasya niskalasyd&arlrinaJi | Updsakdnarri karyar - 
tharp Brahmano rupakalpand (Ramatapaniya Upanisad); Sivamatmani 
paiyanti pratimasuna yoginah I Ajftandm bhavanarthdya pratima paru 
kalpil a!! (Jabala Upanisad) ; Evam gunannusdrena rupani vividhdni 
ca I Kalpitdni hitarthdya bhaktanamalpamedhasam ( Mahanirvdna 
Tantra ). The last-named work, thus, derides the efforts of those who 
want to attain salvation through this method: ‘Manasd kalpitd murti 
nriydni cenmoksasadhani \ Svapnalabdhena rdjyena rdjdno mdnavds - 
tathd li Mrcchilddhatudarvadi-murtavtivarabuddhayafy \ KlUyantasta • 
pasd jMnarp tuna mok§aqi na ydnti te II 
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It will be profitable to compare this view-point about the 
usefulness of the images with that presented in the works of 
the Bhagavatas or the Pancaratras. We have already men¬ 
tioned the significance of such words as vigraha, bera, tanu, 
rUpa, etc.; these are mostly utilised in such literature replete 
with sentiments of deep loving faith for the lord Vasudeva 
and his principal aspects. This manner of describing 
euphemistically the images after due consecration as the 
very bodies or forms of the god is fuliy emphasised therein 
by the prescription that the cult picture of the deity was one 
of his five-fold forms, viz., Para, the highest, the Vyuhas, 
concerned with the emanatory forms, Vibhava, relating to 
the incarnatory forms, Antaryavin, the lord as the inner 
controller of the individual, and lastly the Area, the duly 
consecrated images. This concept of the image is based on 
its unique sublimation to the very position of the god-head, 
the object of deep loving adoration to the devotee. The 
process presupposes a mental preparation, a studied effort 
on the part of the worshipper which culminates in the attain¬ 
ment of that frame of mind in which an object fashioned by 
human hands reaches such an august level. A concept 
similar to the above is essentially one of the characteristic 
features of most of the religious cults of India in which the 
Bhakti element was the main guiding principle. The 
Alvars or the Nayanars in the south and the Vispuite or 
Sivaite saints of the north and the Acaryas of many of the 
sectarian religious systems of the early and mediaeval periods 
throughout India were no doubt highly cultured people. But 
their approach to the deity was different and in it the divine 
image played a very important part. So, T. A. G. Bao’s 
observation,' “the Hindu siastras prescribe image worship 
to weak unevolved persons in particular'’ should have to be 
’ modified before acceptance. It is true that the root idea of 
image-worship can be traced to animism but so also can 
the.idea of the immanence of the godhead be traced, yet in.its 


12 — U07J3 
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rationalised and developed form there is very little place for 
crudity or savagery. It has been remarked that, “In deal¬ 
ing with savage ideas of the inanimate, it must be kept in 
mind that non-living things are worshipped or feared not in 
any symbolical sense, which is altogether foreign to the lower 
intelligence, but as supposed home of a spirit, or as in some 
sense a vehicle of power ." 1 This symbolism is further 
expressed and emphasised by the very characteristic of 
endowing the mediaeval Indian images with many bands, 
which has been dubbed as a monstrosity by some scholars. 
Different explanations have been suggested by different 
scholars with regard to this feature. Macdonel), for example, 
suggested that it was the direct outcome of the monographers’ 
necessity to distinguish the image of one deity from the 
other, when the earlier mode of doing so by the placing of 
mounts below them was found inadequate due to the gradual 
increase of the pantheon. He wanted to substantiate his 
view by referring to one universal feature of the multi- 
handed images;—their natural hands are invariably to be 
found in such action-poses as abhaya, varada, etc., whereas 
the added hands carried different implements which were, 
according to him, nothing but differentiating marks.* But 
this statement is not universally applicable. The alternative 
suggestion that the hands and the ayudhas or implements in 
them portray the attempts to symbolise, however ineffec¬ 
tively, the multifarious activities of the god, is acceptable. 
T. A. G. Rao says, ‘ the images of the Hindu gods and 
goddesses are representations of the various conceptions 


1 Edward Clodd, Animism, p. 78. Italics are mine. 

* J.R.A.S., 1916, pp. 127-8. ltefer to A, M. Hocart’s article os 
‘Many-armed Gods' in Acta Orientalia, Vol. VII, 1929, pp. 91 ff. 
Hocart remarks, ‘Evidently theological considerations were paramount 
in deciding the number of arms, and this is far more in accord with 
what we know of the Indian mind, than Prof. Macdopellls theory.’ 
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of divine attributes. Sculpturally it may be said, the 
number of hands in an image represents the number of 
attributes belonging to the deity, and their nature is denoted 
by the ayudha held in the hand or by the pose maintained 
by it.’ 1 

A well executed image, if it follows the rules of propor¬ 
tions laid down in the Silpa&vstras and is pleasing to the 
eye, invites the deity to reside in it and is particularly 
auspicious to its worshipper. 2 But deities were not always 
iconically represented ; over and above their concrete re¬ 
presentations, anthropomorphic and rarely theriomorphic, 
they could also be figured in aniconic manner. The latter 
mode is undoubtedly reminiscent of an earlier practice. In 
India, iconism and aniconism existed side by side from a 
very early period, and these are also present even in modern 
times. Buddha could be represented by means of such 
symbols as the Bodbi tree with Vajrasana beneath it, his 
foot prints, the stupa, etc., which are directly associated with 
him ; in the Amaravatl and Nagarjunikonda sculptures of 
the 2nd and 3rd centuries A. D., we find him being depicted 
iconically and aniconically at the same time, though in the 
earlier Buddhist art of Central India he used to be represen¬ 
ted in the latter manner. Similarly, Brahmanical sectarian 
deities could as well be worshipped in the Salagramas, the 
Bana-lingas and the Yantras, as in images; but here, how¬ 
ever, their association with the symbols was not so direct. 
Attempts were not wanting to account for this connection by 


1 T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, Part I, Introduction, p. 27. 
The weapons or attributes in the case of some at least of the Brahma- 
nioal images, have also their bases in the anthropomorphic descriptions 
of their Vedic counterprats. 

* Abhirupyacca vimbdndrp devah tannidhyamrechati {Hayailr^a 
paticaratra). Sukranitisdra, IV. 78 Yaihokldvayavaih purndh puny add 
tumonohara I Anyathayurdhanahard nityatp dufykhavivarddhini 
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the creation of mythological stories. 1 The Salagramas, 
Bana-liAgas and Yantras are primarily associated with the 
\aisnava, Saiva and Sakta sects respectively. Then, 
there are various sacred stones scattered over different p^rts 
of India which are taken to stand for one or other of the 
sectarian divinities. It has been shown that rude stone 
monuments consisting of menhirs, dolmens, cairns, and 
cromlechs distributed over parts of Europe, Western Asia 
and India are essentially sepulchral in character. 2 The 
Indian phalli, especially their early specimens, portray this 
feature to a very great extent. Many instances are known, 
in India of ancient and modern times, of stones regarded as 
aniconic representations of the sectarian divinities. The 
well known Sakta tradition about the severed limbs of Sati 
falling in different parts of India and about the latter being 
regarded as so many plthasthanas, particularly sacred to the 
Sakti-worsbippers, should be noted in this connection. In; 
modern times, the most important objects of worship in many 
of these shrines are usually stone blocks covered over with 
red cloth, which are described as this and that limb of the 
goddess. It is interesting to observe here that Hiuen 
Thsang records in bis Si-yu-ki some useful details about a 
great mountain in ancient Gandbara ‘ which had a likeness 
(or image) of Mahesvara’s spouse BhimadevI of dark-blue 
stone. According to local accounts this was a natural image 
of the goddess; it was a great resort of devotees from- 
all parts of India. At the foot of the mountain was 
a temple to Mabe£vara-deva in which the ash-smearing 
Tirthikas performed much worship.’ Watters remarks, 

‘ The image or likeness of Bhima-devi here mentioned Was 
apparently a dark-blue rock in the mountain supposed to 

1 Cf. T. A. G. Hao, op. c it., Vol. I, Part I, Introduction, pp. 8 ft. 
Itao gives us an elaborate account of these aniconic symbols. 

* Grant Allan, The Evolution of the Idea of God, pp. 68 ft. 
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have a resemblance to that goddess.’ 1 Watters’ observation 
about the resemblance is immaterial; but, what is of import¬ 
ance here is that we find in it an authentic reference to a 
svayambhumurti of the goddess in the 7th century A.D. 
Now, these images are principally aniconic stones, and 
numerous textual references to the self-wrought phalli 
(Svayambhulihga ) have been quoted by Gopinath Rao in 
bis work (section on Lingos). It seems that sometimes, 
these aniconic objects were held in more veneration than the 
images fashioned by human hands, for the list supplied by 
Rao proves that claims were set forth on behalf of man-made 
Siva-lingas to be regarded as Svayambhu ones. Then there 
are sacred trees and other objects which were ajso held in 
high respect on account of their association with certain 
spiritual entities, and in the subsequent religious history of 
India, these were specially associated with one or other of 
the sectarian divinities. Reference maybe made to the high 
esteem in which the bacl and tulasi trees were held by the 
devotees of Siva and Visnu respectively and also to the 
sthala-vrhsas associated with particular shrines; numismatic 
data, as I shall show afterwards, seem to prove that more or 
less similar was the case in much earlier times. The asso¬ 
ciation of the Asvattha (Ficus Religiosa) with Sakyamuni 

1 Watters, 1 On Yuan Chivang,’ Vol. I, pp. 221-22. The Bhl- 
madevi shrine is evidently identical with the Bhimosthana beyond 
Paficanada mentioned in the Mahdbharata t Vanaporva, C'h. 82, verses 
84-85, and probably also with Bhisana of the Mahamayuri text. Accord¬ 
ing to the Mahdbharata , there was a Yoni tirtha, a dip into whose 
kupida was regarded as highly auspicious in character. These details 
are important for the religious history of India, the Yonipitha is now at 
Kamakbya, near Gaubati, Assam, and the particular Bhairava of the 
JDevi is Umananda on a rock in the midst of the Brahmaputra near by' 
In the 7th century A. D. there was a similar shrine in the heart of 
Gandhara with the adjacent shrine of the Bhairava (Siva). For 
detailed discussions about ihe*e c/. my article in Indian Historical 
Quarterly , Vol. XIV, 1938, pp- 751-3. 
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Buddha and that of the various other trees like Pundarika, 
Siriga, Patali, Nyagrodha aud others with his predecessors 
were not particular to the Buddhist creed alone; these Bodhi 
trees were the direct descendants of the Caitya Vrk§as 
(rukkhacetiyani) of more primitive times. The trees and 
branches appearing so frequently in the numerous seals dis¬ 
covered in the Indus Valley had most probably some cult 
significance of this nature. 

It is time now to discuss some of the literary data with 
regard to the prevalence of images in the post-Vedic period. 
Incidental reference has already been made to one or two 
among them in the first few pages of the second chapter of 
this work. But, a collected presentation of some of those 
as well as several others will be necessary for the better 
understanding of the theme being discussed here. Panini’s 
Sutra, Jlvikarthe Gdpanye (V. 3. 99) as explained by the 
later commentators is interesting; it gives us positive 
information about the concrete representations of deities 
in the 5th century B.C. 1 But from this cryptic sutra, we 
have no idea about the kind of deities whose pratikrtis 
were made means of livelihood by a certain class of people. 
It can justifiably be presumed, however, that these were 
not the orthodox Vedic gods, but were popular objects of 
worship like the Yaksas and the Nagas; they could also 
be even of Vasudeva, Arjuna and the Maharajas (Kubera, 
Dhftara?t r a» Vidudhaka and Virupak§a, the guardian 
deities of the Northern, Eastern, Southern and Western 
quarters respectively—this is A. C. Coomaraswamy’s 
interpretation and it seems to be the correct one), because 
Panini under IV. 3. 95 (Ye§am bhaktir yap) lays down 
rules for the word formations denoting the bhaktas or the 

* Cf. H. C. Rayobaudhuri’s discussion about Pacini’s date 
in his Materials for the Study of the Early History of the Vaifnava 
Sect, Second Edition, pp. 24-30. 
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worshippers of Vasudeva, Arjuna and the Maharajas 
(IV. 3. 98— Vasudevarjunabhyain viin and IV. 3. 99— 
Maharajafthaft). But Patafijali is much more informative 
on this matter in his comment on Panini’s above sutra 
(V. 3. 99). His bhdsya reads :— apanya iti ucyuti tatredam 
na sidhyati I Sivah Skandah Visakhah iti Jam karanain — 
Mauryairhiranyarthibhirccah piakalpitaJi I bJiavct lasu na 
syat I Yastu ketah sampratipujarthasu bhansyati II This 
passage is highly important, because it throws a flood of 
light on our problem. He mentions a few of the gods, 
viz., Siva, Skanda, Visakha whose images «ere being made 
for worship at his time (sampratipujdrthd) ; again, his 
assertion that the Mauryas devised the expedient of replenish¬ 
ing their royal coffer by the selling of images (it seems from 
this that they themselves were not worshippers of images) 
shows that images were in great demand among their sub¬ 
jects; lastly, it is significant that none of the three gods men¬ 
tioned above can be described as Vedic in character. Such 
texts as the Arthasastra and the Manusamhita also supply to 
us some valuable data about the subject. Kautilya, in his 
chapter on Durganivesa (Buildings within the Fort) says 
* In the centre of the city, the apartments of gods 
such as Aparajita, Apratihata, Jayanta, Vaijayanta, Siva, 
VaiSravana, AgvT, and the abode of the goddess Madira 
shall be made. In the corners the guardian deities of the 
ground shall be appropriately set up.’ 1 These are evident 
allusions to the shrines of the above-named gods and it is 
presumable that the images of the latter were enshrined in 
them; an analysis of the names shows that only one among 

1 Arthaiaatra, tramlation by R. Sbama Sastri, 2nd edition, 
p. 69. The translator notes that ‘ the worship of the Alvins and 
Vaifiravana seems to have been prevalent at the time of this work.' 
The original text reads: —Aparajitapratihatojaijantavaijayantahosthakan 
Sivavaiiravanaivi irlmadirdgrhani cfl puramadhye karayet I Kostha- 
kalayesu yathoddetiam vasludevatah sthapayet II 
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them (or possibly two, if Vaijayanta be taken to be a 
synonym of Indra), viz., AiM (the twin gods Alvins) is 
distinctively Vedic in character. Vai^ravana is the same 
as Kuvera, the lord of the Yaksas, Jayanta is most probably 
the same as mentioned in the Apastamba Grhyasutra (VII. 
20. 3—Jayanta in this passage had no need to be translated 
as ‘ the conqueror ’ as had been done by Max Muller in the 
S. B. E. series) already noted in the second chapter; the 
image of Siva is referred to in the Mahdbhdsya, here, and 
probably also in the Apastamba Gr. Sutra noted above 
Jana’s image is mentioned there and I^ana is the name 
of one of the aspects of Siva) ; the goddess Madira may 
be the same as Mid bus! mentioned in the latter work and 
in the same context and translated by Max Muller as ‘ the 
bountiful one.’ 1 Kautilya also refers to the figures of the 
““goddesses and altars which were to be carved on wooden 
“doorframes of the royal underground chamber” ( Vasagrhum 
bhumigrham vasannalcasthacaityadevatavidhanam, etc., 
Kautilya on NUantapranidhih); these figures had most 
probably protective utility and acted as sorts of charms, 
and were not meant for worship. In the chapter on 
Apasarpapramdhih Kautilya refers to the images and flags 


1 In the Ap. Gr. 8., these three deities, viz., liana, Midhusi 
and Jayanta are mentioned together; Iiaradatta explained them as 
images of the three gods. Hiranyake6in ( Gr. 8 II. 3, 8. in connection 
with the Sulagava sacrifice meant for Rudra for averting cattle diseases, 
furnishes us with the interesting fact that the cow (the consort) of the 
spit-ox (i.e., the ox to be symbolically sacrificed) and their calf are 
•euphemistically described as Mldhusi and Jayanta respectively ; the 
sacrificer then prays to the three gods, viz., I£ana, Midhusi and 
Jayanta to touch the three beasts. If Midhusi and Madira be identical 
then they both are to be regarded as the consort of Siva; one of the 
names of Siva is Midhu§a and Madira is one of the synonyms of 
Durga-Ambika, ■ - 
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of the gods ( devadhvajapratimabhirva ) in the guise of which 
weapons will be supplied by the spies outside to the spies 
inside the enemy’s fort; in the same section we are told 
about the procession of gods {i.c., the images of them— dai- 
vatapretakdryotsavasamdjequ), etc., which would be taken 
advantage of by the spies in harming the enemy. Very 
great importance is assigned to the images of the gods 
in Manusmrti and these various passages in the work 
which lay down that daivatam (images of gods) are 
to be circumambulated (IV, 139), that one should not 
voluntarily step over the shadow of the gods (IV, 130), 
at the paroans one should go to the images for protec¬ 
tion (IV, 153); again ‘ he wno destroys a bridge, the 
flag of a temple (really the votive column in front of it), 
a pole (really a pillar) or images (samkramadhmjayastindm 
pratimandm ca bhedaka) shall repair the whole (damages) 
and pay 500 panas as fine (IX, 285). ^Manu gives us 
another interesting information that though images were 
highly venerated by the people in general, temple-priests, 
whose duty was to minister to these idols, w’ere greatly 
deprecated and they are placed in the same class with the 
Brahmanas who earned their livelihood by medical practice, 
selling of meat and trading ( Cikitsakdndevalakdnmdmsa - 
vikrayinastathd I Vipancna ca jlvanti varjyah syurhavya- 
kavyayoh II , III, 152). The same social stigma attaches 
to the temple-priests in modern times also; it can be 
explained by the suggestion that it was so because 
these people prostituted their bhakti by making it a 
means of their livelihood. The two texts, viz., Artha- 
iastra and Manusmrti, thus furnish us with some 
important data regarding the prevalence of image- 
worship in India of the 1st and 2nd centuries A. D., 
if not of an earliar period. The Mahabhdruta, in like 
manner, refers often to the images of the gods, especially 
in connection with various Tlrthas (sacred places). There 

IS—1807® 
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was an image of Visnu named Salagrama in the Pundarika 
tlrtha (Salagrama iti khyato Visnuradbhutakarmakah , III, 
84, 124); in the Jyesthila tlrtha were the images of Vi6ve6- 
vara and his consort ( Tatra Visvetvararri dr§tva devya saha 
mahadyutim I Mitravaruriayor lokanapnoti purusarsabha II 
III, 84, 134); these, however, might have been aniconio— 
the former, a Salagrama, and the latter, the phallic emblem 
of Siva, in which Siva and Uma are symbolically repre¬ 
sented. Reference to the image of Nandi^vara is to be 
found in XIII, 25, 21 (N andiharasya murtirn tu drstva 
mucyate kilvisaih); in the Matangairama near Dharma- 
prastha was an image of Dharma, touching whom one 
would attain spiritual rewards, equivalent to those of an 
a^vamedha-sacrifice ( Dharmam tatrabhisamspHya vajxmedha- 
mavdpnuyat, III, 84, 102) ; an image of Bramha is probab¬ 
ly being referred to in III, 84, 103 ( Tato gaccheta rajendra 
Brahmasthanamanuttamam I TatrabMgamya rajendra 
Brahm&narri purusarsabha I Rajasuyasvamedhabhyani phalarn 
vindati m&navah II). Numerous such instances can be 
quoted from other sections also of the epic literature, but 
what is of special significance, in this connection, is that 
the results to be attained by a pious person visiting these 
tirthas or worshipping the images therein are often estimat¬ 
ed in terms of the fruits attainable by the performance of 
such Yedic sacrifices as Agnistoma, Jyotistoma, A3vamedha, 
Rajasuya, etc. A careful search among the early literature of 
the Buddhists and Jainas, also sectaries heterodox from the 
point of view of a Vedic initiate, throws much light on the 
form of worship prevalent in this period — in which 
both iconic as well as an iconic symbols played a great 
part. 

It is interesting to note that Quintus Curtius records that 
an image of ‘ Hercules * was carried in front of the army of 
Porus as he advanced against Alexander. Coomaraswamy 
thinks that this may have been an image of Siva or of a 
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Yalqia. 1 The Greek author Stobaeus, flourishing in Circa 
500 A.D., quotes a passage from Bardasanes who reports 
the account of an Indian visiting Syria in the time of 
Antoninus of Emesa (218-222 A.D.). It contains a strik¬ 
ing reference to an image of ArddhanarlSvara (the andro¬ 
gynous composite image of Siva and Durga; Fergusson, 
H. I. E. A., p. 54). Hiuen Tbsang frequently refers to 
Brabmanical shrines and sometimes also the images wor¬ 
shipped there by the sectaries, in his Si-yu-ld. 

It has been shown above how some of the post-Vedic 
literature of India furnish us with valuable data regarding 
the prevalence of concrete representations of gods as the 
objects of worship in India durii g a few centuries before 
and after the Christian era. It may be argued that all 
these passages do not definitely prove that actual images 
were being worshipped, but they only refer ‘to the aniconic 
symbols that might have served the purpose as well. 
Archaeological data now will help us to throw fresh light 
on this question, and a careful study of these, divisible into 
three groups, viz., epigraphic, monumental and numismatic, 
will show that in India of the pre-Christian and early post- 
Christian period, worship was being conducted by the 
various sectaries among her people, through the media both 
iconic and aniconic in character. In some cases, the data 
supply us with direct evidence while in others with indirect. 
Before a reference is made to a few inscriptions associated 
with one particular sect, it will be of interest to refer to 
the interpretation of one or two passages of Anoka’s edicts, 
which have been taken by some scholars as alluding to the 
representations of divine figures: In the first part of the 

1 A. C. Coomaraswamy, op. c/t., p. 42, fn, 5. But ‘Hercules’ 
in this passage may also have meant Krsna ; we have seen above 
that Heracles' name is mentioned in connection with the Saurasenas 
and Mathura by Megasthenes. Dionysios is the Greek counterpart 

of Qiva. 
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Fourth Rock Edict of Atoka, occurs a passage which has 
been translated by Hultzsch as follows :—‘ showing the 
people representations of aerial chariots, representations of 
elephants, masses of fire and other divine figures ’ ( Vimana- 
darsana ca haslidasana ca agikhamdhani ca anani ca divyani 
rupdni dasayitpa janatn ). He suggests that the figures of 
elephants stood for the celestial elephants, the usual vehicles 
of the four Maharajas or Lokapalas, mentioned above; 
agikhamdhani, according to him, may be taken in the sense 
of radiant beings of another world and divyani rupdni 
(identical in sense with dcva in the Rupnath edict, E) 
means the gods in effigie (i.c., the images of the gods). By 
exhibition of these objects in large gatherings of his subjects 
(these samdjas were considered meritorious by Atoka), 
Atoka desired to remind them of the gods whose abodes they 
would be able to reach by the zealous practice of dhamma 
These divine images and other representations had merely 
edificatory value and were not objects of regular worship 
in shrines. 

Certain pre-Christian epigraphic records, however, like 
the Ghosundi and the Besnagar ones refer to Bhagavata 
shrines. The former discovered on the wall of a baoli 
(deep masonry well) in the village of Ghosundi, originally 
hailed from Nagarl, 4 miles to the S. W. of it, in the 
Udaypur State, in Rajputana; Nagarl has been correctly 
identified with ancient Madhyamika on the basis of 
numismatic evidence. Further discoveries of two other 
copies of the same record (the last made as recently as 
1934-35 by the Government Epigraphist) have enabled 
D. R. Bhandarkar to present to us a complete reading of 
the three line inscription which runs thus :— 

(1) Karitoyanx rdjfta Bhagavatena Gdj&yanena ParaHrl 
putrenas-Sa 


1 Hultzscb, Asoka Inscription, Girnar Bock Edict, p. 7, fa. 7. 
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(2) rvatatena Ativamedha-yajiha bliagava ( d) bhyam 
S amkarsana- Vdsudrvdbhyam 

(3) anihatabhyam sarvesvarabhyavi pujdSildprdkdro Ntira- 
yanavatika. It has been translated by him as follows :— 

* {This) enclosing wall round the stone ( object) of worship, 
called Narayana-vatika (compound) for the divinities Sam- 
kar§ana-Vasudeva who are unconquered and are lords of all 
(has been caused to be made) by (the king) Sarvatata, a 
Gajayana and son of (a lady) of the Parasara-gotra, who is 
a devotee of Bhagavat (Visnu) and has performed an 
Agvamedha sacrifice.’ 1 Here is an undoubted reference 
to a shrine of the two gods round which a stone enclosure 
was built in the 1st century L.O. (that is the date assigned 
by Bhandarkar to the records, though previous opinion was 
to place them somewhat earlier); but we are not certain 
about the nature of the objects which were enshrined'there. 
J. C. Ghosh suggested that these were two Magrdma 
stones (piijd-6ild) corresponding to the varieties of Samkar- 
sana and Vasudeva as laid down in the Agtii Purdna. 
Bhandarkar is justified in criticising this view and in his 
interpretation of pujd-sild-prdkdra; but his own suggestion 
that the objects enshrined were ‘ the footprints of the two 
brother gods carved in stone ’ on the basis of his discovery 
in the western part of the wall at Hathibada (Nagarl) of the 
inscription Sri-Visnii-pdddbhydm in characters of the 7th 
century A.D. is also not very convincing. In course of his 
excavations at Nagari, he found in the western half of the 
Hathi-bada enclosure the remains of a brick platform which 
ran from east to west; he says there is no evidence of any 
superstructure on it, which fact also led him to arrive at the 
above conclusion. The superstructure may have been a 
wooden one, as he himself suggests, or * even made, of brick, 
all traces of which may have disappeared in course of time. 


1 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXII, p. 204, 
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A sbrine was thus most presumably on the spot and it is 
extremely probable that the objects of worship there were the 
two images of the gods. We shall presently see that there 
were other arcbaeological data which conclusively prove the 
existence of figure sculptures of the gods in this period. 
The above inscription also incidentally shows the composite 
character of the religious practice of the higher section of 
the Indians; the king Sarvatata, belonging to the Bhagavata 
creed and erecting the enclosure round the shrine of his 
chosen gods, had already performed the Vedic A^vamedha 
sacrifice (cf. the practice of the imperial Guptas). The well- 
known Khambaba pillar inscription at Besnagar of the 2nd 
century B.C. records the erection of a Garuda-dhvaja in 
honour of devadeva Vasudeva by ‘ Bhagavata Heliodora 
(Heliodoros), son of Diya (Dion) and an inhabitant of 
Taxila, who came as an ambassador from the Greek king 
Antialkidas to king KasTputra Bhagabhadra of Vidiga.’ It 
can very well be presumed that this Garuda column was 
erected in front of the shrine of Vasudeva who was to this 
Greek convert to Bhagavatism, the God of the gods, the 
chosen one; the name Garuda also shows that by this time, 
the association of the sectarian god Vasudeva with the 
Vedic Vi§nu (cf. my previous observations about Sun 
conceived as the bird Garutman and Vi§nu as one of the 
Adityas) had already been established. That there was a 
shrine (or were shrines) of Vasudeva at Besnagar is proved 
by the other fragmentary inscription on the shaft of another 
octagonal Garuda column found in a narrow street of Bhilsa, 
evidently hailing from Besnagar; it records that ‘ this Garuda 
column of the excellent temple of the Bhagavat was erected 
by Gautamiputra..., a Bhagavata, in the 12th year 
after the installation of Maharaja Bhagavata ’ {Gotamiputena 
bhQ,gavatena...Bhagavato prasadottamasa Garudadhvaja k&rito 
dvada&avasabhi§ite....Bhagavate ma). So, there cannot be 
any doubt with regard to the existence of the shrines 
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of Bhagavat before which these votive columns were erected 
(this was also a common custom in the mediaeval period and 
is still pursued). In these excellent temples ( uttama 
pr&sada) must have been enshrined objects of worship 
which were most presumably images. A few of the seven 
BrShmi inscriptions from Mathura and its vicinity, recently 
edited by H. Liiders in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXIV, 
have special bearing on the subject at issue (some of these 
inscriptions were previously edited, but Liiders has suggested 
improved readings for them). The Mora Well Inscription of 
the time of Mahaksatrapa Rajuvula’s son Swann (Mahak§a- 
trapa Sodasa) records the establishment of the images of the 
holy pancavlras of the Vrsnis in the stone shrine...; these 
images are called * five objects of adoration made of stone 
radiant, as it were, with highest beauty...’ The part of the 
original, translated here, reads—‘ (i) Mahahsatrapasa Rajuvu- 
lasa putrasa svami...(ii) bhagavaldm vrisninam pancaviranarp 
pratimah 6ailadevagri...(iv) arcadcHam sailam parpea jvalata 

iva paramavapusa .’. Here, we find the use of the 

w’ords pratima and area used to denote the stone images of 
the five Vrsni heroes, who have been tentatively identified by 
Liiders with the * five great heroes ’ ( Baladevapumokkha 
pafica mahavira) of the Jain canonical list, viz., Baladeva, 
Akrura, Anadhrsti, Sarana and Viduratha.’ Liiders even 
suggests that the images of three male persons actually 
found at Mora, probably of a considerably earlier date than 
the Kushan period are three of the five statues whose instal¬ 
lation is recorded in the inscription. 1 The second inscrip- 

1 Epigraphia Indiva, Vol. XXIV, pp. 194 ff. Heading the second 
line as Bhagavato Vrishiieh parnctiviTandin pratimah, R. P. Chanda 
understood ‘ the line as referring not only to the images of the five 
Papdavas but also to an image of the blessed or divine Vrsni, i.e., of 
Krishna-Vasudeva, who belonged to the Vrishni branch of the 
Yadava tribe.’ The inscribed stone slab was, according to him, * one 
of the pavement slabs of a big temple in which the images of Krishna 
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tion of a very fragmentary character, which has been edited 
by Liiders in this series, belong to the time of Kanishka ; 
it contains the only legible words in the third line To§aye 
patima interpreted by him as an image of Tosa, perhaps the 
same as Tosa of the other record just referred to (line three 
of which reads— yas-Tosdyah Sailarn himadgrhamatulam- 
udadhasamadhara ); he tentatively suggests that this image of 
Tosa which is certainly about a century later than the 
first inscription, was erected by some one of her descendants 
at her shrine (c/. line 3 of the 1st inscription just quoted) 
as an act of posthumous honour, about a hundred years 
after her death. 1 If Luders’ interpretation of the inscrib¬ 
ed statue is accepted, then we have here a furtherepigraphic 
as well as a monumental evidence regarding the erection of 
secular statues which were objects of honour ; reference has 
-already been made by me to the Mat statue of the Kushan 
king Vima Kadphises in a previous chapter. Inscriptions 
Nos. V and VI, edited by Luders, further strengthen the 
view that the custom of erecting portrait statues was much 
in vogue among the foreign chiefs at Mathura during the 
KusliaD period ; the former incised on the pedestal of an 
image from Ganeshra refers to the image of the great 

general Ulana (Mahadamdanayakasya . Ulanasya patima) 

while the latter alludes to... rnasya pratimd. The last ins¬ 
cription in this list, found incised on the door-jamb from 
Mathura and at first edited by R. P. Chanda in the M.A.S.I., 
No. 5, pp. 168-73 and plates XXV-XXVI, also fragmentary 
in character, records the gift of a torana, vedika (railing) 
and a third object (restored by Chanda as GatuhSalam; 
Luders, however, suggests devakulam or Sailam) in the 

and the five Pandava brothers were enshrined.’ R. P. Chanda, 
Anhaeology and Vaishnava Tradition, No. 5, pp. 160-67. 

1 Ibid., pp. 200-02. He has recourse to this explanation for 
there is absolutely nothing to show that the statue was meant for a 
goddess or a Yaks! or a Naga woman, 
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Mahasthana (a large temple or sanctuary, Liiders) of 
Bhagavat Vasudeva, during the time of Mahaksatrapa 
Sodasa. Liiders suggests the possibility of this inscribed 
door-jamb originally belonging to the Bhagavata sanctuary 
referred to in the Mora well inscription ; if we assume with 
him that the temple mentioned in the Mathura door-jamb 
record was enlarged or embellished during the reign of 
Sodasa by a person, a Hindu high official in the service of 
the Mahaksatrapa (the treasurer of Sodasa mentioned in the 
inscription No. 82 in Liiders’ list of Brahmi inscriptions 
was a Brahmana), then it further increases the .age of the 
Vasudeva shrine iu the locality. The Mora well record also, 
as we have seen above, refers to the Vasudeva shrine there 
having been adorned with the images of the Pahcavlras of 
the Vrsnis. It will be needless to collect further epigraphic 
data at this stage to prove convincingly the existence of 
shrines, erected by various sectaries not only Brahmanical 
but also Buddhist and Jain in the centuries just preceding 
the Christian era and succeeding it and it is not presump¬ 
tuous to contend that many, if not all, had divine 
images enshrined in them. Thus, here we find a remark¬ 
able corroboration from this branch of archaeology about the 
nature of the far-reaching changes which were being intro¬ 
duced in the religious practice of the Indians. 

Several monuments of the pre-Christian and early post- 
Christian periods furnish us with valuable data regarding 
our subject. Prom the so-called Vedic SmaSana mound 
at Lauriya Nandangarh excavated by T. Bloch long ago, 
was found among other objects a very small gold-leaf with 
the figure of a female carved on it. Bloch described it as 
a representation of the Vedic Earth goddess (PrthivI) to 
whose care were assigned the remains of the dead by his 
relations. He ascribed a great antiquity to these remains; 
but recent criticism as well as excavations conducted by the 
archaeological department at the locality have disproved 

14—180TB 
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certain conclusions of the earlier archaeologist. I have 
already referred to the interpretation of the gold plaque by 
Coomaraswamy and if we accept his suggestion, then it 
seems to have been some sort of a cult object. Reference 
may also be made here to (he unique gold plaque in the 
collection of R. K. Jalan of Patna ; K. P. Jayaswal recog¬ 
nised in the two figures—one m;ile and other female— 
standing side by side, the two cult deities Hara and Parvatl. 
He was of opinion that it ought to be dated in the Maurya 
period. 1 Several of the animal figures carved on the capitals 
of the A^okan columns have been taken by some scholars to 
stand for gods in animal form ; a suggestion has been made 
that the figures of the elephant, bull, lion and horse appear¬ 
ing on the abacus of the Sarnath lion capital represent the 
cult gods in theriomorphic forms. 2 It is not certain 
whether this suggestion is correct; if it is so then they are 
not objects of worship in their present setting, their role 
having been changed from that of the worshipped to the 
one of the worshippers. It has been shown what use was 
made by Ai-bka of the divine figures (divyani rupani) 
in inculcating the law of dhamma among his subjects; 
the devas in animal forms are particularly associated 
with the wheel which symbolises the wheel of Law 
(Dharmacakra ). But certain other well-known figures, 
the free-standing statues, some of them belonging to the 
Maurya or the Sunga period as their technique and 
the polish attaching to them show, were undoubtedly 

1 J.I.S.O.A., Vol. II, p. 1, pi. I. 

a According to T. Bloch these four figures symbolise the divini¬ 
ties Tndra, Siva, Durga and Surya whose vahanas these animals are, 
indicating their subordination to the Buddha and his Law; Z.D.M.O., 
LXfl, 1908, pp. 653-6. B. Majumdar thinks that they represent 
the four principal events of Buddha’s life; A Guide to Sarnath, p. 81. 
Bell found these animals carved on some moonstones in Ceylon and 
on certain pillars at Anuradhapura ; Archaeological Survey of Ceylon , 
1896, p. 16. 
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venerated by a large section of the Indian people. 
The inscriptions on the back of the two Patna statues, 
exhibited in the Indian Museum, are difficult for correct 
decipherment; attempts by Jayaswal to read the names 
of two Sai^unaga kings, Udayl and Nandivardhana, were 
not upheld by many scholars and few now accept his 
interpretation of the above two and of another inscribed one 
from Parkbam. The inscription on the latter statue is also 
fragmentary and very difficult for con ect reading; but the 
character of these three as well as some other unmscribed 
ones like the Besnagar and the Didarganj female figures 
and the head and torso of a colossal sculpture, all fully 
in the round, has been disclosed by the clear inscription on 
the pedestal of another similar statue of a slightly later date 
(1st century B.O.), which was discovered by M. B. Garde 
at Pawaya, in Gwalior State, Central India. There cannot 
be any doubt that all the above figures, both male and 
female, belong to the same category and if we can find a 
clue to the identity of one among them, the others will also 
be identified with its help. The part of the inscription on 
the Pawaya sculpture, which is the required clue, reads : 
‘Gausthya Manibhadrabhaktti gnrbhasukhitdh Bhagavato 
Manibhadrasya pratimd pratisthdpayamti ’ (the image of 
Bhagavan Manibhadra is being established by the guild of 
the worshippers of Manibhadra). Certain Buddhist and 
Jaina texts clearly lay down that Manibhadra was the name 
of a Yak§a ; Samyutta Nikaya (I, 10, 4), for example, refers 
to the Manimala Caitya in Magadha as the haunt of the - 
Yaksa Manibhadra ; and * the Surya Prajilapti, an ancient 
Jaina text, tells us that a Manibhadra Caitya stood to the 
north-east of the city named Mithila, the ancient capital 
of Tirhut.’ 1 In the Mahamayitn list of the Yaksas, giving 

1 E. P. Chanda, M.A.8.I., No. 30, p. 7. He further informs 
us ‘ In the Vedic literature, the term Yak?a does not occur as the name 
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us the names of the tutelary divinities of particular cities 
and places of India, Purnabhadra and Manibhadra, two 
brother Yaksas are described as the particular objects of 
worship in Brabmavatl. 1 Manibhadra in the above in¬ 
scription is distinctly described as Bhagavat which shows 
that he was an object of worship; it has already been 
shown above that an early Buddhist text, viz., the Niddeta, 
commentary refers to the worshippers of Purnabhadra and 
Manibhadra among other deities. The name Kunika, 
unanimously read by scholars on the pedestal of the 
Parkham sculpture, has also been found on the so-called 
statue of Manasa Devi at Mathura, which is described 
in the inscription as Yaksi Layava, whose image was 
made for the sons of Sa, by Naka, pupil of Kunika,. 2 
The last-named Mathura image is probably to be 

of a class of superhuman beings and Kuvera Vai^ravana (the king of 
the Yaksas according to the Buddhist and post-Vedic Brahmanic litera¬ 
ture) is the king of the Raksas/ But Coomaraswamy says that the 
word occurs several times in the Rgveda, Atharvaveda , the Brahmanas 
and the Upanisads ; in these early allusions, a dual attitude is re¬ 
cognisable one of fear and dislike, the other of respect. Tbe first 
reflected merely an Aryan dislike and distrust of aboriginal deities, 
while the second from the association of the idea of the tree of life, 
presents in certain Yedic passages, with the Yaksas who are primarily 
vegetation spirits, guardians of the vegetative source of life; Yahaas , 
Pt. II, p. 1-2. 

1 Journal Asiatique , 1915, Mahdmdyurl, edited with introduction 
and notes by Sylvain L<$v5, p. 38. Manibhadro Brahmavaiydm Puma- 
bhadra&ca bhraiarau . The location of Brahmavatl is unknown. Ldvi 
suggests that the city might have been in the region of Varnu and 
Gandhara. 

* The pedestal inscription was read and interpreted by R. P. 
Chanda in A.S.I.A.R., 1922-23, p. 1C5. Tf this reading is correct, then 
both Naka and Kunika appear to be the names of two early Indian 
sculptors, like Amrita and Indranilamani, two Gaudian sculptors of the 
mediaeval period ; the jatter will be referred to again in Chapter V of 
this book. 
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dated in the Maurya or in the early Sunga period. 
Cooroaraswamy refers to another Yaksa figure found at 
Deoriya, also of the same age in his Origin of the Buddha 
Image, Boston Museum Art Bulletin, 1927, pi. 4, fig. 47. 
The fact, however, that some of these Yaksa statues (one of 
the male ones from Patna in the Indian Museum and the 
Didarganj Yaksini) hold chauris (fly-whisks) in one of their 
hands has led R. P. Chanda to conclude that all of them 
‘ were evidently intended for decorative purposes ’ and were 
originally attached to Caitya trees or stupas ’ (ibid., p. 37). 
He wants to substantiate his view with a reference to the 
‘disposition of the images of the Yaksas, Nagas and 
Devatas on the railing of the slupa of Bharhut and on the 
old railing round the Bodhi tree at Bodh-Gaja.’ But this 
conclusion can hardly be accepted; to think of these huge 
stone figures, in the round, as mere accessories, when we find 
Manibhadra being described as Blmgabat and when we see 
that these divinities, ardently worshipped by their bhaktas, 
are given the roles of accessories only in the Buddhist 
monuments, where they themselves are the worshippers of 
the Master, is unjustified. The Deoriya figure wears a 
turban and is sheltered by an umbrella ; Coomaraswamy does 
not exclude the possibility of its being a royal statue. But 
so striking an affinity exists among these sculptures, that 
there can be very little doubt about their all being regarded 
as Yaksas, who were the cult deities of a large section of the 
Indians. The yak-tail is not perhaps a distinctive mark of 
secondary rank in these early statues ; it became so in much 
later reliefs connected with the cults recognised by the 
orthodox section, where it is placed in the hands of some 
of the accessory figures of the central cult image. Among 
the various auspicious signs mentioned in the Jaina Kalpa - 
sutra, yak-tail is one, and it is sometimes regarded as 
an attribute of a Cakravartin. The Manibhadra statue 
also seems to have held a yak-tail in its right hand, 
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while the water or nectar vessel in its left hand is a 
common attribute placed in the hands of many cult deities 
like Siva and the future Buddha Maitreya. Coomaraswamy 
has amassed a wealth of textual evidence in support of their 
intimate association with the element of bhakti and piija 
in Indian religion. 1 He has also collected a number of 
texts containing references to the shrines and temples of the 
Yaksas, the former sometimes meaning no more than a 
sacred tree or a tree with an altar while the latter referring 
to structural buildings with images enshrined in them. He 
rightly observes that the existence of image (and Yaksa 
images are few of the oldest known images in India) in every 
case implies the existence of temples and a cult; as regards 
the Manibhadra figure he remarks that ‘ this must have been 
housed in some kind of structure.’ 2 

The Y’aksas and Yaksinis that are represented and 
labelled with identificatory inscriptions by the artists of 
Bharhut are Supavasa, Viriidhaka, Gangita, Suciloma, 
Kupira (Kuvera), Ajakalako, Sudasana and Cada; the devatas 
that can be recognised there with the help of the inscriptions 
are Sirimii, Culakoka (Ksudrakoka) and Mahakoka; we can 
also definitely identify with the artists’ aid the Naga king 
Elapatra (Erakapatra) in his two forms, first as a serpent 
and secondly as a human being with serpent hoods attached 
to the back of his head. B. M. Barua has collected mytho¬ 
logical stories from the Pali Buddhist literature referring to 
the particular occasions when one or other of the above had 
come in contact with the Buddha and received his blessings. 8 
In the other early Buddhist monuments like Sanchi and 
Bodh Gaya, we find many of these figures, though they can¬ 
not be clearly distinguished in the absence of descriptive 


1 A. C. Coomaraswamy, Yahsas, Part I., pp. 24-28. 

* Coomaraswamy, Op. cit., p. 18. 

* B, M. Barua, Bharhut, Vol. II, pp. 57-74 
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labels by their side. The Hellenistic artists of Gandhara, 
in the approved Buddhist tradition, do not fail to portray 
elaborately the same class of figures in the numerous 
reliefs that decorated the various sections of the stupas and 
viharas. The frequency with which they appear in these 
monuments, though here in a secondary position, does not 
fail to impress one about the hold which they had on the 
religious lives of the people. Several Naga figures, snake 
coils and hood attached to the back of their human bodies, 
are in the collection of the Mathura Museum. The inscribed 
life-size statue from Chbargaon ( C. 13. in the Museum) 
of the time of Huvishka (40th year), standing in a spirited 
attitude with his right hand rcsed above the head, shows 
that this object of worship was installed * at their own tank 
by two friends Senahasti and Bhonuka for the propitiation 
of the worshipful Naga ( Priyyatti Bhagava Nago).’ The 
Sculpture No. C. 28 in the same Museum representing a 
corpulent male and a female figure seated to front side by 
side has an inscription in Brahmi characters of the Kushana 
period, which reads Priyati Sidha (h) (May the Siddha be 
pleased). 1 Belief No. C. 8. and Sculpture No. C. 12 there, 
regarded as similar to the above by Vogel and iconographi- 
cally akin to Kuvera and his consort (in No. C. 12 the 
female is shown with a child on her left knee) may properly 
be described as Siddhas, a class of worshipful beings, the 
denizens of the antarlksa region, belonging to the category of 
the Gandharbas, Vidyadharas, Kinnaras, etc., also represent¬ 
ed in early and later art. All the various images just 
mentioned are mostly those of the gods that are described 
in the early Jaina literature as vyantara devatas, i.e., 
‘ intermediate gods ’ (are they also intermediaries in a sense 
between the mortals and the new formed higher sectarian 

1 J. P. H. Vogel, Mathura Museum Catalogue, pp. 88-89, for the 
Chbargaon Naga, and p. 92 for the Siddha image. 
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gods the objects of their worship?). 1 The images of the 
early Vedic divinities are few and far between—in early 
Buddhist art Sakra and Brahma are no doubt introduced as 
accessories, but their independent figures as objects of 
worship ( bhagavat) are not likely to be found; iconic 
representations of the new-formed sectarian gods like 
Vasudeva and Siva are also rare in the early period. 

The above-mentioned data collected from a somewhat 
summary study of the extant early Indian monuments lend 
support to the view that the higher section of Indo- 
Aryans, at the time we are speaking of they have become 
for all intents and purposes Indians, owed their inception to 
this practice of making images and worshipping them, to 
their culture contact with the lower inass of the people and 
the earlier settlers of India. The evidence of the early 
Buddhist monuments like Bharhut and Sanchi fully proves 
that when the higher sectarian god Buddha was not being 
represented in an iconic form, these folk gods and goddesses 
were being iconically represented. I shall presently show 
with the aid of numismatic data that the deities belonging 
to the orthodox Brabmanical sectaries like Siva and Vasu- 
deva-Visnu seem to have already come to be iconically 
represented in the 1st and 2nd centuries B. C. if not earlier. 
The iconic representations of these cult-objects, however, 
was probably a direct outcome of the gradual incorporation 
of most or all of the lower divinities in the ever-expanding 
Brahmanic pantheon and their association with and absorp¬ 
tion into particular cults. The Kaliya-damana episode in 
the mythology of the Vasudeva sect should be profitably 

1 For some details regarding the Vidyadhara motif in early 
Indian art, refer to my article on ‘ Vidy&dhara ’ in J.I 8.O.A., Vol. 
IV, No. 1, pp. 52ff. Liiders has recently published a long article on 
‘ Vidyadharas in Indian Art and Mythology/ in Z.D.M.O., 1938. The 
article is full of interesting information, 
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compared in this connection. The other stories connected 
with this cult, such as the killing of the ass demon 
Dhenuka, the bull demon Arista, the horse demon Ke6in 
and the destruction of the twin Arjuna trees occurring in the 
post-0hristian Bhagavata literature and illustrated in art as 
early as the 4thcentury A. D.(if not earlier), perhaps portrays 
the mythologists’ attempts to refer to the subjugation of 
some of the lower cults by the higher one which was soon to 
be accepted as authoritative by the orthodox Vedic section 
of the people. Coomaraswamy has collected plastic 
evidence to show how the iconography of the lower gods 
influenced the same of the higher cult deities ; his remark 
in this connection is worth quoting : ‘ In early Indian 

art, so far as cult images are concerned, one iconographic 
type stands out predominant, that is the standing figure 
with the right hand raised, the left on the hip ... Of 
this type are the early images of Yaksas, and Yaksis 
whether independent or attendant. And it is also this 
type which provided the model for the cult images of other 
deities, such as Siva or Buddha, when the necessities of 
Bhakti determined the appearance of all deities in visible 
forms.’ 1 We have already seen the etiology of the Yogi 
motif of some of the cult-images ; here, we get a clue to 
the origin of the other mode. Vogel has also rightly 

observed f modern idols of Baladeva manufactured here are 
exact copies of the ancient Naga figures.’ 2 It may be 
added that in ancient and mediaeval times also, images 
of Baladeva (Samkarsana, the elder brother of Vasudeva) 
were directly copied from the hybrid Naga figures and this 
iconographic association has led to the creation of the 
confused myth that he was an incarnation of the world- 
snake Ananta Naga or Se§a Naga. 

1 A. 0. Coomaraawamy, Yaksas, Part I, p. 29. 

* J. Pb. VSgel, op. oit., p. 89. 

J&-1807B 
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It will not be out of place here to put in a few words 
about a practice which is intimately associated with that 
of worshipping images in shrines. This is the custom of 
the .erection of the dhvajas or votive columns in honour of 
various sectarian deities like Vasudeva-Visnu, Samkarsana, 
Pradyumna, Kubera, Skanda Mahasena and others, before 
their temples. These dhvajas remind us not only of the 
memorial columns, one of whose early prototypes was the 
wooden sthuna of the Vedic burial mounds, but also of tbe 
Yupastambhas which were erected by kings and noble men 
of yore in commemoration of their performance of the 
various Vedic sacrifices. 1 The Garudadhvaja that was 
discovered at Besnagar has already been referred to. But 
it will be of interest to note here that two other capitals 
of columns, whose shafts have unfortunately not been 
discovered, are shaped one as a tala (fan palm) and the 
other as a makara (crocodile) and there can be no doubt 
that these, when they were whole, served as the votive 

1 For Vedic sthuna cf. R.V., X. 18, 13. For the Yupaatambhai, 
refer to Mahabharata , III, 198, V. 10 ; I, 94, V. 28-29 ; Raghuvamta, 
VI, 88 ; Isapur stone one with a Brahml inscription of the time of 
Vasbiska, the successor of Kanishka, in the year 24 of the Kushan era, 
J. Ph. Vogel, op. cit., p. 189 ; three recently discovered stone Yupas 
at Badva in Kotah State (Rajputana) of the Krba year 295, E.I., 
XXIII, p. 42 ff. and pis ; the Bijaygadh sacrificial post (yupa) 
with an inscription of the JKrba year 428, Fleet, CM./., Ill, 
p. 258. Reference may also be made to the ASokan columns ; they 
are really Sasanastambhas {cf. the word Sdsanastambha used in the 
Motupalli pillar inscription of Ganapatideva, E.I ., XII, pp. 195-97), 
but are described as 4 Sildthambhas 9 in the edicts ; it is interesting 
to note that A4oka in lireotly refers to the existing custom of erecting 
free standing stone pillars in India, cf . Rupnath Rock edict, lines. 4 5. 
The erection of Indra-dhvajas , usually wooden ones, specially asso¬ 
ciated with royalty, is frequently referred to in the epic and pura^ic 
literature ; the BrhatsarjihUd devotes a whole chapter on Indradhvpja 
fakfa^atn. 
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columns dedicated to the two vyuhas, viz., Samkarsana and 
Pradyumna (the former is Taladhvaja and the latter Makara- 
ketana) of the Bhagavata or the Pancaratra cult. 1 D. R. 
Bhandarkar’s suggestion that the makara, itself the pinnacle 
of the capital, was originally surmounted by a crowning 
piece, another garuda capital discovered at Besnagar, 
is a priori unlikely ; for the discovery of the separate tala, 
garuda and makara capitals proves the probability of all 
the three of the four vyuhas, viz., Vasudeva, Samkarsana, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha having been enshrined in the 
locality. The two small holes behind the eyes of the makara, 
which led Bhandarkar to make that suggestion, were pro¬ 
bably meant for the insertion of painted banners or flags. 
It is very likely that the Besnagar site contained also a 
shrine of Aniruddha, which had within its precincts a 
rsyadhvaja (rsya is a white antelope), rsya being his special 
lahcchana ; unfortunately no such dhvaja has been dis¬ 
covered at Besnagar or in its environs. The capital of a 
stone column shaped like a cluster of palmyra leaves to be 
dated approximately in the 1st century B.C., discovered 
by Garde at Pawaya in Gwalior State, curiously enough 
substantiates the old practice of erecting taladhvajas, in 
honour of Samkarsana. 2 Reference ought to be made in 
this connection to the capital of a stone column, in the 
form of ‘ a banyan tree represented as a Kalpa-vrksa, 
yielding abundance, enclosed by a plaited rail and rising 
from a square railed base ” which was discovered by 
C unn ingham at Besnagar. Bags and vases overflowing 
with coins are shown beneath the branches of the tree ; a 
conch-shell and a lotus flower ‘ similarly exuding coins 
found on the other side of the tree,’ have correctly been 
identified by Coomaraswamy with the two of the ‘ nidhis 

1 A.S.I.A.R., 1913-14, pp. 188-91, pi. LIU and LIV. 

* A.8.I.A.R., 1914-15, Part I, p. 21, pi. XVI c. 
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of Kubera, viz., Sankha and Padma. This banyan capital 
which is usually dated in the 3rd century B. C. must have 
been originally placed on the top of a column standing in 
front of a shrine of Kubera-Vai&ravana, whose special 
cognisance was a bag or a vase full of coins. 1 Not very 
long ago were discovered some interesting stone objects at 
Lala Bhagat, a small village in the Dehrapur Tehsil of the 

1 Coomaraswamy, Yaksas, Pt. II, p. 72, pi. 1. The original 
is in the Indian Museum, Calcutta ; I have counted the number of 
objects coming in a downpour a9 it were from the Kalpadruma and 
have found in all there are 8 such:—a conch-shell, a lotus, two 
vases all exuding coins and four more or less similar bags or purses, 
their necks tied round by strings, the idea being that they 
are also containing treasures. Coomaraswamy enumerates 9 
treasures of Kubera, viz., Padma , Mahapadma, tSankha , Makara , 
Kacchapa, Mukunda, Nanda , Nila and Kharva which are nearly 
water-symbols according to him. But the list is nob the same 
in all the texts ; the above list does partially agree with the one 
quoted in the Sabdakalpadruma from Haravali , the names of the 
last three being put in as Kunda , Nila and Varcca . Kunda seems 
to be a mistake for Nanda and Varcca or Kharva are evidently later 
additions; for the same lexicon quotes from Bharata— 9 Markapdeya- 
purdne tu varcca Hi hitvd astdveva uktdfy:—Padmini ndma yd vidya 
LatymUtasyddhidevata I Tadadhara&ca nidhayastan me nigadatab 
irtyu II Tatra Padmamahapadman tatha makarakacchapdn | Mukun - 
danilannandaica iankhaicaivatfamo nidhi II Satyamrddhydrp, bhavan - 
tyete $adbhfy eaha bhavantyami | Ete hyaetau eamakhydtd nidhayd - 
stava kroffuke II 

So we see there is no uniformity about the number and we can 
suggest that the eight objects descending from the banyan capital 
symbolise the a$tanidhis of Kubera. Mediaeval representations 
of Jambhala, the Buddhist counterpart of Kubera show the 
god seated on a couch beneath which is a row of eight coin 
jars, on the upturned one of which exuding coins* the god’s right leg 
rests; one of his hands holds a mongoose vomitting jewels; the purse 
is the usual cognisance of the Brahmapical Kubera. The number of 
coin jars beneath the seat of Jambhala should be noted in this 
connection. 
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Cawnpore district, U.P.; these consisted of a red sandstone 
cock carved in the round and a broken red sandstone 
pillar square below and octagonal above.' The latter bears 
among other figures the one of Gaja-Laksml flanked by a 
pilaster emerging from a pot resting on the head of a Yaksa 
and crowned by a cock ; the stone cock must have originally 
served as the capital of a column, perhaps the very column 
whose carved shaft was found some distance from it, as it 
still bears a tenon projecting from its bottom. The cock as 
well as the peacock is the particular emblem of Karttikeya 
and is especially associated with various aspects of the 
deity; thus on the coins of the Kushana emperor Huvishka, 
Mahasena and Skanda, two of the different aspect of the 
same god are shown holding in their hands standards 
surmounted by a bird which is presumably a cock or a 
peacock. 2 Skanda Karttikeya is described in the texts as 
Barhiketu (Skanda Kumararupah hktidharo barhiketuica, 
Brhat Samhita ch. 57), and so there can be no doubt that 
these Lala Bhagat finds are connected with the cult of Kartti¬ 
keya whose shrine existed somewhere near their provenance 
in the 2nd century A.D. On one class of theYaudheya coins, 
Skanda appears accompanied by a peacock and on the 
peacock type coins of Kumaragupta I, he rides on the bird. 
Some mediaeval sculptures of this god are known, where 
a cock is placed in his hand. The Visnudharmottara 
enjoins that kukkuta and ghanta should be placed in his 
right hand, while vaijayanti pataka and Sakti in his left. 
The Mahabharata associates cock with him (Tvarn krl^ase 

1 A.8.I.A.R., 1929-30, pp. 132-83, pi. XXXI. The objects are 
to be dated in the 2ad century A.D. and not B.C. as wrongly put 
down by M.S. Vats; the editor of the Eeport corrects the mistake. 

The inscription on the face of the pillar reads •*—K\imara vara .. 

in characters of the 2nd century A.D. 

* Gardner, B. M. C. 0. 8.1., pp. 138, 149, pi. XXVII, 16, and 
XXVIII, 22. See pi. IX, figs., 7, 8. 
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sanmukha kukkutena yathesta nanavidha kdmanariipi, HI. 
281, 16). One other interesting fact worth noticing about 
the pillar fragment is that the prominence given to the 
figure of Surya among the carvings on its side supports the 
suggestion of some writers that Karttikeya had some solar 
connection; Skanda is sometimes regarded as one of the 
attendant divinities of the sun god in some monographic 
texts where he is both named as Danda and Skanda (c/. 
T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, Part II, pp. 303-04, where 
he quotes from VUmkarma-iilpa and Bhavisya Purana ). 1 

The Numismatic data are so very interesting and 
important especially for determining the early types of 
Brahmanical deities and they have been so little systemati¬ 
cally treated that I have reserved a separate chapter for 
discussing them. 

1 These points were raised and discussed by me in fuller details 
in an article on ‘ Indian Votive and Memorial columns’, published in 
J. I. 8. 0. A„ Coomaraswamy Volume, pp. 13-20. 
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Brahmanical Divinities and their Emblems on 
Early Indian Coins 

Aniconid tradition of the early Id do-Aryans supported by the evidence of the 
earliest Indian coins (punch-marked and cast)—explanation of the symbols appearing 
on them, somewhat conjectural in character—symbols and devices on tribal coins 
admit of surer interpretation— Yupa on coins—Laksmi on the coins of indigenous and 
foreign rulers of India—her different types.—Appearance of sectarian gods on 
early coins-Siva in animal form—his emblems—Siva in human form on Ujjaio 
coins—on some coins of the Indo-Scythian, Indo-Parthian and Kushan kings—A 
unique representation of diva on a coin of Huvishka.—Vasudeva-VisQu. rare on early 
coins—on those of the Paficala Vi^qumitra and on a Kushan seal—a few of his emblems 
probably recognisable on some coins—Goddesses other than Laksmi on some 
indigenous and foreign coins of India—Urnft on Huvishka’s coins—Surya not anfchro- 
pomorphically represented on early indigenous coins—his early forms : Spoked wheel 
lotus, rayed disc on altar, etc.—and Subrahmaijya, Skanda Kumara, Vi6ftkha and 
Mahasena on coins—Indra—Agni—Yaksas and Nagas on Indian coins—Some 
general remarks on the above repesentations—Contemporary art conditions how far 
reflected by the above coin devices. 

The way in which the ancient Indian coins and seals 
can be utilised for the study of Indian iconography has 
already been indicated in the first chapter. The value , 
of the earliest Indian coins in this respect has also 
been briefly assayed. 1 The one substantial fact which is 
supplied to us by them, if we accept the view sponsored by 

1 For a somewhat detailed discussion about the significance of 
some of the symbols appearing on them, refer to Coomaraswamy, 
H.I.I.A., pp. 43-45. D.B. Spooner at first suggested that many of the 
symbols were particularly Buddhist in character, the so-called solar 
symbol stood for Dbarma-Oakra. the tree, for- Bodhi tree, etc., 
A.8.I.A.R., 1906-06, pp. 151 Q. But later he discarded this view in 
favour of second one, viz., that many of them were Zoroastrion 
in nature; thus, the solar symbol stood for Mithra, the tree for haotnn 
tree, etc., J.R.A.8., 1915 pp. 41J.-13. D. It. Bbandarkar supposed that 
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several scholars that many of the symbols are religious in 
character, is that they fully corroborate the conclusion already 
arrived at with the help of textual and monumental evidence 
with regard to the earlier aniconic tradition of a large section 
of the Indians. Even when iconisra had come to be accepted 
by the majority of the Indian people, they continued the 
earlier practice. Some of the animals appearing on them 
may stand for theriomorphic representations of deities while 
others on mountain symbols, three, five or six arched ones, 
may also have some cult significance; the wheel, lotus and 
rayed disc may well be accepted as depicting the Sun god; 
the tree within railing may stand for vrksa caityas or sthala- 
vrtcsas; we find even a human figure holding a staff and a 
vase in his two hands, depicted almost in the same manner 
as on the coins of ITjjayinl where we can justifiably identify it 
as Siva; the three-arched mountain symbol with a crescent 
above it may typify the aniconic representation of the same 
god (he is sometimes described as trUrnga parvata, cf . 

many of these can be explained a9 the various ways of representing the 
seven jewels [sapta ratndni, such as hasti t a6va, ratha, mOni t stri f 
grhapati and parinayaka ), the insignia of an Indian Cakravartin 
empowered to strike coins, A.S.I.A.R., 1913-14, p. 211. Durga Prasad 
has recently tried to explain the significance of these symbols with the 
help of some late texts and has suggested that most of these are 
Tantric in character, thus describing the circular cluster of dots as 
vindurpa^dala, a variant of the so-called Taxila symbol as qadara 
cakra , etc., J.A.S.B., 1934, Numismatic Supplement No. XLV, 
pp. 16-55. J. Allan in his latest publication— Catalogue of 
Coin8 of Ancient India in the British Museum —has justifiably 
refrained from putting forth any suggestion about their character apd 
has gone to the length of drawing most of these for referring to them 
in his description. P. N. Bhattacharyya in bis Memoir (of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, (No. 62) on a hoard of silver punch- 
marked coins from Purnea, has very carefully noted the; multifarious 
symbols and their variants appearing on them; he also has hot 
attempted to explain any of the marks* 
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Coomaraswamy, 0. Z., 1927-28, p. 179) with the lunar 
crescent on his crest, 8a£anka£ekhara (PI. I, figs. 1-4); some 
others again as the second from the top on the left column of 
page 300 of Allan’s Catalogue may be taken to depict schema¬ 
tically a garuda or a mahara dhvaja. But all these sugges¬ 
tions are by their very nature, conjectural in character and no 
certainty can be arrived at, in the present state of our 
knowledge. It seems, however, there is a great resemblance 
between some of them and others appearing on the picto- 
graphic seals of the Indus Valley, and if we can ever recog¬ 
nise the exact significance of the latter, then more light may 
be thrown on the former. But this uncertainty and hesita¬ 
tion disappear to a very great extent when we take up the 
study of the local and tribal coins. Some at least of the 
figures appearing on them can be explained with much 
greater confidence and when this is done it will appear that 
these are associated with particular religious practices or cults.. 
Thus, the bull standing before a symbol (PI. II, fig. 2) differ¬ 
ently represented (Allan, op. cit., p. 307, Nos. 3—6) on the 
earliest coins of the Arjunayanas and the Yaudheyas (collec¬ 
tively to be dated in the 2nd—3rd century B.C.) may very well 
represent the bull before the yupa, i.e., the sacrificial post. 
Allan has offered two suggestions for the symbol a liiiga 
or a yiipa, the latter of which is acceptable. He has noticed 
this symbol on the reverse of one round copper coin of 
Viijnumitra, collected by Prinsep from Ivanauj ; he correctly 
remarks that, ‘The reverse has a horse apparently before a 
sacrificial post (yupa) and may commemorate an aivamedha 
sacrifice. 1 One can compare the representation of this 

1 J. Allan, Op.clt., pp. XCIV, 147, PI. XIX, 13 An elaborate 
form of the same symbol appears on the A4vamedha type coins of the 
Gupta emperors, Samudragupta and Kumaragupia I. I have referred 
to this symbol, though it does not represent an icon, for showing how 
Vedio ceremonial religious practice is being portrayed by a few at least 
of these tribal coins. In my paper on Devioes on some tribal coins, 

16—1807B 
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Yedic ySpa with figures appearing on some other early coins 
in the tribal series, which were certainly based on plastic 
types and which were also cult objects. Stone yupas 
belonging to the third century A.D. have been discovered at 
Badva, Kotah state, Rajputana; their shape, supports my 
contention to a great extent (for some symbols appearing on 
punch marked, local, tribal and other coins of ancient 
India, refer to Plates I and II). 

One of the earliest devices, frequently found on tribal 
coins, is Gaja-Laksmi, i.e., LaksmI standing (rarely seated), 
being bathed by two elephants (Foucher recognises in it, the 
nativity scene of the Buddha). It appears on an uninscribed 
coin from Kausambi (3rd century B.O.), coins of ViSakha- 
deva, Sivadatta and probably also of Vayudeva of Ayodhya 
(1st century B.G.) and uninscribed coins of UjjayinI (2nd- 
3rd century B.C.); nay such was the popularity of this 
device that many alien rulers of northern India like 
Azilises, Rajuvula and Sodasa adopted it on their coins. 1 

• 

published in Vol. XVI, 1940, I have adduced grounds for 

explaining the ‘ Bull before yupa ' symbol, as associated with the 
Sulagava sacrifice mentioned in the Grhyasutras. The performance 
of this sacrifice resulted in the acquisition of wealth and prosperity. 

1 J. Allan, Op. cit., pp. 131-4,149,187, 190-1,256 and correspond¬ 
ing plates; R. B. Whitehead, Punjab Museum Catalogue, Vol. I., p. 135, 
PI. XIII, fig, 833. The reverse device of some copper coins of Maues 
and Azes (P.M.C., Vol. I, pp. 100-101, 122; pp, 70-71, 89) 

has been described as a * female figure standing to front between 
trees' ; Whitehead says that it may be a Bacchante among vines, 
while Gardner at*ks whether it may be a Maenad standing between 
two vines. Coomara9wamy in his article on Early Indian Iconography 
(Eastern Art, Vol. I, p. 178) refers to three varieties of LaksmI, the 
third one described by him being Padmavasini, Kamalalaya type, in 
which she is surrounded by flowering stems and growing leaves, and 
very often she holds one of the flowering stems in each hand. The 
above coin device of Maues and Azes ( cf . PI. VII, fig. 2) may be a 
Bellenised version of the 3rd variety of LaksmI. Coomaraswamy 
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(PI. VII, fig. T). Eelief carvings illustrating this motif are 
found on the early monuments of Central India; here is a 
close approximation of the numismatic and sculptural repre¬ 
sentations. The motif, as it typifies the Indian idea of 
prosperity, frequently appears on coins and sculptures of 
later day and is still portrayed by the Hindus. Goddess 
LaksmI again, without the attendant elephants, either seated 
on a full-blossomed lotus or standing with a lotus flower in 
her hand, or standing on a lotus with the same flower in 
her hand, very often appears on the coins of Ujjayini, on 
those of the Hindu kings like Brahmamitra, Drdhamitra, 
Suryamitra, Visnumitra, Purusadatta, Uttamadatta, 
Balabhuti, Ramadatta and Kamadatta of Mathura, on 
the coins of the Satraps of Mathura like Sivadatta, 
Hagamasa, Rajuvula and Sodasa, on the coins of the 
Rajanya Janapada and on the coins of Bhadraghosa 
of Pancala. 1 The so-called ‘ dancing girl wearing long 
hanging ear-rings and oriental trousers ’ on the coins of the 
Indo-Greek kings Pantaleon and Agathokles, dubbed as * a 
strictly Hindu type ’ by Gardner, has been recognised by 
Coomaraswamy in his article on * Early Indian Icono¬ 
graphy ’ as SrI-Lakstm, with a great deal of justification. 
I myself hesitatingly suggested that the female figure on the 

illustrates the motif as represented in the early Indian art of Central 
India, end the similarity is very striking. 

1 J. Allan, op. cit„ pp., 252, 259-67, 270-71, 273-84, 210-12, 
279-97 and corresponding plates. The figure of the goddess on the 
Mathura coins was sometimes wrongly identified as that of Krsna, 
Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 626. For a detailed study of 
the early iconography of 8ri-Laksml on the basis of textual, monu¬ 
mental and numismatic data, refer to A. C. Coomaraswamy’s article on 
* The Early Indian Iconography, in Eastern Art, Vol. I, pp. 175£f, 
The coins whioh are noticed above can collectively be dated from the 
2nd century B.C. to the 1st century A.D. Some of these figures 
however, may also stand for Durga-Gaurl, as will be shown 
later on, 
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Above coin with a very long equine head may stand for 
Yak^inl AiSvamukhI (PI. VII, fig. 3). 1 The city deity of 
Pugkalavati on the unique Indo-Scythian gold coin described 
by Gardner (B.M.C., p. 102) may very well be identified 
as LaksmI with a lotus in her hand, as has been suggested 
by Coomaraswamy in the above article. It may be argued 
that the numismatic and sculptural representations of 
LaksmI do not prove much with regard to the iconic re¬ 
presentations of deities associated with different Brahmani- 
cal cults like those of Siva and VSsudeva-Vispu, because, 
LaksmI, as the Indian goddess of wealth and prosperity, 
was respected by the Indians in general. But here also 
early Indian coins do not fail us. The appearance of the 
cult-gods on them may not be as frequent as that of this 
particular goddess,, but their figures are undoubtedly met 
with. The reason of the comparative infrequency is 
obvious; LaksmI could very appositely be used by the 
issuers of coins (units of wealth), to whatever creed they 
might belong; but such could not usually be the case with 
the sectarian gods or goddesses. 

With regard to the representation of Buddha and Siva 
on the coins, the following observation of Coomaraswamy 
is worth noticing, * In Buddhist art, we find at Bharhut 
and Sanchi the tree, wheel, etc., on or behind an altar, 
clearly designated in the inscriptions as Buddha ( Bhagavato) 
and worshipped as such... Later on the figure of' a 
human teacher takes its place upon the throne, . the 
old symbols being retained as specific designations... 
In the same way with Hindu types; thus we find at first 
the humped bull alone, then a two-armed, and finally a 
four-armed figure accompanying the bull, once the re-, 
presentative of the deity, now his vehicle, while other- 


Vol. XIV, 1988, p. 102. 
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symbols are held in the hands as attributes.’ 1 As regards 
Buddha, no certain representation of him appears on coins 
before the time of Kanishka; the seated figure on certain 
coins of Kadaphes cannot be definitely recognised as 
Buddha on account of the hammer-like object placed in bis 
raised right hand, while those seated figures on certain 
copper coins of Maues and a few' hailing from Ujjayin 
are of uncertain character (cf. Coomaraswamy, The origin 
of Buddha Image). 2 In the case of Siva, it is true, there 
cannot be much doubt in identifying the bull appearing 
on many indigenous coins as well as on those of the alien 
rulers of India as representing him theriomorphically. 
Thus, the humped bull, represented on the reverse side of 
the unique gold coin of an uncertain Indo-Scythic king, 
bearing legends in Greek and Kharosthi script, Tauros and 
Usabhe (Vrsahha), most presumably stands for Siva; this 
reminds us of the same device appearing on the coins of the 
white Hun ruler Mihira gula with the legend jayatu vrsah in 
the script of the period. 8 But, as it has been shown above 
that the bull before a particular symbol on certain coins may 
also have represented the sacrificial bull. 

Before I pass on to the anthropomorphic figures of Siva 
on early indigenous and foreign coins, I shall refer to a 
symbol which appears on an uninscribed cast coin, 
(provenance unknown). It seems to be a somewhat realis¬ 
tic representation of the lihgam. If the interpretation of 
this symbol is correct, then we have here an emblem 
intimately connected with Siva-worship. In fact, Allan 

1 A. 0. Coomaraswamy, H.I.I.A., p. 45. 

* The seated figure on the coins of Kadaphes may stand for 
diva; the head seems to bear on it a krobylos (jaiamukutu) , but the 
object in the raised right hand is not distinct. ‘ 

* P. Gardner, British Museum Catalogue of Coins of the Oreek 
and Scythic kings of India, p. 162, pi. XXIX, 15; V. A. Smith. 
Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Vol, I, p. 230, pi. XXV. 5. 
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has definitely described it as * lingam on square pedestal 
the tree in railing on left of the same coin may stand for 
the sthala-vrksa in association with the particular Saiva 
emblem. Allan thus describes its obverse : * Building(?) 

on 1.; tree in centre; on r. female figure to 1.’ There can 
be no doubt about the inter-relation of many of these 
symbols appearing on such types of coins and on the basis 
of Allan’s description as supported by his plates, one is 
tempted to find in the obverse and reverse devices of this coin, 
the cult object, the sacred tree associated with it, the 
shrine (?) as well as the votary all together (PI. I, figs. 
14-15). Though Allan has not named another symbol 
appearing on the obverse of two square copper coins 
probably to be attributed to Taxila, its very appearance 
seems to connect it with the other one just described, 
the pedestal here being somewhat summarily represented 
(PI. I, fig. 9). But Hngarns with or without elaborate 
pedestals are known to have existed in ancient times (for 
example, the Gudimallam Linga, one of the earliest one, 
rises abruptly from the floor of the shrine); in fact, in the 
early specimens the latter mode was usually followed. 
Now, the reverse of these coins has a bill with trees grow¬ 
ing from its two sides and an honorific parasol like emblem 
on the top. Here again, these symbols, taken together 
seem unmistakably to point to their cult connection. A 
Sivalihga on a pedestal placed between two different trees 
in side railings is also represented on the obverse of var. c 
of class I coins hailing from Ujjain. 1 As for the 
association of the tree with the phallic emblem of Siva 
reference may be made to the terracotta seal in the 
collection of Dhir Singh Nahar, having on it a Siva- 
linga with subdued realism, described as Padapefaara in 

1 J. Allan, op. cit., p. 85, No. 2, PI. XI, 2; P. 288, Nos. 154 and 
154a, Pi. XXXV. 5 and P, 248, No. 19, PI. XXXVI, 16. 
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Gupta characters. Even now many of the important 
Sivalingas worshipped in India have their particular trees; 
the celebrated Ap-linga of Jarabukesvara near Srirangam 
and the tradition associated with it should be noted heie. 
Numerous textual references can be cited to show Siva’s 
connection with hills and mountains; notice should be taken 
here, however, of the extremely realistic phallic emblems of 
Siva shown above or beside a hill exactly in the manner 
in which the latter symbol is drawn on the Taxila 
coins, and inscribed in Brahnri characters of the Gupta 
Period, on some Terracotta seals from Bhita (4. S. I. A. R., 
1911-12, p. 46, Nos. 15 and 16; PI. X, fig. 4). The 
three coins noted above can with some confidence be 
dated in* the 2nd-3rd century B. C., if not earlier. 
Coomaraswamy remarked with regard to the symbols on 
punch marked coins, before the publication of Allan’s 
Catalogue that the ‘ marks which we might expect, but 
which are not found, include the lihgam etc.’ ( H . I. I. A., 
p. 45). If the above suggestion is accepted and there is 
every reason to accept it, we find here perhaps the earliest 
representation of phalli on some local or tribal coins of the 
historical period (for the phallic emblems of Siva on an 
Ujjain coin, see PI. I, fig. 10). 

A few other symbols appearing on the indigenous as 
well as the foreign coins of India must have to be interpret¬ 
ed as so many Saivic emblems. The reverse side of the 
coins of the Pancala king Rudragupta bears a device which 
has been described by Allan as ‘ railing with three pillars 
above; uncertain objects at top of each.” Two of these 
coins are illustrated on Plate XX\1I (Nos. 2 and 2) of his 
book ; the reverse of No. 2, I think, discloses the identity 
of this device. The central object is. a trident ( trtiula ) 
placed inside a railing and the side ones are pillars similar 
to the two shown on either side of Agni standing over a 
basement on the coins of Pahcala Agnimitra. The associa- 
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tion of the issuer’s name Rudramitra with the well-known 
attribute of Rudra-Siva will have to be noted here. In fact, 
Allan in his Introduction (p. CXVIII-CXIX) puts forth the 
same suggestion; he writes, * Rudragupta has on his reverse 
a- trident between two pillars (e.g., PI. XXVII, 2), the 
emblem of Rudra-Siva. On other coins (e.g., PI. XXVII, 1! 
the object appears to be a star or a kind of double trident 
with prongs below as well as above.’ If we compare the 
central object with the same on the reverse of a coin doubt¬ 
fully attributed to Taxila we find that both of them are 
identical. The latter has been described by Allan as * Tree 
in centre; standing figure on either side ’ (op. cit., p. 237, 
No. 2, PI. XLV, 1); but there are only three prongs and 
these are placed on the top of the long staff issuing out of 
a basement. The two figures on either side of this enshrin¬ 
ed Tr'dula emblem may simply represent the votaries before 
the object of their devotion. The central object on the 
obverse of the next coin reproduced in Allan’s Plate XLV 
may show a tree as several branches issue out of the central 
stem ; whatever may be its significance, it is also an object 
of worship. But this time it is so possibly to other gods; one 
in his animal form; c/. Allan’s description of the whole 
device—* Tree in railing in centre; on left, figure on ele¬ 
phant to right; on right, lion right with a solar symbol 
above; at top the hill with crescent, the taurine, swastika 
and an uncertain object’ (p. 237). It can be suggested 
that some sacred tree associated probably with Siva is being 
shown here as an object of veneration. Cunningham des¬ 
cribes the reverse of a coin of the PancSla Dhruvamitra as 
‘ Trident on basement of Buddhist railing ’ and remarks 
‘ Dhruva is the north Polar Star, but as it is also a name 
of Siva, I conclude that the trident refers to him ’ (C., G.A.I. t 
p. 81 ? PI. VII, fig. 3). Allan, however, writes about the 
same device, ' The object in question, which stands on a 
platform in the. position usually occupied by the deity bet? 
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ween two pillars with cross-bars at top is, however, not a 
trident. On No. 53 (PI. XXVII, 5) it looks like a 
battle-axe, but oo No. 55 (PI. XXVII, 6) and others the 
shaft is clearly bent. It must be a symbol of Dhruva, the 
pole-star ’ (cxviii). I am not sure about the nature of the 
device from the respective plates, but even if it be a battle- 
axe at all, then that would also connect the symbol with 
Siva; its being a particular emblem of the polar star, 

however, should not also be discounted, especially with 

regard to the coin No. 55. In any case, I shall presently 
show how the combined trident-battle-axe was sometimes 
used by itself as the obverse or reverse device on coins. 
Mention may be made in this connection of a symbol 
appearing on some of the uninscribed cast coins described 
by Allan in the pages (87-91) of his book; (PI. I, fig. 5). 
When observed along with the above devices, it is 

highly probable that it represents as played trident with 

broad flattened prongs, issuing out of a railing which 
contains also two parasol-like objects on its two sides (a 
comparison with the side parasols of railings enclosing Bodhi- 
tree and other Buddhist symbols, as represented in Bodh 
Gaya and Araaravatl reliefs is suggested). The combined 
trident and battle-axe placed before the tree in enclosure 
on the reverse sides of the Audumbara chief Dharagho^a 
should be noted here (Allan, op. cit., p. 124, PI. XIV, 14). 
This combined symbol with undoubted Saiva association 
appears on the obverse of Wema Kadphises’ coins, where 
the king, a Mahe^vara by faith, puts offerings in honour of 
his deity on the sacrificial fire (Whitehead, P.M.G., Vol. I, 
PI. XVII, 36). The same symbol is present on the coins 
of Vasudeva and Vasu; when Samudragupta issued some of 
his gold coins in evident imitation of .the late Kusban 
money, he bad to replace the trident-battle-axe standard of the 
prototypes of his coins with the Garuda emblem sacred to 
Vi§pu, as he was a Parama-bhagavata (a devout Bhagavata or 
17-1307B 
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a Vai§nava). The replacement of the hill symbol with 
crescent above, possibly a Saiva emblem, with Vasudeva- 
Vi§nu’s Garuda, by Chandragupta II in his silver issues 
struck in imitation of the silver coins of the Western 
Satraps after he had overthrown them, may also be ex¬ 
plained in the same manner. 

Siva appears for the first time in an anthropomorphic 
form on the many coins hailing from Ujjain and its en¬ 
virons. The single standing figure on many of these coins 
can be definitely identified with him. Cunningham was 
not certain about its identification; but the attributes in the 
hands, viz., a staff—not a sun standard, as he described it, 
for the solar symbol does not seem to be joined to the staff— 
in the right and vase in the left clearly disclose the 
identity (PJ. I, fig. 7). Any doubt whatsoever is set 
at rest by the testimony of another variety of the same 
series of coins which shows a bull slightly prancing 
up and looking up at the deity (c/. the Matsyapuraria 
passage which enjoins that Vi&Lkha the mount of Siva 
should be in the attitude of looking up at the god, 
devaviksanatatparah; PI. I, fig. 13). Moreover, the three 
headed standing figure on the obverse of a third variety 
of the Ujjain coins, carrying the identical attributes 
further strengthens my hypothesis (PI. I, fig. 8). Cunning¬ 
ham, no doubt, identified the latter as Mahakala, but 
his statement that ‘this coin may be accepted as a single 
evidence of Brahmanism at Ujjain’ is unjustifiable.. Allan 
is in doubt about the identity of this figure; he proposes that 
this figure and its variants may stand for both the deities, 
viz., Siva Mahakala and Skanda Karttikeya (in the body of 
the Catalogue , however, he invariably describes them as 
Karttikeya or simply as deity). The three heads of the 
figure on some Ujjain coins have been taken by him to 
partially represent the six headB of the latter divinity. But 
we have six-headed figures of Karttikeya in indigenous coins 
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and three-headed Siva figures are known from Kushan 
coins. 1 On the obverse of the Audumbara chief Dharaghosa’s 
silver coins, we find the figure of Vigparaitra (ViSvamitra) 
as described by the KharosthI legend across the figure, 
but on the reverse there occur two symbols which are 
intimately associated with Siva, viz., combined trident- 
battle-axe on a pedestal and a tree within railing. What 
is further of interest in the case of the copper coins 
of the Audumbara chiefs, Sivadasa, Rudradasa and 
Dharaghosa, is that they almost invariably bear on their 
reverse sides the representations of structural shrines 
(‘domed pavilions,’ Coomaraswamy, and two-storied domed 
stupa, Allan) with the trident-battle-axe standards almost 
invariably placed before them (PI. I, figs. 16-17). The 
latter unmistakably prove that the structures are not 
stupas, but Saiva shrines which must have contained images 
or phallic emblems of Siva. The coins can be dated in the 
2nd-lst centuries B.C. On certain copper coins of the 
second century A.D. issued by an anonymous ruler of most 
probably the Kuninda tribe, we find the standing figure of 
Siva, holding in his right hand a trident-battle-axe, his left 
hand from which hangs some thing (? tiger skin) resting on 
hip; his head is adorned with jatds arranged in the 
jatabhara manner, as we find the same arranged on that of 
Siva carved on the shaft of the Siva-linga at Gudimallam; 
on some specimens, however, he seems to be standing under 
an umbrella (PI. I, fig. 21.). The legend on these coins 
reads ‘ Bhagavata Chatrehara mahatmanah,’ i.e., of the 

1 Cunningham, C. A. I., pp. 97-8, pi. x, figs. 1-6; Allan, op. dti 
Introduction, pp. cxliii, 245-52. The object in the. right hand of the 
figure is invariably described by Allan as spear, but it is nothing but a 
staff or a standard; the spear in the right hand of the definitely 
recognisable Karttikeya on several varieties of the Yaudheya coins 
ean rightly be distinguished from the staff above. 
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holy or worshipful one, the noble-souled lord of the Ghatra 
(one of the Indian insignia of sovereignty). 1 

Among the coins of the early foreign rulers of India, Siva 
has been recognised on certain billon coins of Gondopliares. 
He stands facing with his left leg slightly advanced and head 
bent a little towards the left, clasping a long trident in his 
right hand and a palm-branch in his left which rests in the 
approved Indian iconographic manner on the hip ( katihasta ). 
Faint traces of jatd are to be found on his head. E. J. 
Rapson described another variety of the deity with his 
right hand extended and a trident in his left hand ( J.R.A.S ., 
1900, pp. 285-6). Figure 9 in PI. XXII of Gardner’s 
Catalogue shows this second variety of Siva on Gondophares 
coins. The stance of the god in this type is exactly similar 
to the one of Siva (undoubtedly so) on some gold coins 
of Wema Kadphises, where the deity is depicted with¬ 
out his mount, though there is a little difference in the 
placing of attributes (PI. I, fig. 19). Thus, the object 
held in the right hand of the latter figure is not simply 
trident but trident-battle-axe combined (as in the Kuninda 
coin noted above) and the object hanging down from 
the left arm is the skin garment, the palm branch being 
absent. But the extreme similarity of the slightly bent 
pose of the body, just suggestive of the dvibhahga, 
is a very important consideration and the possibility of 

1 For the above Audumbara and Kuninda coins, refer to Allan, 
op. clt., pp. 122-25 & plates; pp. 167-68 & plates. Does this class of 
Kuninda coins show that the tribal state of the Kunindas at one time 
was dedicated to the Lord Siva in the 2nd century A. D., and the 
coins were issued in his name in the capacity ofi ts sovereign ruler 
(thp title ChatreSvara is significant) ? We can cite a modern analogy; 
the real ruler of the Travancore state is Lord Padmanabha and 
the ruling chief acts as his substitute. In medieval times, the 
Kingdom of Mewar was also sometimes dedicated to the Lord 
EkliAgaji, its patron deity. 
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its being the Greek deity Poseidon because that god too 
has a trident as his attribute and the palm-branch is a 
Greek insignia, can be discounted. In the other variety 
noticed by Rapson the palm-branch is absent. The epithet 
devavrata applied to Gondophares on most of his coins 
may be significant; it is likely that deva here does not 
simply mean ‘god’ but means the god Siva as in several 
passages of Hiuen-Tsang’s Si-yu-Li (cf . his statement, 
‘Outside the west gate of the city of Puskalavatl was a 
Deva-temple and a marvel-working image of the Deva ; ’ 
Watters, On Yuan Ghwang, I, p. 214). Considering all 
these facts one must be careful about accepting Tarn’s 
statement that Siva ‘ does not appear in person on coins 
till those of the Kushans.’ 1 On a round copper seal 
discovered at Sirkap in the year 1914-15, Siva appears with 
trident in left hand and club in right ; it is biscriptual, 
bearing the legend ‘ Sivaraksitasa ’ in Brahml and KharosthI 
characters of the early first century A.D. The standing 
pose of the figure is slightly dissimilar to that of the same 
god on the coins of Gondophares and Wema Kadphises just 
discusssed ; the left leg is placed in the same manner but the 
right one with the bent knee is stretched forward. But the 
club on the right band is specially noteworthy, because it 
greatly resembles the knotted club in the hands of Herakles 
appearing on some Indo-Greek coins. The treatment of the 
whole figure is undoubtedly Hellenistic, though the subject 
itself and part of the motif is purely Indian (cf. the loin 
cloth and the turban on the head ; PI. VIII. fig. 3). 2 

1 W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, p. 402. For 
the above coins of Gondophares and Wema Kadphises, cf. Whitehead, 
op.cit., p. 151, PI. XV, Fig. 43 and p. 183, PI. XVII, 1 ig. 33. Tarn 
evidently was unaware of the presence of SiVa in his personal form in 
much earlier indigenous coins of Ujjain, just noticed. 

* Sten Konow, C. 1. 1., Vol. II, p. 102. PI. XX, 11. The name 
of the owner of the seal, Sivarakfita, is interesting; it means one, 
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The same god appears on the obverse of some square 
copper coins of Maues. The type on the British Museum 
specimen has been described by Gardner as ‘ male figure 1., 
chlamys flying behind; holds club and trident’ ( B.M.G ., 
p. 71, PI. XVII, 3); but Whitehead describes it on a Punjab 
Museum specimen of the same variety of Maues’ coin as 
‘male deity striding to 1. with flowing draperies, holding club 
in r. hand and long spear or sceptre in 1/ ( P.M.G ., Vol. I, 
p. 101, PI. X, 25). A comparison of the plates in the two 
catalogues will show that both the specimens belong to the 
same variety of Maues’ square copper coins and Gardner’s 
description, though short, is quite correct. In fact, the 
peculiar knotted club in the right hand and the trident 
held over the left shoulder in the left and the particular 
stride leave no doubt that the god is identical to the one on 
the seal of Sivaraksita, where the very name. ‘ One 
protected by Siva,’ shows that the god is Siva. Thus, 
this is an undoubted representation of Siva on a coin of 
Maues and we can now say that Siva makes his appearance 
on some coins ol alien rulers of India, much earlier than 
those of Gondophares (PI. VIII, fig. 1). Attention may be 
drawn in this connection to the obverse of Maues’ coin 
(No. 13 in Cunningham’s Coins of the Indo-Scythians f 
p. 30, PI. II, Fig. 13) which has been described by 
Cunningham as ‘ Male figure to front, with elephant goad 
over 1. shoulder ’; elephant goad as an attribute of Siva 
appears on the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka and it is 
very probable that this particular figure also represents Siva 
(PI. VIII, fig. 2). Those figures on Maues’ coins which 
carry only a trident in their bands and sometimes trample 

protected by Siva, i.e., Siva was his patron deity. On this analogy, 
the name Terambi-pala, referred to in the end of the first Chapter 
may mean ‘ one protected by Terambi.' Terambi or Teramba may be 
the feminine form of Tryamba or Tryambaka, a name of Siva. 
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on a dwarfish figure are to be identified as Poseidon, as he 
appears on certain coins of Antimachus Theos. But the 
composition reminds us of the Indian one in which Siva 
tramples on Apasroara-Puru§a. The bronze seal No. 12, 
unearthed at Sirkap, Taxila, is described by Marshall in 
A.S.I.A.R., 1914-15, p. 33, PI. XXIV, 50, as Herakles 
trampling down a boll-shaped dragon ; the Kharostbi legend 
in it was tentatively read by him as Tidusa Vibhumitrasa(?). 
Konow definitely reads it as Badusa Vispamitrasa and 
translates it as ‘ Of the Young Brahman ViSvamitra ’ 

(0.7.7., Vol. II, p. 102). Does this figure represent Siva as 
Visvamitra (c/. the Audumbara coin noticed above), the 
name of the person in this seal being after the name of the 
god reproduced? The bull below the left leg of the principal 
figure is significant (PI. VIII, fig. 4). 

The most noteworthy representations of Siva, however 
especially from the iconographic point of view, are those that 
appear on the Kushan money, the coins of Wema Kadphises, 
Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva. It is not merely the 
feature of the multiplication of Siva’s hands and heads that 
is interesting, but the varying nature of the attributes 
placed in the hands of Siva is also of great iconographic 
interest. In the earliest of the Siva figures in this series, 
viz. t those on the coins of Wema Kadphises, the god is 
invariably two-handed, the right hand, almost without 
exception, holds a trident or a trident-battle-axe, while the 
left one hanging downwards carries a water-vessel, with the 
skin upper-garment slung round the forearm; the last 
feature strongly reminds us of the same in the figure 
of Visvamitra on Dharaghosa’s silver coins noticed above 
and the representation of standing Herakles on the 
coins of certain Indo-Greek rulers like Demetrius (c/. 
also the figure of Herakles on some coins of Huvishka; 
(PI. I, fig. 18). The treatment of the jatd differs in 
individual specimens, two modes being discernible, one 
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where the matted locks are gathered together ending 
in a knob just on the centre of the head, while in the 
other mode, beneath that is shown a convex-shaped object, 
which may be the hair treated in a fashion similar to 
that on the head of Siva in the ChatreSvara coin of 
the Kunindas. On one copper coin of Wema Kadpbises, 
again, reproduced in Cunningham’s Goins of the Indo- 
Scythians and Kushans (Plate XV, Pig. 11), the deity 
seems to be poly-cephalous; Cunningham has, however, 
described the figure simply as Siva. In the coins of 
Kanishka and Huvishka the iconography of Siva acquires 
a new orientation, and both the two-handed and the four- 
handed figures are found with a variety of attributes 
reminiscent of the varied iconography of later days. Siva 
here almost invariably appears without his mount and when 
he is two-armed, he carries a trident in the right hand and 
a gourd in the left (Whitehead suggests the possibility of 
the latter’s being a human head, but that is unlikely). On 
some copper coins of Kanishka in the Indian Museum, Siva 
grasps a spear or a staff with right hand while his left hand 
rests on a club. On several types of gold and copper coins 
of Kanishka the god is four-armed and is shown wearing a 
garland or necklace, but different sets of attributes appear 
on different specimens; on one set of Kanishka’s and 
Huvisbka’s coins are found in the upper right hand vajra 
(small hand-drum according to Cunningham and Whitehead ; 
but the object closely resembles the thunderbolt which is 
held by Vajrapani the attendant of Buddha in Gandhara art), 
in lower right, a water-vessel with mouth downwards (an 
unusual way of holding it), in upper left hand a trident 
and in lower left an antelope (PI. VIII, fig. 6). On some 
specimens of this series we find elephant-goad along with 
the water-vessel in the lower right hand; this mode of 
crowding two attributes in one hand is‘uncommon in the 
representations of the Indian deities. Again* four-armed 
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Siva on certain copper coins of the same ruler holds noose 
in lower right hand, while the lower left sometimes is 
empty, but at other times resting on hip or hanging 
down, it holds a water vessel, the other attributes being 
similar to the above. Some gold coins of Huvishka 
show three-faced and four-armed Siva, having water-vessel, 
thunderbolt, trident and club respectively in the four hands 
from the lower right upwards (PI. IX, fig. 1); on other gold 
coins of the same king Siva appears as one-faced with more 
or less the same attributes, an antelope being placed in the 
lower left hand ; but such is the imperfect state of preserva¬ 
tion of many of his copper coins, that the attributes held by 
the hands of Siva are seldom fully discernible. Huvishka’s 
gold coin described by Gardner in P. 148 of his book (PI. 
XXVIII, 10) has a type of Siva figure on the reverse, which 
is of outstanding interest from monographic point of view. 
His description is as follows, ‘Siva facing, three headed, 
nimbate; dad only in waist band, ithyphallic; has four arms 
and hands, in which are goat, wheel, trident, and thunder¬ 
bolt’ (PI. IX, fig. 2). Trisiila, vajra and cakra are recogni¬ 
sable in the front left, back left and back right hands 
respectively ; the goat or antelope in the front right is not so 
very distinct. There are undoubtedly three-heads all 
encircled by a halo sometimes absent round the heads of the 
varieties of deities; whether however the faces are all human 
is not quite clear. The cakra in one of the hands and the 
urddhalinga feature, the latter so common in sculptural 
representations of Siva from the late Kushan period 
onwards, are noteworthy characteristics. Does the type 
show the beginning of the interesting composite icon of 
Harihara of subsequent days or is it of the same nature as 
that of the Gandhara sculpture of Trimyrti. ? 1 It may 

1 A.S I.A.R., 1913-14. pp. 276 fi., pi. LXXIIa. Natesa Aiyar des¬ 
cribes the Gandhara relief as a three-headed and six armed Trimurti 


18—1807B 
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be noted that no other of the early coin representations of 
Siva bears the urddhalinga sign. One unique copper coin 
of Huvishka in the collection of the Indian Museum has the 
figure of *an archer standing right, holding a bow as long as 
himself, with string inwards; legend right in peculiar 
characters, which look like old Brabmi for GaneSa’ (Smith). 
Only one other specimen of such a coin was known, when 
Smith published his Catalogue, and these two coins are of 
outstanding interest both from the numismatic and mono¬ 
graphic point of view. These are the two exceptional pieces 
where Brahral script is used to describe the deity in the 
imperial Kushan series, and the device here has nothing to do 
with the elephant-headed and pot-bellied deity bearing that 
name. Here Siva is most presumably indicated by the word 
which is also mentioned in the sixth canto of the Ramayana 
as one of the attributive epithets of Siva ( Gane&o loka&am- 
bhu6ca lokapalo mahabhujah I Mahabhago maha&uli 
mahadamstri mahc&varah II ). If the identification of this 
device is accepted, then we have here a unique representation 
of Siva of early times where bow is his principal attribute 
(c/. the Rgvedic description of Rudra already noted in the 
last chapter —Arhan vibharsi sayakani dhanvarhan niskam, 
etc.). Our survey of the monographic types of Siva re¬ 
presented on Huvishka’s coins will be incomplete, if we 
fail to take note of the unique quarter stater of the same 
ruler, in the collection of the Punjab Museum, which has 
two figures, one male and the other female, standing facing 
each other, with a Kushan monogram between them, the 
former being described as Bhave^a (Oeso) and the latter as 
Nana. Now there can be very little doubt that here Nana 


the head to the proper right being that of Vifipu, while the one to 
the proper left being that of Brahma; the central head is that of Siva 
recumbent on his bull. But from the plate, the animal appears to be 
an elephant and the head cn the proper left seems to be leonine, 
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is identified by the die-cutter with Uma, the consort of Siva, 
whose figure also is to be found on an unique coin of the 
same Kusban ruler, where the goddess was correctly des¬ 
cribed as Uma (OMMO) by the die-cutter (PI. VIII, fig. 5); 
this coin wa9 noticed by E. J. Rapson in f.R.A.S., 1897, 
p. 324. Cunningham had two gold coins in his collection, 
one a stater and the other a quarter stater, which were later 
acquired by the British Museum. The latter is similar to 
the one in the Punjab Museum ( P . M. G., Vol. I, P. 197, 
PI. XVIII, fig. 135) just described, but the former is the 
same in which Rapson recognised the figure of Uma. 
Cunningham wrongly described both the pieces in the same 
manner; Siva is no doubt identicil in bath, but on the 
stater piece the goddess holds a different object in her right 
hand (in the other, Nana holds her peculiar sceptre tipped 
with a horse's head) and the inscription by her side can be 
clearly read as OMMO (Uma). Rapson remarked ‘not only 
is the inscription quite distinct, but the symbol which the 
female deity holds in her hand, it may perhaps be a 
flower, is quite different from the well-known symbol of 
Nanaia; and we may, therefore, unhesitatingly add Uma to 
the list of Indian deities represented on Kushan coins’ 
( J.R.A.S., 1897, p. 324). Rapson was quite correct in 
the above remark and we can produce fresh evidence in its 
support. The reverse of a stater piece of Huvishka repro¬ 
duced in PI. XVIII (No. 136) of the Punjab Museum 
Catalogue, Vol. I (p. 197) is described by Whitehead as 
‘Figure of goddess with the cornucopiae as on No. 130, 
with name to 1., which is quite blundered and illegible.’ 
But if the legend is compared with the other where Rapson 
reads OMMO (the coin is reproduced by Cunningham in 
Numismatic Chronicle, Ser. Ill, Vol. XU, PI. XIII and 
Coins of the Indo-Scythians and Rushans, Pi. XXIII, fig. 1), 
it can similarly be read. It begins from top left corner 
and runs sideways; the first two letters are quite clear, 
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but the third letter (the second M) shows two short addi¬ 
tional strokes attached to it and the last letter an 0 due 
to exigencies of space runs into the top corner of the 
second M. The whole legend stands thus 0 M M 0 
(PI. VII, fig. 5). The goddess Uina here holds a cornu- 
copiae like certain figures of Demeter, Tyche and Ardochso; 
but in the coins of Huvishka, we find some such trans¬ 
positions. Ambika (Uma) holding cornucopiae after the 
Ardochso figures on late Kushan coins can be seen also 
on the Chandragupta-KumaradevI coins in the Imperial 
Gupta series. 

We do not get so many varieties of Siva figures on the 
gold and copper coins of the last great Kushan emperor 
Vasudeva, where the god is usually depicted as two-armed and 
accompanied by his mount, having one face or three faces. 
A unique gold coin described by Cunningham bears Siva with 
three heads and four arms, standing to front; water vessel, 
noose, trident and tiger-skin are placed in the four hands 
from the lower right onwards ; his mount has got a bell 
attached to its neck ( C.I.K ., Pt., Ill, p. 74, pi. 24, fig. 9). 
When he is depicted two-armed, he almost invariably holds 
noose (pa^a) in the right hand and trident in the left. As 
regards the treatment of the head, one curious feature of these 
coins is worth-noticing; sometimes the residue of the hair 
after being used to form a top-knot on the centre of the 
head, descending down the sides of the face, are treated in 
such a manner as to give a spurious appearance of the 
deity’s being three-headed. But on other specimens, the 
additional faces, one on either side of the central face can 
undoubtedly be recognised. On the basis of the noose in 
the hand of Siva on some Kushan coins, Cunningham 
describes * Siva as Yama ’ ; but the association of Siva or 
Budra Siva with noose is also comparatively old, and in the 
later developed theological doctrines of the Saiva system, 
pa§a (fetters) is very intimately connected with the god. 
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He is the binder of the individual souls as he is also the 
loosener of them. Thus, the SvetaSvatara Upanisad, where 
1 udra-Siva is the god extolled says— Tat kdrana saiikhya- 
yogadhigamyam jfiatva dcvam mucyate sarvapaSaih (VI. 
13); the Atharvatiras Upanisad, which is a sectarian 
Upanisad extolling the glories of Siva, describes a rite and 
that is the Paiupata one, which is called Pahipatavimoks- 
ana. The god Siva as he appeals one-headed and two¬ 
armed on the coins of Vasudeva, served as the prototypes 
of the devices of some of the later Kusban coins and those 
of Kushano-Sassanian rulers and of many Hindu princes of 
India, like the kings of Kashmir. 1 

It is curious that though we get some inscriptions 
referring to the Bhagavata shrines of the pre-Christian 
and early post-Christian period, as previously noted, 
very few representations of the sectarian god Vasudeva- 
Visnu are found on the coins of the same period. 
On the other hand, though, the numismatic portrayal 
of the other cult deity Siva is so very elaborate, 
very few epigraphic references to Sivite shrines of the 
contemporaneous periods are forth-coming; still, there can 
be no doubt that there were such shrines as fully proved 
by some of the Audumbara coins noted above. One can 
refer here in passim to the Kharostln inscription of the 1st 
century A.D. discovered at Panjtar below the Mahaban 
range, where a Saiva shrine is probably mentioned; the 
inscription bears the date 122. If Cunningham’s eyecopy 
of it is accurate, there can be no question about the correct- 

1 The description of many of the coin-types selected above are 
based on a close observation of the specimens in the collections of the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, and the Punjab Museum, Lahore. The 
reader is referred to the relevant sections of the catalogues of the res¬ 
pective museums. Some descriptions are also based on Cunningham’s 
plates appearing in his Coins of the Indo-Scythians & Kushans, PI. 
XV. 11, PI. XXIV. 6, 7, 8. 9. 
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ness of Konow’s reading of a part of the 2nd line thus, 
moike urumujaputre karavide Hvathale which has been 
translated by him as ‘ was made an auspicious ground by 
Moika, the Urumuja scion.’ In the introductory section 
to his edition of this inscription, he remarks, “What a 
tivathala is, I cannot say. The word may mean‘a Siva 
sanctuary ’ or simply ‘ an auspicious ground,’ and the 
latter meaning is probably the more likely one.’’ But the 
alternative meaning which he has himself suggested 
but discarded, seems to me to be more acceptable. The 
words ‘ sthala’ and sthana arc very frequently used in epic 
literature (c/. the word Brahmasthana in the passage, Tato 
gaccheta rajendra Brahmasthanamanuttamam, Mahabharata 
III, 85,103) and the inscriptions (c/. the word mahasthana 
in the Mathura inscription discussed before) in the sense of 
‘a sanctuary,’ ‘a shrine.’ The evidence of contemporary 
coins, as we have seen above, as well as the observations of 
foreign writers like Hesychius and Stobaeus fully prove 
that Siva was the great god of worship among the people 
of north-western India ; Siva in his animal (bull) form was 
known to the Greeks as the god of Gandhara as Hesychius 
writes, * Gandaros, o Taurokrates par Indois.’ Now as 
regards Vasudeva-Visnu, we could expect to find his figures 
on the coins which were discovered from Besnagar and 
Mathura, because both these localities, as we have seen, 
contained shrines of the god. But on the earliest monetary 
issues of Besnagar we do not find any such figure which can 
be described to represent him ; the die-struck coins issued 
by the early Hindu kings and the Saka satraps of Mathura 
bear a standing figure with right hand upraised and left 
hand on hip which was described as Vasudeva-Kpjna by 
some numismatists due to the close association of this place 
with the Kjr§pite tradition. But now this view has rightly 
been rejected and Srl-Lak§rni has been recognised in the 
particular device. On one interesting coin, however, in the 
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so-called Paficala Mitra series, we find the figure of 
Vasudeva-Visnu. The coin was issued by Visnu mitra and 
in evident allusion to his name this particular god was 
figured; the close correlation between the name of the 
issuer and the deity represented on the reverse is one of the 
interesting characteristics of most of these coins dateable 
in the 1st. century B.C. The figure is described by Cun¬ 
ningham simply as four-armed ; but Allan thinks that he 
is really two-armed, ‘ his robes hanging down giving an 
effect ’ which led Cunningham to describe it as above. 
According to him the four arms would come down from the 
shoulders and not from the elbows. * It is possible that 
he is represented as grasping on the left a pole surmounted 
by a discus and another on the right surmounted by a 
trident.’ The size of some of these copper coins is so 
small and their preservation is so indifferent that it is 
impossible to be sure about the monographic features 
of the deity figured on them. But the artistic conven¬ 
tion of separating the arms from the elbow downwards 
is well known in India and many early mediaeval speci¬ 
mens are known where this is adopted by the image- 
maker. y/Al Idrisi’s description of the Surya image 
enshrined in the sun-temple at Multan is to be noted in 
this connection; he says, that ‘its arms, below the elbow, 
seem to be four in number’ (Elliots’ History of India, 
Vol. I, p. 82). As regards the attributes, the only certain 
one is the cakra in the upper left hand of the god, but it is 
held by the rim and not placed on the top of a pole. We 
can profitably compare this figure with the other one of 
Vi§nu which appears on a Ivushana seal matrix attributed by 
Cunningham with a great deal of justification to Huvishka. 
The seal representation is of interest* not only from the 
iconographic point of view, but also from the fact that a 
Kushan chief, possibly Huvishka himself, appears in the role 
of a devotee of Vasudeva-Visnu. The chief in the Kushan 
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dress, with a jewelled cap like the one to be seen in A type 
busts of Huvishka on his gold coins, is shown reverentially 
looking up at the god with his hands in the aftjali pose. 
The god carries in his four arms a wheel (shown exactly like 
a cart-wheel), a mace (curiously reminiscent of the same in 
the hand of Siva in the seal of Sivaraksita, noticed above), a 
circular ring-like object and a globular thing, perhaps meant 
to depict a conchshell; he is decorated with a long fluttering 
scarf (Pi. VII, fig. 4). 1 

These are the few Visnu figures on early Indian coins 
and seals of the 1st century B.C.—2nd century A.D., 
known to me. But some emblems, particularly associa¬ 
ted with the Yasudeva cult, are probably to be recognised 
in some of the devices of the indigenous coins of India of a 
very early period. We have already suggested the possibility 
of finding the garuda or makara emblems in the signs of a 
few of the early punch-marked coins of India. Certain 
double-die square copper coins of Taxila bear on their obverse 
a symbol which has been described by Allan as a pillar in a 
railing surmounted by a fish-like object (PI. II, fig. 4). A 
few round copper coins of uncertain origin bearing fragmentary 
legends (reading extremely uncertain) have on the reverse a 
symbol described by Allan as * a bushy tree in railing ; ’ but 
a consideration of the figures i-vi of pi. XLVI of Allan’s book 
enables us to offer a plausible suggestion that these are really 
columns surmounted by fan-palm capitals (PJ. II, fig. 3). A 
comparison with representations of ordinary palm trees which 

1 For Vispumitra’s coins, refer to Cunningham, C.A.I., p. 84, 
pi. VII. fig. 21; J. Allan, op. cit , pp. CXIX, 202 pi. XXIX, 6-9. 
For the Kushan seal, refer to Numismatic Chronicle, 1893, pp. 126-7, 
pi. X, fig. 2. also E. P. Chanda, Modern Review, 1933, pp. 97-98. 
A crude outline of a human figure holding a wheel by its rim, 
appearing on one of the punch marked corns in the Purnea hoard, is 
also reproduced by me for comparison (c/. M.A.S.I., No. 62, pi. VI, 
No. 120); c/. PI. I, fig. 27. 
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appear on certain coins of Ayodhya lends support to this 
view. Reference has already been made above to the fan- 
palm capitals discovered at Besnagar and Pawaya, the former 
in Bhopal and the latter in Gwalior state. Thus, it is very 
likely that these symbols are really based on the votive 
columns connected with Bhagavatism, viz. } the garuda, rnina 
( makara ) and tala capitals associated with Vasudeva-Visnu, 
Pradyumna and Samkarsana respectively. The elaborate 
wheel appearing on the reverse of the unique silver coin of 
the Vrsni Rajanya gana has been described by Cunningham 
and Allan as a dharmacakra; but its appearance on a coin of 
Vrsnirajanya, with which clan according to consistent Epic 
and Puranic tradition the name of Vasudcva-Krsna is asso¬ 
ciated makes it highly probable that the cakra stands for the 
Sudar£anacakra of Vasudeva-Visnu, one of the best revered 
symbols among the early Pancaratrins and the Vaisnavas 
(PI. II, fig. 1). The basic idea underlying the wheel in its 
association with Vasudeva is solar and the wheel as a 
symbol par excellence of the god is undoubtedly one of 
the tangible signs of his connection with the Vedic Visnu, 
an aspect of the Sun. If this suggestion is accepted, we 
are to seek for the interpretation of the composite pillar 
capital made up of the foreparts of a lion and an elephant 
appearing on the obverse of the same coin from the 
early Pancaratra mythological literature (PI. II, fig. 10;. 1 

1 For the symbol on the double-die Taxila coin, refer to Allan, 
op. cit., p. 229; for the Ayodhya coins, refer to ibid, p), XVII, figs. 10- 
12; for the Vf§ni coin refer to Cunningham, op. cif., p, 70, pi. IV, 
fig. 15 and Allan, op. cif., 281, pi. XVI, 5. Cunningham reproduced 
and described the unique Vfsni coin along with the two Audumhara 
coins, one silver and the other copper; he does not say anything about 
its provenance; but Allan says, it presumably hails from the northern 
Punjab. Allan remarks about its obverse—‘ The obverse is a pillar 
Burmounted by an animal, half lion and half elephant, above which is a 
nandipada,’ p. CLV. 

19-1807B 
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The wheel surrounded by a circle of dots appearing on the 
obverse of the Kauluta chief VirayaSas (c. 1st century A. D.) 
as reproduced by Cunningham along with the coins of the 
Audumbaras, may also admit of this interpretation (Allan, 
op. cit., p. 158). It has no doubt been described as ‘a 
probable Dharmacakra’ by Allan in Introduction to his book 
(p. c.) but it can also be explained in the above manner. 
These symbols could well be utilised by all sects for their 
religious purpose and were never the monopoly of any 
particular one for all times and all places. A variant of the 
same cakra, but much less elaborate than the other two 
noted above appears on the reverse of the copper coins of 
Acyuta, one of the kings uprooted by Samudragupta. It is 
of the same type as that held in the hand of Vasudeva-Visnu 
appearing on the Kushana seal attributed to Huvishka by 
Cunningham. It should be remembered that Acyuta is one 
of the twenty-four names of Para Vasudeva, the weilder of 
Sudarhna, and the Indians from early times had special 
predilection for adopting the names of the gods of their 
choice. 

In the previous paragraphs, I have discussed the nature 
of the data supplied by coins about the iconic and aniconic 
religious practice of two of the major Brabmanical sects of 
ancient India. It is time now to consider what materials 
they supply to us regarding the same of the other sectaries, 
the worshippers of other principal Brahmanical gods and 
goddesses.. Durga Prasad’s attempts to read Tantrikism, 
especially associated with the Sakti worship, in the symbols 
of the ancient punch-marked coins are open to criticism and 
his conclusions cannot be accepted with confidence. In the 
die-struck and cast coins, however, appear several female 
figures some of which can be shown to stand for different 
goddesses. Variants of Laksmi (Gaja-Lak§ml Sri) the 
goddess of wealth and prosperity have already been recognised 
on some of them. Allan observes * on the reverse of Bhadra- 
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gho§a’s coins (Pancala Mitra series) is a female deity 
standing on a lotus, whom we may identify as Bhadra in 
allusion to the name of Bhadraghosa he is diffident 

however, about identifying her with any of the particular 
goddesses who bear this epithet. She is probably none 
other than Laksrni, or she may also represent the goddess 
Durga who is associated in one of her aspects with Ivrsna and 
Baladeva as Ekanamsa or Subhadrftin the Skanda Parana 
Kr§na is made to say, ‘ in the white fortnight of the 
month of Asadha, in the second day which is in the Pusya 
naksatra, after placing Bhadra with Rama and myself on the 
chariot . . (Isadhasya site pakse dcitlya pusyasamyuta I 

Tasyairi rathe samdropya Rdmam warn Bhadraya saha || — 
as quoted in the 3abdakalpadruma under Bhadra). The 
Brhatsamliita writes: Ekanamsa kdryd devl Baladeva- 
Krsnaynrmadhye I Katisamsthitavamakard sarojamitarena 
codvahati (ch. 57, verse 37). 1 Thus, the lotus in the hand 
alone would not always justify us in identifying the figure as 
LaksmT unless some other distinctive marks are present; 
the lotus on which a few of these goddesses are made to 
stand is not also the characteristic of LaksmI alone, for 
the lotus pedestal is one of the commonest pedestals on which 
the images of sectarian divinities are placed in Gupta and 
post-Gupta art. The coins simply give earlier evidence ; 
they also emphasise another common pedestal used in earlier 
times, viz., railing pedestal which has been invariably and 
iu most cases quite unjustifiably described by Cunningham 
as ‘ Buddhist basement railing ’ in his account of early Indian 
coins. On the basis of the above observations, one will be 
justified to hold that some of these female figures on coins 


1 For the association of EkanaipSa Subhadra with the Sakti 
(Durga) in one of her aspects, refer to J. C. Ghosh’s paper on Eka- 
naip6a in J.R.A.8.B., 1936, pp. 41-46 and PI. 7. For Bhadraghosa's 
coins, refer to Allan, op. cit., pp. cxvii, 197, and plates. 
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with lotus in their right hands and their left hands resting 
on hip are variants of the goddess Durga. Their association 
with particular animals, however, will help us to differ¬ 
entiate between these two classes of goddesses. Now, on 
the coins of the Kunindas, we almost invariably find a stag 
(at first incorrectly identified by Theobold as a buffalo) along 
with a goddess standing on lotus and holding a lotus flower 
in her right hand. S. Y. Venkatesvara in his article on 
Vedic Iconography discussed by me in the second chapter of 
this book, writes, * In the latest ( khila) Vedic texts we have 
the goddess Six represented as a golden antelope adorned 
with garlands of silver and gold ’ (p. 25). But he does not 
give us any reference, so it cannot be checked. If he is 
correct, however, then we find here both human and animal 
forms of this goddess. The Mahamayvn (verse) refers to 
the Yaksa Ustrapada who was the special object of worship 
in the land of the Kunindas ( Ustrapada Kunindesu). Ustra¬ 
pada means a being either human or animal with the feet 
of a camel, and not a camel ; if v\c recognise the Yaksa 
Ustrapada in the animal represented on the Kuninda coins, 
then the attendant female figure may or may not stand for 
Laksmi. The obverse of the coin type No. 30 of Azes in 
the Punjab Museum Catalogue, Yol. I, p. 120, has been 
described by Whitehead as ‘ Goddess Laksmi standing to 
front with flower in raised right band.’ Gardner writes 
about the same device ‘ a female deity facing, clad in hima- 
tion ; holds in raised right hand, flower; stands on lotus ; 
besides her, lion ? (Laksmi?).’ 1 The forepart of the lion 

1 Gardner, op. cit., p. 85, PI. XIX. 5. Gardner says, ' It is 
probable that the goddess who appears on the coins of Azes as stand' 
ing on a lotus, and holding a flower is either Parvati, the dread wife of 
Siva, or Laksmi, the goddess of fortune; the supposed lion, which 
seems to lie under her left elbow, may be after all only a lump of 
oxide (p. lix). But the possibility of recognising the mount of the 
goddess is still there and in any way she is thoroughly an Indian 
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is recognisable from bis plate and this makes it highly 
probable that here we find a representation of Dnrga- 
simbavahini, the consort of Siva (PI. VII, fig. 6). It is true 
that the lotus at her feet and the same in her raised right 
hand would indicate the possibility of her being LaksmI; but 
its nature may be more or less the same as that of the reverse 
device of the Chandragupta I-KumaradevI coins and the 
lion-slayer type coins of Chandragupta II, in the imperial 
Gupta series of gold coins. The goddess seated on a lion, 
holding a lotus flower or cornucopiae in her left hand, a 
fillet in her right hand and her feet sometimes resting on 
lotus led Allan to describe her as LaksmI or Ambika 
(CGCBM, lxxii-lxxiii, lxxxiii). The Brhatsamhita passage 
has already been quoted in my support; many texts like the 
dgamas give us more or less identical descriptions of two¬ 
armed Durga-Gaurl images ( Daksine cotpaluin haste vama- 
hastam pralambitam...). It is true that the Syrian or Elamite 
goddess Nanaia is occasionally represented on some Ivushan 
coins and seals as riding on a lion (PI. I, fig. 24); but the 
mode of her presentation is quite different from the device 
under discussion. 1 The goddess in the Axes coin, however, 
is purely Indian; her graceful tribhahga pose, the leutihasta 
feature and the raised right hand holding lotus are all Indian 
characteristics. That Siva was the god par excellence in the 
Gandhara region has already been noted ; it is no wonder 
that his consort Ambika should also be well recognised as 
an object of worship in the same locality. Hiuen Thsang’s 
reference to the shrine of BlumadevI, the spouse of I^vara 
Leva (Siva) in Gandhara, as supported by the reference to 
Bhlmasthana in the Mahabhdrata, previously mentioned, 

goddess, be she LaksmI or Piirvati. Coomaraswamy recognises in her 
LaksmI, in his article on ‘ Early Indian Iconography ’ noticed 
above. 

1 Cunningham, Coins of the Indo-Scythians and Kushons, p. 63, 
PI. XXII, fig. 19. 
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should be noted again in this connection. On some of the 
gold and copper coins of the Kushan emperor Huvishka 
also, appears a goddess who is described as Nana; we 
have already seen that OESO (Bhave^a or Siva) is depicted 
in company with Nana on some of his gold coins ( CCIK, 
pp. 65-66, PI. XXIII, 2, and Whitehead PMC, p. 197, 
PI. XVIII, 135). On the other coin of Huvishka noticed 
above in connection with Siva type, Siva is accompanied 
by another goddess who is described as Urua (OMMO). It 
has already been shown that we can correctly recognise 
the goddess Uma by her name on the gold coin of Huvishka 
in the Punjab Museum {PMC., PI. XVIII, fig. 136); 
here, however, the goddess holds a cornucopiae instead 
of a lotus. It should always be borne in mind that 
we do not get the help which is rendered to us by 
the Kushan die-cutters in naming the deity used as a 
device in particular dies, from others. But that there 
lie hid some Indian divinities among the medley of coin 
devices appearing on the Indo-Scythian and other coins is 
extremely probable. The Sakas were ruling over part of 
northernmost India and it is natural to expect that they 
would show on their coins some of the Indian cult divi¬ 
nities, the objects of worship among their subjects for 
whose use these coins were issued. Several unidentified 
goddesses appear on the reverse sides of certain copper and 
silver coins of Indo-Scythian rulers Maues and Azes. 
Gardener remarks * When we reach the issues of king Maues 
(Pis. XVI, XVII), we find a wealth of most remarkable 
and original barbaro-Hellenic figures; a figure resembling 
Tyche (XVI, 3), holding in one hand a patera, in the 
other a wheel, who seems to be the original of the still 
more outlandish figure of Azes’ coins (XVIII. 10, 11).... 

1 P. Gardner, British Museum Catalogue of the Coin's of the 
Greek and Bcythic Rulers of India, p. lviii. 
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The so-called Tyche may after all be an Indian goddess, 
because the many-spoked wheel which is held by her left 
hand distinctly reminds us of the one placed in the hand 
of the ithy-phallic figure of Siva on a coin of Huvishka, 
as also of the other in the hand of Vasudeva-Visnu in the 
Kushan seal attributed by Cunningham to the same 
Kushan emperor (PI. VII, fig. 7). Comparison may be 
made between this goddess on Maues’ bronze coins with the 
sculpture of a goddess discovered in the Mohmand country 
reproduced by V. A. Smith in his History of Fine Arts in 
India and Ceylon (1st. Ed. fig. 78); the latter is, however, 
four-handed, holding in her hands among other objects, a 
cakra and a gada and is most probably a Hellenistic 
representation of Vaisnavl, the Sakti of Visnu. The goddess 
standing on lotus, facing and holding an uncertain object 
in her raised right hand (a tree branch with three leaves 
attached to it ?), with the left one resting on her hip, on the 
coins of Paiicala PhalgunTmitra may depict the asterism 
Phalgunl whose name is borne by the striker (Allan, op. cit., 
pp. 194-5, and plates). 1 If it be a representation of Phalgunl 
at all, its iconography is in no way similar with that of 
Purva-PhalgunI and Uttara-PhalgunT as it appears in the 
late compilation of Hem ad ri. Purva-PhalgunI is described 
by him as elephant-faced, red-coloured, two-banded with 
parrot in her hand and seated upon a wheel ( Purva 
hasti-mukha sphastha Sukahastadvyaruna) , while Uttara- 
Phalgunl is tiger-faced, riding on a cow, white in colour, 
her four hands holding sun, moon, rosary and khatvanga 
(Vydghrananottara gostlid hibhravarnd caturbhujd I Dvya- 
ksinl sutra khatvangadharini pariklrttitd II aksini here 
means sun and moon). 


1 For some detailed observations of mine on the Indian elements 
in the coin devices of early foreign rulers of this country, the reader 
is referred to Vol. XIV, pp. 93-8. 
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Surya appears frequently as an object of worship on the 
early tribal coins of ancient India. But the mode of his 
representation is not anthropomorphic. The commonest 
symbol to be found on the early punch-marked coins of 
India is designated by scholars as solar; it is the wheel and 
its numerous variants (PI. II, fig. 6). Foucher finds in 
them so many forms of the Dharmacakra symbol; but the 
earlier suggestion that most of them stand for sun is more 
acceptable. We have already seen that spoked wheel and 
its variants appearing on certain tribal coins may stand 
for the Sudar^ana of Visnu and Vedic Visnu was an aspect 
of the sungod with whom Vusudeva was identified. On 
some of the earliest coins in the punch-marked series and 
on the Eran money (dated as early as the 3rd century B. C.) 
we very frequently find the lotus figure ; in the latter the 
eight petalled lotus is clearly recognisable (Allan, op. cit., 
p. 143). Now the lotus is intimately connected with the 
sun from very ancient times ; it p'ayed a conspicuous part in 
the mythology of Brahmanism and its association with the 
sun is fully borne out by the evidence of the Puranas which 
enjoin the execution in sculpture of a twelve-petalled lotus, 
on different petals of which figures of the different aspects 
of the sun god are to be placed with the god Bbaskara on the 
central pericarp (karnika) . l The lotus symbolising the sun 
and the creative force (Surya is Savitr —sarvasya prasavitr, 
the creator of all) came to hold a unique place in Indian art 
of all ages and all religious creeds; the author of the 
Visnudharniottara realised the importance of this motif in 
monographic art and gives full and detailed instructions for 


1 Hemadri in his Vratakhanda , pp. 528, 585 and 539, quotes from 
the Bhagavala Parana , Skanda P. and Matsya P., the respective 
passages dealing with Divakara Vratam, Asadifcya Vratam and 
Suryanakta Vratam. See also Hemadri, ibid , p. 553 about Surya 
Vrata frotn Saura Dharma : 14 Upalipya sucau dc&e Suryyam tatrd 

samarccayet 1 Samlikhet tatrd yadmantu dvudasatani Bdkatnikam II 
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its carving (Book III, Ch. 45, Vv. 1-8). Jn the anthropo¬ 
morphic representations of divinities in sculptures, lotus 
is the commonest symbol found in their hands. Some 
of the lotuses, at least those on the early coins, if not all, 
may be taken to represent the sun. In this connection, 
reference may be made to the so-called Taurine symbol 
which is very frequently found on these as well as later 
coins of India. It was suggested by me long ago that 
it might symbolise the sun and the moon represented 
together, the disc symbolising the one and the other being 
symbolised by the crescent attached to it. 1 A few round 
cast copper coins of Kada (probably a tribal name) of the 
3rd century B.C. bear on one of their sides a large rayed 
circle which has been correctly described by Allan as ‘ Sun ’ 
(Allan, CAI, p. 145). But the clearest and the most signi¬ 
ficant way of representing the Sun god as a rayed disc 
enshrined as an object of worship is to be found among the 
devices of certain tribal coins which can be dated from ‘ 200 
B.C. to the end of the first century B.C.’ (Allan). These 
are the coins of Suryamitra and Bhanumitra in the series 
described by Cunningham as ‘PaucalaMitra’ ; in the former, 
the god is represented ‘as a ball from which rays radiate; 
below it is the symbol, and the whole is placed on a plat¬ 
form, as usual between two pillars with cross-bars,’ while in 
the latter he is also shown as a radiate globe placed imme¬ 
diately on a railed platform between two pillars’ (Allan. 
CAI, pp. cxviii-cxix, 193, 195, 197). The relationship 
between the name of the issuer as well as the deity reproduced 
on these coins has already been emphasised; now what is 
most interesting is that we find here an unmistakable 

1 Indian Antiquary, 1925; J. N. Banerjee on * The Representation 
of Sflrya in Brahmanical Art, p. 2, fn. 6. C. L. Fabri has made the 
Bame suggestion in his article on ‘ The Punch-marked coins: A Sur¬ 
vival of the Indus Civilisation’ J.R.A.S., 1935, p. 314. 

20—1307B 
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evidence of the Brabmaoic symbol for the sun used in sacri¬ 
ficial ritual as a regular object of worship (PI. IT, fig. 8). 
The Satapatha Br&hmana tells us that in piling the fire altar, 
a disc of gold was placed on it to represent the sun (&.B., 
VII, 4. 1. 10); in Suryamitra’s coins, the symbol upon 
which the rayed disc of the god is placed is very likely the 
summary representation of the firealtar, which is conspi¬ 
cuous by its absence in the coins of Bhanuinitra. Now, 
there can be very little doubt that at the time when these 
coins were being issued, the Vedic sacrificial system had been 
much mixed up with the far-reaching religious changes and 
thus it happens that the sun-symbol appears in the r61e of 
an arcca on these coins. As regards the anthropomorphic 
representation of this god on the coins, we do not find any 
such on the early indigenous ones of India; but figures of 
sun in human form are met with on certain coins issued by 
the alien rulers of India like the Indo-Greeks and Kushans 
and they will be elaborately noticed in determining the evo¬ 
lution of the north Indian sun type in my forthcoming book 
on the images of the Hindu gods and goddesses. 

Another deity who can be recognised without doubt on 
some of the tribal coins of ancient India as well as on the 
coins of the Kushan emperor Huvishka is Skanda Karttikeya. 
Though he has not found a place in the stereotyped list of 
five principal gods of the five chief sects (viz. Saiva, Vai§- 
nava, Saura, Sakta and Ganapatya) as formulated in later 
texts ( Paflcopasana ,, the worship of Ganesadi Paficadevata), 
numismatic evidence distinctly proves that his images or 
emblems were certainly highly venerated by a good many 
people of ancient India. He was worshipped by some 
Indian kings and tribes, such as Kumaragupta 1 of the Gupta 
dynasty and the Yaudheyas, who bad special reason to court 
his favour. Some other kings also seem to have paid 
homage to him. On the reverse of a circular copper coin of 
Devamitra, a local king of Ayodhya of an early date (c. 1st 
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century A.D.) we find a symbol which has been described 
by V. A. Smith as ‘ Cock on top of post ’ (PI. II, fig. 5); on 
some coins of Vijayamitra of the same series also we find 
the same device (Nos. 31 & 32 in the series). It can 
justifiably be presumed, that it was based on a cock-crested 
column special to Karttikeya. This suggestion is further 
supported by the carved pillar shaft and the cock capital 
found at Lala Bhagat, previously noticed in the chapter. 1 
I have already shown that the staff and vase carrying 
standing figure on certain Ujjain coins cannot be called 
Karttikeya but is to be described as Siva. But the former 
god appears in human form sometimes in a poly-cephalous 
manner (six-headed) on one unique silver and certain copper 
coins of the Yaudheyas, belonging to the second century 
A.D. The obverse of one class of these coins bears the six¬ 
headed but two-armed Karttikeya (Sadanana), holding a 
long spear {$akti, the emblem special to Karttikeya) in his 
right hand, the left hand resting on hip; the reverse bears 
the goddess, presumably LaksmI, with an aureole round her 
head, and not a six-headed goddess as Cunningham des¬ 
cribes. The legend on the silver coin has been reconstructed 
by Allan as Yaudheya-bhagavata-svamino Brahmanya (sa or 
sya ) and on the copper coins as Bhagavata-svamino Brahma- 
nya-devasya (or sa) Kumarasya (or sa) (Allan, CAI, 
p. cxlix, cl). Allan renders the two legends into English 

1 V.A. Smith, CC1M, ■col. 1, p. 151, Nos. 28, 31, 32. Some¬ 
times the * eock is placed on ground in front of post ’ as on No. 29 of 
Vijayamitra. Allan does not tell us anything about the pillar, but in 
bis plate XVII, fig. 22, is reproduced a coin of Vijayamitra with the 
device of the * cock on pillar in the body of the Catalogue, he invari¬ 
ably describes the bird as a cock, but in his introduction (p. lxxxix) 
he writes about it as ' a bird, usually called a cock but probably a 
fcatfwa.’ I have seen the above coins of Devamitra and Vijayamitra 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and I have no doubt that Smith’s 
description is correct. Considered along with the Lala Bhagat finds, 
the above suggestion should be accepted. 
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in this manner : * Of Brahmanya (a name of Karttikeya), 
the divine lord of the Yaudheyas ’ and ‘ of Kumara the divine 
lord Brahmanya deva.’ In both the cases the genitive case¬ 
ending of the name of the divinity and of the attributive 
epithet svami (the reading Bhagavaio in place of Bhagavata 
would better fit in with the general sense of the coin legend) 
shows that the coins were issued in the name of the deity. 
This is very interesting, because it possibly shows that the 
Yaudheyas had dedicated their State to the god of their 
choice who was regarded by them not only as their spiritual 
but also as their temporal ruler. 1 

Sir John Marshall’s description of a very well executed 
terracotta seal with inscriptions in characters of the 3rd or 
4th century A.D. found by him in course of excavations at 
Bhita, and his illuminating remarks on them deserve atten¬ 
tion in this connection. It is the seal of a ruling chief; it 
has in its field a pile of balls (evidently a mountain) with a 
post on its either side, a waved line ( ri\er? ) below and sun 
and crescent (moon) above; the legend around the margin is 
/‘Sri Vindhya-vedhamalnarajasya MaheSvara-Mahasenatisrsta- 
rdjyasya Vrsadhvajasya Gautamlputrasya .’ Marshall tran¬ 
slates it as follows : “Of the illustrious Maharaja Gautami- 
putra Vrsadhvaja, the penetrator of the Vindhyas, who had 
made over his kingdom to the great Lord Karttikeya.” The 
appellation Mahe6oara-Mahdsenatisrstardjyasya is significant. 
He remarks, ‘It seems to indicate that in ancient times 
there may have existed a piou3 custom according to which 
rulers on the occasion of their accession entrusted their 
kingdom to their is.tadevata and considered themselves as 
their mere agents.’ He also cites the analogical case of 

1 M. A. Smith suggested that these coins were issued by a chief 
calling himself Svami Brahmanya Yaudheya. A proper interpreta¬ 
tion of the legend as well as that of the Chatre£vara coin of the 
Kunip^us previously noted leads to one conclusion—that suggested 
by me. 
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Travancore rulers who call themselves Padmanabhadasa, 
they being mere agents of the Lord Padmanabha. I may 
observe here that I suggested my interpretation of the parti¬ 
cular Kunin4a and Yaudheya coin legends, before I read 
Marshall’s remarks on this particular seal. 

Rohitaka, the country of the Yaudheyas, the ayudhajivi 
K§atriyas, also known as Mattamayurakas, was the specially 
favoured residence of the god as we know from the Mahd- 
bharata passage (III. 32, 45):— Tato bahudhanam ramayam 
gavadhyam dhanadlianyavat 1 Kdrttikeyasya dayitam Rohita- 
-kamupadravat \ Tatra yuddham mahaccasit surairmatta- 
mayurakaih . Rohitaka (modern Rohtak where B. Sahni 
discovered a large number of Yaudheya coin moulds) ‘ being 
specially favoured by Karttikeya means that he was the 
tutelary god of the region, where there must have been many 
shrines dedicated to him, the cult image enshrined in them 
being used as a coin device. 1 As regards the name Svami 
Brahmanya or Svami Brahmanyadeva Kumara, reference 
may be made to the Bilsad stone pillar inscription 
of Kumaragupta I (date 96 G.E. =415-16 A.D.), which 
records some additions by one Dhruvasarman to the 
temple of Svami Mahasena already existing in the locality. 2 

1 la the Jarasandhavadha parvadbyaya of the Mahabharata 
(Sabha-parva), Krsna, while recounting to Bhlma and Arjuna the 
characteristic excellence of Eajagfba, says that in Rajagrha was the 
residence of Taksaka and Maninaga (Taksakasyalayascdtra Maninaga- 
tya cotiama). This means that ther were shrines of Taksaka and 
Maninaga at liajagfha; recent excavations in the locality by the 
Indian Archaeological department have brought to light many interest 
ing evidence of the once flourishing snake-cult at that place. 

* Fleet, CII, III, pp. 44-5; the name Brahmanyadeva is also as¬ 
cribed here to the god:—‘ bhagavatastrailokyatejassam-bharasartitatad- 
bhutamurtter...Brahmaiiyaievasya—Svami Mahasenasydyatans ’ etc., 
etc. Bilsad is in the Eta district of U. P. and is about 140 miles to the 
south-east of Rohitaka or Rhotak. The Vakataka maharaja Rudrasena 
I is frequently described in the Vaka taka copper-plate inscriptions as 
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The iconographic type of Karttikeya differs on the other 
class of the Yaudheya coins (class 6 of Allan) of a quite late 
date (3rd-4th century A.D.), which show undoubted Kushan 
influence in style and types; the one-faced War god stands 
facing, his right hand holding a spear and the left resting 
on hip with his vahana on the left (the peacock is not usually 
shown on the other type—a few specimens of which, 
however, show the god with one face radiate, cf. Allan, 
p. 272, PI. XXIX, 22). Among the Indian museum 
specimens of the type with six-headed Brahmanyadeva, 
I could recognise the bird mount only on one 
specimen. Another elaborate iconographic type occurs on 
the reverse of the ‘ peacock type ’ gold coins of Kumara- 
gupta 1. It shows the god Karttikeya nimbate riding on 
the peacock (Paravani) holding spear in left hand over 
shoulder, his right hand being in the varada pose; his figure 
is placed on an elaborate paflcaratha pedestal, commonly 
found in Indian art of the late Gupta and subsequent 
periods. There can be very little doubt that here we find a 
replica of the image of the favourite deity of Kumaragupta I 
—probably the very image enshrined in a temple built by 
the Gupta King in the royal capital. The iconographic 
importance of the type cannot be too sufficiently noticed. 
Smith’s description of it as ‘ Goddess (Kumaridevi ?)' was 
corrected by Allan as ‘ Karttikeya nimbate ’; but a part of 
Allan’s description will have to be modified. He writes that 
the god sprinkles incense on altar on r. with right hand 
and the peacock stands on a kind of platform. The altar 
appears to be nothing but two of the re-entrants of the right 
side of the pedestal (p Ithika) on which the god with his 
mount is shown and the right hand thus does not sprinkle 


atyanta Svami-Mahabhairavabhakiasya, j.e., an excessive devotee of 
By ami Mahabhairava, evidently a terrific form of Siva. 
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incense but is really shown in the iconographic pose of 
varada, i.e., that of conferring a boon (PI. X, fig. 9). 1 

Huvisbka was the only foreign ruler who had this god 
reproduced under various names, such as Skanda, Kumara, 
ViSakha, and Mahasena, on the reverse side of some of his 
coins. The iconography of Skanda-Vidakha as delineated in 
them requires careful study. Mahasena, another form 
of Skanda, is shown nimbate, clad in an undergarment 
covered over by a long flowing cloak (like the Samghati to 
be found in the Buddha figures—not chlamys as Gardner 
suggests) holding a standard surmounted by a bird (rude 
peacock—cf. Barhikctu as one of the epithets of Karttikeya- 
Skanda Kumararupa barhihctus-faktidharaSca, Brhat samhita, 
Cb. 57,) and his left hand rests on the hilt of the sword 
which is tied to his waist-girdle (PI. IX, fig. 7). Next we 
find Skanda-kumara and Vidakha standing face to face 
similarly dressed, the former holding in his right hand a 
standard surmounted by bird (it is not clear in the repro¬ 
duction; what seems a bird might be a combination of the 
letter m of KOM .\RO and part of the hair or turban of the 
god) while the latter or both of them hold a long spear 
(PI. IX, fig. 8). On the coin, Vigakha is shown clasping 
the right hand of Skanda-kumara who touches the former 
with his left hand (Gardner, op. cit., Plate XXVIII, fig. 22). 
Lastly, we find a shrine consisting of an ornamented double 
platform with a linear representation of a super-structure 
having inside it three figures on the pedestal; the whole 
device has been described by Gardner as “Niche on basis, 
within which, Skanda and Yigakha standing as above; 

1 Smith, op. cit., pp. 11814, PI. XVI, 3; Allan, CCODBM, pp. 84 S. 
and plates. Kumuragupta was certainly in urgent need of the 
graces of the War god Karttikeya, for the last period of bis rule was 
troubled by the ruthless invasions of the 1 tunas and the Pushyamitras 
and his special predilection for this martial god is also manifest in the 
name of one of his sons, viz., Skanda., if not of himself, 
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between them Mahasena, horned (?), facing, nimbate, clad 
in chlamys ; sword at waist ” (PI. IX, fig. 9). 1 Gardner’s 
description of the three figures in the last-mentioned coin 
device may be correct, but the figure on the right does not 
seem to have any halo carved round the head, while the 
other two distinctly bear the traces of halo round their heads. 
But this point need not be stressed far, because as I have 
previously observed sometimes the aureole is missing from 
the heads of divinities on Kushan coins. The types of the 
three divinities enshrined, however, differ so widely from 
their representations on the other coins of Huvisbka noted 
above, that they cannot but engage our attention. In any 
case, we have no grounds to support D. R. Bhandarkar in 
his assumption that on certain coins of Huvishka there are 
four figures corresponding to fourdifferent gods, viz., Skanda, 
Kumara, Vi^akha and Mahasena (Garmichcel Lectures, 
1921, pp. 22-23). If these coins prove anything they prove 
that there were three gods—or rather three aspects of the 
same god— viz., Skanda-kumiira, Vi&ikha and Mahasena. 
The Mahabharata lays down Skanda’s several forms as 
brothers orsons, viz., Sakha, ViiSakha, Naigameya; among 
his other names are Kumara and Mahasena ; the very 
involved mythology which is presented to us by it about 
the origin of Skanda shows that various god concepts of an 
allied character were merged in the composition of Skanda- 
Karttikeya. Huvishka’s coins inform us that the three 
(or two?) gods had not lost their separate personal entities 
even then, though their iconography shows that they were 
to all intents and purposes, the same god. Patanjali’s 
mention of Skanda and Vi^akha have been noticed on a 
previous occasion; these coin types hear out in a characteris¬ 
tic manner what is incidentally observed byhim. 

1 Gardner, op. cit., p. 138, PI. XXVTT, fig. 16; p. 149, PI, 
XXVIIT. figs. 22 and 28; p. 150, PI. XXVIII, fig. 24. 
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Among the other members of the Brahmamc pantheon, 
whose effigies can be recognised among the early coin 
devices, mention may be made of In Ira and Agni. Both of 
them appear on the reverse sides of the coins of Indramitra 
and Agnimitra respectively in the Pancala series. Jayagupta 
in the same series may also show the god Indra on the 
reverse of his coins. On Indramitra\s coins, Indra is 
crudely represented in two different way • ; first, as standing, 
facing, on a pedestal, and holding an uncertain object in his 
right hand (c/. Allan’s plate XXTX, 1 and 2; a club seems 
to hang down from the left), and secondly, he is shown 
inside a domed shrine (‘ arch way,’—Allan) where other 
details are absolutely lacking (these are very small coins and 
very much corroded). Jayagupta s coins show the latter 
device on their reverse, marked by the same indistinctness. 
The reverse of Agnimitra’s coins figure a deity standing 
facing on a railed platform between two pillars; five flames 
represent his hair; his right hand is raised and the left rests 
on hip in the approved early Indian monographic manner 
(kalihasta) ; some object (a sword or a club ?) seems to pro¬ 
ject downwards from his hip. Most numismatists identify 
him as Agni; but Mine. Bazin Foucher finds in him the 
representation of Adi Naga, the presiding deity of 
Ahicchatra, the capital city of Pancala. She lays stress on 
the identity of the reverse device of Bhumimitra’s coins 
with the same of Agnimitra and describes the two as above. 
The deity on the former stands facing on a platform between 
two pillars, each with three cross-bars at the top. 

Cunningham described the figure as ‘ standing on Buddhist 
railing; head with five rays ’ and remarked, ‘ The figure is 
probably that of Bhumi, or the earth personified ’ {GAL 
p. 83). Allan observes about the same, ‘ His attitude is 
similar to that of Agni, but his hair is represented by five 
snakes (nagas). He holds a snake in his hands. One 
would expect a personification of the Earth goddess Bhumi 
31-1807B 
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but as the figure is male, it is probably the kiDg of the 
Nagas representing the earth’ ( CCAI , P. cxviii). A careful 
inspection of the plates given in Cunningham’s (PI. VII, 
12-16) and Allan’s books (PI. XXVIII, figs. 5-14) shows 
that the two devices seem to be almost identical and what¬ 
ever may be the designation of one is the same of the 
other; but on certain coins of Agnimitra (fig. 11 in Allan’s 
plate) the deity is made to stand on a lotus and rays of 
flames and nagas cannot be distinguished in the coin repre¬ 
sentations. R. Burns, however, says, ‘ The five lines are 
not identical on the two coins, those of Agnimitra ending in 
sharper points than those of Bhumimitra. If these two 
figures are Nagas, the difference is not important; while if 
one is of Agni, the iconographical explanation of that of 
Bhumi is difficult, and I know no other representation of 
the Earth.’ 1 Thus, the whole question is still an open one 
and unless better preserved coins are available, no certainty 
can be arrived at. The devices, tree within railing and the 
undulating line, may, in some cases, represent the Vrksaca- 
ityas (the residences of the different Yaksas) and Nagas, 
though there can be no doubt that in many more they stood 
for the sthalavrksas and rivers. 

. Indra appears in the garb of the Greek Zeus on the coins 
of Eukratides, Antialkikas and a few other Indo-Greek 
rulers and on those of Maues. On the kavitiye nagara devata 
coins of Eukratides, the god (usually described in the coin 
catalogues as Zeus) is shown seated left on throne, holding 
wreath in the right hand and palm branch in the left; the fore¬ 
part of an elephant, rarely the whole animal, appears on the 
right and a conical object in the left field. The same device 


1 Mine. Bazin Foucher’s article appeared in Etudet d' Orientalitme, 
Musee Guimet, vol. I., p, 145. For B. Burn’s remarks quoted abpve, 
cf. A.B.I.A.A., 1983, p. 24, 
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appearing on the reverse of several hemidrachraae of Antial- 
kidas is reproduced in my PI. IX, Pig. 3, where the object 
in the left field is, however, not distinct. Rapson definitely 
described the conical object as a mountain, and, to explain 
this type, he drew our attention to the statement of Hiuen 
Thsang regarding the elephant having been the presiding 
genius of the Pi-lo-sho-lo mountain, to the south-west of 
KapiSa. The Chinese traveller refers to a suburban city of 
Kapi^a, viz., Si-pi-to-fa-la-tzu which is the Chinese trans¬ 
literation of tfvetavatalaya according to Watters. Now, 
Svetavatalaya (the residence of Svetavat, a name of Indra) 
and Indrapura are presumably one and the same, and the 
Mahamayilrl tells us that Indra was the tutelary deity of the 
latter, a place to be located in the north-west on account of 
its association with Varnu, another locality in the same 
region. So, on the basis of the above remarks, it is highly 
probable, nay certain, that we find on the above type 
representations of Indra in his theriomorphio as well as 
anthropomorphic forms—the latter being evidently identified 
with Zeus, the exact Greek counterpart of the Indian king 
of the gods ( devaraja ). On the reverse of a unique silver 
coin of Antialkidas in the collection of the British Museum 
appears the same deity standing or advancing to left with a 
long sceptre in his left hand and the right hand hanging 
down, and the elephant, with its trunk at the salute, Nike 
on its head and a bell round its neck, also striding to the 
left (PI. IX, fig. 4). Whitehead who noticed this coin device 
in his ‘ Notes on Indo-Greek Numismatics ’ in Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1923 (pp. 325-6, PI. XV, fig. 4) remarks, ‘appa¬ 
rently this quaint design shows the elephant-deity and his ele¬ 
phant indulging in a victorious march past.’ Thus, we see in 
the devices, the simultaneous theriomorphic and anthropo¬ 
morphic representations of Indra, as we have seen above the 
same mode of representing Siva on the Ujjain coins and 
certain Kushan coins (the deity and his ammal mount). On 
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certain square copper coins of Maues, however, we find a new 
orientation in the representation of Indra; on the obverse of 
the coins, numbered 12-13, in the British Museum (Gardner, 
op. cit., p. 70, PI. XVI., fig. 9), the enthroned 
appears with a long sceptre in his left hand, while his right 
hand is placed on the shoulder of a human figure. Gardner 
described the latter as a ‘ small winged female figure ’ ; but 
the wings and the female character of the figure are not at 
all clear from the plate ; what he described as wings appear 
to be the prongs of the vajra. The figure, however, as has 
rightly been suggested by Gardner, ‘ seems to be an embodi¬ 
ment of the thunderbolt ’ (PI. IX, fig. 6). This reminds us of 
the Indian practice of occasionally representing the attributes 
in the hands of divinities as personified beings ( ayndha - 
purusas). The iconography of Indra in these Hellenistic 
presentations of Indra on the above coins does partially tally 
with the description of his icon as given in Brhatsamhita 
of Varahamihira ( Suldatcaturvisano dvipo Mahendrasya 
Vajrapanitvam I Tiryaglalatasamstham trtiyamapi locanam 
cihnam 2—ch. 57, v. 42), if we take all of them together. 1 

The Yaksas and YaksinTs, so frequently represented in 
the pre-Christian and early post-Christian art of northern 
India, do not fail to make their appearance on early indige¬ 
nous coins, though it is comparatively rare. The Ujjain 
coins, again, furnish us with an important clue in this 
connection. Allan reproduces three coins in his Catalogue 

1 I am not sure whether the elephant’s head which appears 
on the obverse of certain round copper coins of Demetrius (PI. IX, 
fig. 5) and some others of Maues has anything to do with Svetavat, 
the mount of Indra; Demetrius and Lysias are sometimes shown with 
elephant's scalp on the top of their diademed beads. All these 
points have been discussed by me in my article on 4 Indian Elements 
in Coin Devices of Early Foreign Eulers of India/ in Indian Historical 
Quarterly (Vol. XIV, 1938, pp. 95-101, and the accompanying plate, 
figs. 1-4). 
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(FI. XXXVI, figs. 1-3), the obverse sides of which bear, 
according to him, two draped female figures standing facing 
side by side, the one on the left holding an uncertain object in 
her raised right hand ; a river with fishes is shown below 
(ibid., p. 257). With regard to another fragmentary coin 
included by him in the same series, he remarks in his 
introduction, ‘Variety c (of the class 4 of the Ujjain coins, 
the two-figure coins belong to Var. b of the same class) is a 
broken coin, but seems to have had three figures on it; the 
type was probably the same as the three figures found on 
certain punch-marked silver coins (p. 37, 1).’ He further 
says that he has grouped together as class 4 ‘ four varieties 
with deities on the obverse ’ (of the remaining two varieties, 
one has the abhiscka -LaksmI or Guja-laksml, the other has a 
standing figure and three other symbols). Now, two years 
before the publication of Allan’s Catalogue, I published one 
square coin from Avanti or Ujjain, which is identical to the 
variety b of class 4 of Allan, just noticed. Then it was 
unique of its kind and I remarked that it ‘ differs from all the 
knowm varieties of the Ujjain coins, in so far as its obverse 
side bears tw'o human figures, a male and a female one. The 
dress and attitude of the figures remind us of a Yaksa aud 
YaksinT from Bhilsa (Nos. 190A and 193A in the archaeo¬ 
logical collection of the Gwalior State Museum) who are 
dressed similarly and represented in the same attitude.’ I am 
certain about my description, because the male figure bears 
on its neck the graiveyaka ornament which is so frequently 
worn by the Yaksas found at Mathura, Gwalior and other 
places. It is thus highly probable that on this variety of 
coins hailing from Ujjain and dateable as early as the 2nd 
century B.C., if not earlier, we find a comparatively early 

representation of the Yaksa and Yaksinicouple. 1 As regards 

« 

J This Ujjain coin was published by me in IJI.Q Vol. X, 
1934, pp. 723-25 and plate. 
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the Naga devices on coins, I may draw the attention of 
scholars to the cast coins (Nos. 21 and 22) reproduced in 
plate II of Cunningham’s Coins of Ancient India. The author 
remarks about them, “ Nos. 21 and 22 are cast coins, on 
which a snake is the prominent figure. The legend, in 
A6oka characters, reads Kadasa, which may, perhaps, have 
some reference to the descendants of the serpents called 
Kadru ” (p. 62). Allan distinguishes as many as five 
varieties of the same coins and describes one of the devices 
on them as * undulating line presumably representing a 
snake ’; but from one observation of his with regard to "Var. 
d of the same series, viz., ‘ one side is completely filled by 
an elephant and the other has the usual snake, taurine and 
legend,’ it is certain that he accepts Cunningham’s sugges¬ 
tion (Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of Ancient India, 
pp. xcii—xciii). Nagas depicted as human beings with 
snakehoods attached to the back of their heads, a 
type often found in early and late Indian art have been 
recognised by Mine. Bazin-Foucher, in the reverse devices 
of the two Pailcala kings, Agnimitra and Bhumimitra. 
But I have already shown above that her suggestion has 
not been universally accepted. 

In the above survey of the devices on the early indigenous 
and foreign coins of India, a few points are to be noted. 
Some of the symbols appearing on the early punch-marked 
and cast coins seem undoubtedly based on the religious 
practices of their issuers. On the local and tribal cast and 
die-struck coins that are Indian in character, we find the 
continuation of some devices already met with in the earlier 
series, with this difference that now tbeir nature is more 
clearly understandable than in their previous presentation. 
It should also be borne in mind that the same device could 
be equally available to the various sectaries of these days to 
illustrate their own religious faith and a cakra, which.in one 
place might definitely represent Buddhist Dharmacakra, could 
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in another setting stand for the emblem of Viipnu, which, as 
we have seen, is based on the Sun god. Coomaraswamy 
rightly remarks, ‘ the vocabulary of these symbols was 
equally available to all sects, Brahmanas, Buddhists and 
Jains, each employing them in senses of their own ’ ( H1IA, 
p. 44), Cunningham was oblivious about it and thus he 
invariably described the railing, so frequently to be found on 
these coins t as ‘ Buddhist basement railing,’ the tree as 
* Bodhi tree,’ the pillar as * Buddhist pillar ’ and so on. In 
these early cast and die-struck coins, however, we light upon 
the representations of regular icons which were the objects of 
worship, and various gods and goddesses make their appear¬ 
ance with somewhat elaborate monographic features. In the 
case of the oft-reproduced deify on the coins, viz., Siva, his 
various types show that varieties of Sivite icons were being 
made on which these coin devices were based. Again, such 
observations of previous scholars that ‘ the appearance of the 
figure of Siva and not a Linga as an object of worship on 
the Kushan coins clearly shows that up to the time of the 
Kushan king Vasudeva, Siva worship had not come to be 
identified with Linga worship ’ must have to be set aside. 
D. R. Bhandarkar observes further in his Carmichael 
Lectures (pp. 19-21) that Siva was certainly being 
worshipped in his anthropomorphic form up till the 7ih 
century A.D„ for^ Siva recumbent on his mount ’ figures 
on the reverse of Sa&lnka’s gold coins. But on the evidence 
of much earlier coins as well as seals we know for certain 
that Siva was also being worshipped in his phallic form. 
That phallicism was a part of Siva worship in the time of 
Huvishka is fully proved by the ithypballic ( arddhalihga) 
feature of the unique figure of the god on one of the gold 
coins of the Kushan emperor already noted. Much earlier 
evidence in the shape of the uninscribed 4 cast coin (pro¬ 
venance unknown) and the die-struck coins from Ujjain and 
Taxila has been produced, The Ujjain coins are specially 
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interesting from this point of view, because some of them 
portray Siva in human form while others do so in phallic 
form, proving that Siva was being worshipped there in both 
these forms simultaneously. Another point worth noticing 
is that though Siva U3ed to be represented mostly in his 
bull form in the Gandhara region (c/., Hesychius’ statement 
quoted aboveb still by the time the Kushanas had begun 
their rule, that form was regarded as his mount while his 
human form was predominant. This is proved by the so 
many extant coins of the Saiva Kushan emperor, 
Wem Kadphises. In the coins of Kanisbka and Huvishka, 
it was not even thought necessary to associate his therio- 
morphic form with the anthropomorphic one. But with 
Vasudeva, the older practice was resumed and thence 
forward Siva, in particular aspects of his representations, 
was never to be dissociated from his mount. In the shrines 
which bad invariably the Linga enshrined in the main 
sanctum, the bull Nandin was always given a prominent 
place in front of it, in order that he may always look at bis 
lord in the symbolic form (c/., my observations about 
Siva and bull on one Ujjain coin). But it should not be 
forgotten that, by the time of Huvishka, the iconography of 
Siva bad attained such an elaboration as to include among 
its many varieties an ithyphallic one, in one of whose hands 
was placed the cakra which was the symbol par excellence 
of the other sectarian god Visnu. While assigning attributes 
to the deity, the Kushan die-cutters were drawing also upon 
earlier indigenous mode, for, as we have seen, the staff and 
water-vessel which are the characteristic ones of Siva in 
the Ujjain coins are also used by them. The three heads of 
Siva are figured too after the earlier mode and most of the 
features are based on indigenous mythological details. The 
plastic execution of this deity as well as the other deities 
appearing on the Kushan money is no doubt Hellenistic, 
but the subject was purely Indian. The indigenous Siva 
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in human form was unquestionably earlier in appearance, for 
all scholars assign the Ujjain coins to the third—second 
centuries B.C., which was at least a century earlier than 
Siva’s first appearance on the money of one of the foreign 
rulers of India, viz., Maues. I recognised Siva for the 
first time in two coin devices, hitherto unidentified, of this 
rndo-Scythic ruler. The staff and water-vessel carrying 
human figure can be traced to some of the punch-marked 
coins described by Allan (op. cit., Introduction, XXXVI ; 
see PI. I, fig. 4). 1 Vasudcva Visnu, though some of his em¬ 
blems, such as cahra, etc., are sometimes reproduced figures, 
though rarely, on the early indigenous coins: but it must be 
observed that even in the Gupta period, of which extant Visnu 
images are known, none of the coins of the devout bhagavata 
kings bear on them any effigy of Visnu. The parama 
bhagavatas, however, invariably used the Garuda emblem 
on most of their coins, thus showing their cult association. 
Of the other gods, Brahmanya-Kutnara was frequently repro¬ 
duced on certain coins. The name Brahmanya was evidently 
the base of Subrahmanya, in which name this god is 
generally worshipped in the south. The god had several 
monographic types, as the coins show, which also prove that 
much of the mythology about him was already in existence 
in the 2nd century A.D. As regards several other consti- 

1 Allan describes a symbol on some punch-murked coins closely 
related to those w’dch contain the above, as a rudely made human 
figure with the dumb-bell symbols on either side, and thinks that both 
probably represent the same deity named Karttikeya. But I have 
shown that Siva is the god that is being figured on the other type. As 
regards the rudely made human figure, it might have been based 
on the ‘golden man in the Agmcayaoa ceremony ; the Satapatha 
Brahmaya expressly refers to one mode of makmg him. Let him 
make no arms to this golden man, lest he should cause him to be 
redundant; for these two spoons are (in lieu of) his arms. In the coin 
device, this rudely made figure is without arms and the dumb bell like 
symbols (spoons ?) are on either side; see PI. I, fig. 26. 

22—1807B 
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tuents of the Brahmanic pantheon, the Paficala Mitra 
coins supply us with some useful data. It has rightly been 
observed that * the reverses are of special interest to the 
student of Hindu iconography, as we have nothing similar 
elsewhere of so early a data ’ (Allan). It is regrettable that 
their usefulness has to a certain extent been minimised by 
the smallness of the size of some and the imperfect state of 
preservation of others. The goddess Durga-Parvatl is not 
clearly recognisable in any of the early indigenous coins, 
though some of the lemale figures appearing on their reverse 
and usually identified as Laksmi, may represent her. On 
some coins of Azes I, she may be recognised if we are 
certain about the idenlif' of the forepart of her lion mount 
beside her. But, without doubt, she figures on a few coins 
of Huvishka; Hapson was the first to identify her correctly. 
In one of the two figures - one male (Siva) and the other 
female carrying a lotus flower in her hand—standing side 
by side on the reverse side of a gold coin of Huvishka in 
the British Museum collection, the die-cutter definitely 
puts down her name in four Greek letters by her side, 
which were correctly read by Rapson as OMMO (Uma). 
I read the same name by the side of a female 
figure appearing singly on the reverse of a gold coin 
of the same Kushan emperor in the collection of the 
Lahore Museum. But this time she is made to 
carry a cornucopiae, after the manner of an Ardochso or 
a Demeter or a Tyche (as represented on the money of 
the Indo-Greek and the Indo-Scythic rulers), showing 
clearly how these Indian deities were being presented in their 
Hellenistic garb. The reverses of some of the coins of 
Huvishka, thus like the same of the Paficala Mitra coins, 
are of special interest to the students of Brahmanical 
iconography. 

A line or two about the character of the art manifest 
ip the treatment of the various figures on the coins noticed 
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above will not be out of place here. In this way one 
can with some justification appraise indirectly the standard 
of art reached by the artist indifferent localities and different 
periods. But a word of caution is necessary here. The 
early punch-marked coins which were current throughout 
India from c. 6th or 7th century B.C. to as late as the 
1st or 2nd century A.D. do little justice to the standard 
of plastic art, however imperfect, that might have been 
reached by the indigenous artists before the Maurya period 
and afterwards. Sir John Marshall, after comparing the 
monetary technique of the Indians as manifest in the above 
coins with the same of another Indian ruler Saubhuti 
(Gr. form * Sophjtes ’) by name, who was a contemporary 
of Alexander and who adopted Greek style in 
his money, observes, * The rudimentary character of Indian 
art at this period is well exemplified by the current indi¬ 
genous coins known commonly as punch-marked, which 
are singularly crude and ugly, neither their form which 
is unsymmetrical, nor the symbols which are stamped 
almost indiscriminately upon their surface, having any 
pretensions to artistic merit ” (/I Guide to Taxila, 2nd 
Edition, p. 24). This observation is true to a certain 
point. Long after the practice of issuing this class of coins 
was discontinued, coins were being issued in different 
localities of India, even up till modern times, that are 
singularly reminiscent of the former. Mention may only 
be made here of the crude copper pieces, usually known 
as dhirrigld which were being manufactured by the gold¬ 
smiths of Umarda, under the orders of the Udaypur 
State, to supply the State coffers with small token money 
(W. W. Webb, The Currencies oj Rajputana, pp. 13-14). 
If we are to judge the standard of the art of the locality 
from that manifest in this type of money, then we shall 
give very little credit to the former. It is a fact that 
the Indians, especially in their punch-marked coins did 
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not achieve any success in the matter of monetary technique. 
But they were not so unsuccessful in their cast coins and the 
devices which they executed in the negative moulds some¬ 
times show faint traces of modelling. The elephant, bull 
and other animal devices on the early rectangular cast coins, 
the figure of SrI-LaksmI on the uninscribed coin of Kausambi, 
Siva and the Yaksa couple on Ujjain coins, none of which is 
dateable later than the 2nd century B.C., some being much 
earlier, bear out my statement. There is no justification for 
tracing any foreign influence on the above types of coins and 
the execution of these animal or human figures follows the 
indigenous method as present in the contemporary carvings 
of the same themes. It must be borne in mind that all these 
coins are made of molten copper and are mostly in a very 
imperfect state of preservation, many of their details being 
obliterated owing to their Jong circulation millenniums ago. 
The figure of Siva-Vispamitra (Vi^vamitra) on the bi-scriptual 
silver coins of the Audumbara chief Dharaghosa, however, 
show foreign influence, as the over-emphasis of the muscles 
in the body indicates; it is a fact that these silver pieces 
were based on the money of the Indo-Greck rulers like 
Euth>demos II and Apollodotos. The device, however, is 
taken from Indian mythology. The bi-scriptual silver 
pieces of the Kunindas also, though they contain devices 
all of which are indigenous to India, are reminiscent of the 
Greek monetary technique. The figures of Siva on the 
Indo-Scythian, Indo-Partliian and Kush an coins, or the 
very remarkable figure of Vi§nu on a Kushan seal, justifiably 
attributed by Cunningham to Huvishka, are undoubtedly 
Hellenistic in character and there can be very little doubt 
that they, were based on similar plastic forms of the divini¬ 
ties current in the extreme north of India. The deities 
appearing on the coins of the imperial Gupta rulers illustrate 
in a very characteristic manner the peculiar features of 
the Gupta style of sculpture. 
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Deities and their Emblems on Early Indian Seals 

The earliest seals in India found in the Indus valley—representations of cult 
divinities on some of them—several composite forms—Mother-goddess cult in the Indus 
valley—incidental reference to several types of carved ring-stones discovered in 
different places of Northern India, like Taxila, Kausambi and Rajghat—evidence 
of animism supplied by the Indus seals: Tree-worship in two different forms—its 
later manifestations as evidenced by the early coins, seals and stone reliefs of the 
historic period—the ideology probably^underlying these divinities not Vedic in character 
but epic and parade—Significance of this fact—comparative paucity of the Maurya, 
Sunga and Kushan teals—numerousness of the Gupta seals and seal-matrices from 
various sites like Bbita, Basarh and Kajghs*- different cult divinities and their 
emblems depicted on them—very interesting mementos of religious conditions of the 
period—general observations. 

Like the numismatic remains of ancient India, her glyptic 
ones also throw a flood of light on the mode of representing 
her divinities in different periods. The innumerable varie¬ 
ties of seals and similar objects that have been unearthed in 
various parts of northern India and that are dateable from 
the third or fourth millenium 13.C. to the late Gupta period 
and afterwards contain numerous figures, many of which 
have been assumed with a great deal ol justification to stand 
for various divinities in their anthropomorphic, theriomor- 
phic and sometimes therio-anthropomorphic forms. On 
many seals of the Kushan and the Gupta periods, most of 
these gods and goddesses as also their emblems can be 
definitely recognised as belonging to one or other of the 
different religious creeds that were current in the period 
when they were manufactured. I have already drawn 
the attention of my readers, in the previous chapter, to 
the Sirkap bronze seal of Sivaraksita, that gave me the 
necessary clue for the identification of Siva on certain coin¬ 
devices of Maues. Mention has also been made by me there 
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of a few other metal and terracotta seals of the Kushan and 
the Gupta periods, which supply us with characteristic 
representations of such Hindu gods as Visnu and Siva, as 
well as a few of their emblems. I shall presently draw 
the attention of my readers to a good many seals of the 
Gupta period (a few amongst them going back to the Kushan 
age), that were unearthed at such old sites of India, like Bhita, 
Basarh and Rajghat etc. But before I begin a systema¬ 
tic study of some of these seals and sealmatrices, from the 
iconographic point of view, it will be necessary for me to 
refer briefly to the many hundreds of sealings that were 
discovered in the course of excavations at the pre-historic 
Indus-valley sites of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. What¬ 
ever might have been the particular purpose which was 
served by them, there is little doubt that the figures which 
very frequently appear on their surface had some connec¬ 
tion with the religion that was practised by these pre¬ 
historic Indians. The very interesting seal unearthed at 
Mohenjo-daro, which bears a three-faced horned figure 
* seated on a low Indian throne in a typical attitude of 
Yoga, with legs bent double beneath him, heel to heel, and 
toes turned downwards ’, has previously been noticed by me. 
This particular sitting posture clearly corresponds to the 
Yogic asana known as kurmasana, where the heels are 
placed under the gluteals in a manner exactly similar to 
the mode described above. It will be of interest here to 
give a fuller account about the device, so carefully studied 
by Sir John Marshall. The two arms of the figure, which 
are covered with bangles, are outstretched, and his hands 
with thumbs to front, rest on his knees ; on his neck and 
breast is placed a series of necklaces or torques in a manner 
similar to that of the graiveyaka ornament placed on the 
neck and breast of the Yak?a figures of the Sufiga and the 
post-Sunga period ; the lower limbs seem to be bare and 
the figure appears to be ithy-phailic ; his head is crowned 
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by a pair of horns meeting in a tall head-dress. * To either 
side of the god are four animals, an elephant and tiger on 
his proper right, a rhinoceros and buffalo on his left. 
Beneath the throne are two deer standing with heads regar¬ 
dant and horns turned to the centre.’ Just below the 
trunk of the elephant on the top left corner and above the 
tiger is the crude outline of a human figure. Marshall is 
justifiably sure .about the divine character of the figure and 
from its peculiarly distinctive attributes, such as three faces, 
the Yogic asana, its association with animals, as many as 
five or six in number, its deer-throne and its horns, he 
concludes that the figure is a prototype of the historic Siva- 
Paflupati. 1 The seal just noticed at length is the same as 
No. 420 in Mackay’s list of seals discovered by him at 
Mohenjo-daro. Two other seals Nos. 222 and 235 in the 
same list, contain variant representations of apparently 

1 Marshall, M. 1. C„ Vol. I, pp. 62-6, pi. XU, 17. We miss, in 
the assembly of animals by the side of the god, Siva’s bull Nandi, 
Marshall has very rightly referred to the association of deer with the 
historic Siva. As regards the horns, there is no need to assume that 
they * took the form of the trisfda or trident in later days, and in 
that guise continued to be a special attribute of Siva ’ ; for the horns 
as such were also associated with Siva, as is evident not only from 
the epic passage which reads: SvaTgtiduituhgamamalaip. visdnatii 
yatra hllinah \ Svamatmavihilam drstva martlyah Sivapurarfi vrajet 
(Mahdbhdrata, Vanaparvva, Ch. 88, V. 8), but also from the fact that 
the horn as an instrument of music is very often placed in one of 
the hands of the popular representations of Siva in Bengal. Hopkins 
thinks that the horn in the epic passage just quoted may refer to 
the crest of the image of Siva ( Epic Mythology p. 33). 

Saletore recently attempted to identify the figure as AgDi, in New 
Review, 55, X, 1939 ; but bis grounds of objection to Marshall’s view 
were refuted by Moraes in a subsequent issue of the same Journal. 
In one of the latest issues of J.R.A.S.B., the problem of the identity 
of the figure has been thoroughly discussed from the ethnological point 
of view by A. Aiyappan who has fully endorsed Marshall’s identifica¬ 
tion (Letters, Vol. V, pp. 401-06). 
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the same deity, though many of the details of the former 
are omitted there. The figure on seal No. 235 bears only 
one face, and the head, adorned with a pig-tail hanging 
down on one side, is shown in profile. The head-dresses of 
the figures in these two seals (222 & 235) are very similar, 
‘ but surmounted by a plant motif with three branches in 
the one case and only a single branch on the other.’ 
Mackay remarks about this head-dress, ‘ The larger figure on 
seal 420 lacks this spray of foliage, but has instead the fan¬ 
shaped ornament commonly associated with the pottery 
female figurines.’ 1 

Marshall refers to two seals found at Mohenjo-daro, 
which contain figures of a god seated in yoga posture, on 
whose either side kneels a half-human half-animal form of 
a Naga with hands uplifted in prayer (M.I.G., III, OXVI, 
29 and CXVIII, II). It is not quite clear, however, from 
these two seal devices whether the snake-body is attached 
to the back of the kneeling human votaries of the god ; in 
the early Kushan and subsequent representations of the 
Nagas at Mathura and other sites, the whole serpent body 
and sometimes only its many hoods (one, five or seven) are 
invariably attached behind the human body (the latter mode 

1 Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro , Vol. I, p. 835; 
Vol. II, pi. LXXXVII, figs. 222 and 235, and pi. XCIV, fig. ' 20. 
Mackay iB not sure whether there are horns on the head of the figures 
on seals Nos. 420 and 222; with regard to the latter, he says, ( The 
horns, if indeed they are horns, are definitely separate from the hrad; 
they are, moreover, represented as fastened to the base of the twig.* 
What has been described as a probable urddhalihga feature of the 
figure on No. 420 is absent on the figures on the two other seals, 
where they appear to be wearing a very short piece of loin-cloth com¬ 
parable, according to Mackay, with lyaiigot, so frequently worn by 
yogis and sannyasis of India. 

A. Aiyappan has made some very useful suggestions with regard 
to the homed head-dress in J.JB.A.S.JB. , Letters, Vol. V, pp. *01-6, 
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is also adopted in the Sunga art of Central India). But on 
these seals, the technique of showing the Nagas might have 
been somewhat similar to the one followed by the Bharhut 
artist in his presentation of the scene of Elapatra Nagaraja’s 
visit to the Buddha; at first Elapatra is shown in his serpent 
form, then he is given the human shape with the snake 
hoods attached behind his head. On these Indus Valley 
seals, the snakes appear on the far sides while the kneeling 
human figurines, without any snake hood, on the near sides 
of the god. 

Several other composite figures are also found on these 
seals ; human-faced goat or ram, part goat or ram, part bull 
and part man, part ram or goat, part bull, and part elephant 
with human countenance,—all these are figured on seals 
Nos. 378, 380 and 381. These curiou.% composite forms, 
so clearly reminiscent of the Pramathas or Ganas, the 
attendants of Siva, of subsequent days, are apparently also 
represented in the stone images in the round, illustrated 
in \ol. Ill, pi. C, 7 and ?/. Mai shall remarks, 

‘ Such stone images can hardly have been other than cult 
objects intended for worship; on the other hand, the seals 
which like most of the seals found in the Indus Valley, 
were almost certainly amulets, were used by the votaries of 
this curious syncretic form of deity ’ (Ibid, Vol.T., pp. 66-7). 
Mackay’s excavations at Mohenjo-daro brought to light a 
few more seals with the composite animal figures. The 
beast on his seals numbering 24 and 494 represents * a com¬ 
bination of the usual urus-like animal with two other heads, 
those of an antelope and a short-horned bull.’ A possible 
explanation suggested by him about this unusual device is 
that ‘ its owner may have sought the protection or assistance 
of three separate deities represented by the heads of these 
three animals.’ 1 The same archaeologist also records the 

1 Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro, Vol. I, p. 388. 
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discovery of four seals numbering 411, 450, 521 and 636, 
from the lower levels, having the curious human-faced 
composite animal similar to that on Marshall’s seals number¬ 
ing 378, 380 and 381, already noticed by me. In this 
figure, there is a fusion of as many as three, or possibly four, 
animals,— forelegs of an ox-like animal, the striped hind¬ 
quarters and feet of a tiger, short curved horns of a bull or 
an antelope and the lolling trunk of an elephant and its pair 
of tusks. Mackay observes that this composite figure 
perhaps represented a deity that was worshipped at Mohenjo- 
daro; he is also inclined to think that ‘ it was perhaps also 
portrayed in statue form, as the representation of it on the 
seals shows it to be wearing garlands with which it is likely 
that its images were adorned’ (Ibid, 3 > 3 ). These chimaera- 
like creatures distinctly remind us of the human-faced wing¬ 
ed bulls and griffins of the early Buddhist art of Central 
India, whose prototypes have been found by Griinwedel and 
others in the similar creatures of imagination portrayed in 
the early art of Western Asia I may, however, draw the 
attention of my readers to one very significant observation 
of Mackay, in this connection. * Composite animals are, 
of course, well-known in ancient art in other parts of the 
world; they are supposed to have been invented, if we may 
thus term it, in Sumer and Elam, whence came the later 
" beast art ” of Europe. It is not outside the bounds of 
possibility that the conception of a composite animal origina¬ 
ted in India and spread from there gradually to the west by 
the land route.’ 1 Reference may be made here to the 
terracotta sealing (No. 2409), a three-sided tapering prism, 


1 Mackay, op. c it., Vol. I, p. 33 ; Vol. II, pis. LXXXIII, XCIV, 
XCV, XCVI, XCVIII. ' These composite animals appear only on the 
seals of the earlier occupations,’as is evident from the fact that the 
latter are found only in the lower level, but the fact of their nob being 
found in the upper strata should not be stressed too far, 
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unearthed from mound P at Harappa. Bach of its three 
faces contains a standing mythical figure, the one of the left 
face being very interesting; it is human above the waist 
and bovine below. The figures on the right and middle 
faces also seem to be human above and animal below (Vats, 
Excavations at Harappa p. 44). I have already mentioned 
the name of the Ganasandthe Pramathas, while referring to 
the human-faced animal forms. The Garudas, Gandharvas, 
Kinnaras, Kumbhandas and others of the epic and puranic 
literature and ancient and mediaeval Indian art of the 
historic period should also he considered in this connection. 
The base of some of the above is undoubtedly Vedic in 
character (Garuda-Garutinan, Sun conceived as a, bird 
in the Rgveda); but who can uoubt that these creatures 
of imagination owed much for their origin and evolution 
to the dim memories of the remote past in the minds of 
the Indians of the age of the Mahdbhdrata and of the 
Puranas ? 

Some of these seals also contain representations of 
particular scenes which seem to illustrate mythological 
stories current among the pre-historic people of this region. 
These seal devices can very well be compared with the 
monographic presentation of various myths associated with 
different religious creeds of India in the subsequent period. 
A. reference to a few such seal devices will not be out of 
place here. Vats describes a triangular prism sealing of 
terracotta with a blurred legendary scene on each side. 
One face of this seal shows a god in a standing posture; 
his right arm is profusely decorated, but the left one is 
indistinct. Its second face shows a tall, stalwart man 
engaged in fighting a bison which has been firmly caught 
by the horns. Vats observes, ‘ The scene may be a 
representation of Ea-bani fighting a bison in a jungle.' 
The third face shows to left a human figure, most presum¬ 
ably a deity, seated in a typical attitude of Yoga with 
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another figure to right seated on its haunches. 1 The 
same author elaborately notices an oblong terracotta sealing 
which contains legendary scenes on both its faces; the 
order of depiction on each face probably runs from 
left to right. It is so very interesting for the purpose 

of our present study, that 1 cannot but fully note his 

description of the devices on both the sides. The obverse 
shows first of all a man attacking a tiger from a machan 
(scaffolding) erected on an acacia tree, then the deity 
seated on a low Indian throne in the well-known 

Yogic posture ; from behind bis head-dress there is a long 
tassel-like appendage to right, which reminds us of a 
similar object on the head of a similar figure on some 

Mohenjo-daro seals described by Mackay (cf. Nos. 222 and 
235 already noted by me). Of the animals to his right, 
the one on the enclosure may be a goat, that below the 
projection, a hare or kid and that above it, an indistinct 
animal with a long body. The reverse side of it shows from 
left to right a humpless bull standing by a trident-headed 
post, with his bead bent down a little, then a standing 
figure, possibly a god, in front of a two-storied structure, 
followed by three pictograms at the right end. The 
structure seems to be of wood and is of unusual interest. 
It * looks like a combined side elevation and perspective 
of a double-storied room preceded by a porch—both of open 
work in front, but seemingly the two-storied room is 
closed by lattice-work on the rear side and crowned at the 
corners by somewhat conical finials.’ It is not certain 
what the bifurcated object apparently hanging down from 
a projection in front of the terrace stands for ; just below 
it, however, is placed a domical something over the porch. 

1 Excavations at Harappa, Vol. I, p. 129; Vol. IT, PI. XCIII, 
810. The tentative explanation of the scene depicted on the first 
face may be correct ; but the scene depicted on the third face is 
undoubtedly Indian in nature. 
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Vats remarks, “ The structure is probably of a sacred 
character, and in view of the trident post and bull, which 
are peculiarly associated with Siva whose prototype has 
been found at Mohenjo-daro, the possibility of the standing 
figure being ultimately identified as another form of the 
same god may not be ruled out.” 1 The scene of what 
appears to be a tiger-hunt is comparatively familiar in 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. Marshall suggests that ‘ such 
seals may have been used as protective amulets against 
tigers or other jungle animals ’ ( M.I.C. , Vol. I, p. 71). 
This explanation holds good as regards the obverse device, 
but the reverse one partially reminds me of the reverse 
device of certain Ujjain coins, which I have reproduced 
in PI. I, fig. 15; the animals are no doubt absent, but here 
too is some sort of a structure with conical projections (?), 
as well as a trident-headed post which, however, is 
held by the right hand of the standing figure on the 
right side (in the previous chapter, I have suggested the 
possibility of this figure representing the votary ; it may 
as well be the cult deity in his human form). As regards 
* the domical object over the porch ’ on the Harappa seal, 
it might be the same as the realistic phallus which appears 
on the obverse of the same types of coins (c/. PI. I, fig. 14). 
It may be noted in passim, the figure standing by the 
bumpless bull on the Harappa seal seems to hold a long 
staff in his left hand and a water-vessel like object in 
his right one, just reminiscent of similar figures on certain 
punch-marked coins, which I have tentatively identified 
as Siva in the previous chapter ( cf. PI. I, fig. 4). The 
devices on the two seals, Nos. 279 and 510 of Mackay’s 
book, are of great interest for our study. The former depicts 

4 

1 M S. Vats, op. cit., pp. 129-30, PI. XCIII, 303. Both the 
above terracotta seals were discovered in Mound F, belonging to 
Stratum No. III. 
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a buffalo with its head so represented as to show both the 
rugged horns, below which is placed an apparently parti¬ 
tioned feeding-trough ; in the extreme left corner is shown 
a man with his foot upon the buffalo’s nose, grasping a 
horn with one hand and with the other about to thrust a 
spear with a barbed point into the animal’s back; there 
was a pictogram on the top right, only one letter being 
preserved, the others being broken off. The same scene 
also appears on two other sealings unearthed at Mohenjo- 
daro. Mackay, with a great deal of diffidence, remarks 
that this scene ‘ may represent a belief not unlike the 
legend of Dundubhi, the buffalo demon, whom Siva and 
other gods attacked with tridents; though their weapons 
proved powerless against the animal, they eventually killed 
it by means of incantations.’ 1 The parallelism noticed 
by Mackay is no doubt very interesting ; I remember one 
passage of the Durja-saptatati, which, while describing 
the fight between the goddess Durga and the evil incarnate 
in the shape of the buffalodemon, says, ‘ sarudhi tarn 
mahasuram padendkramya kanthe ca sulcnainamatddayat’ 
i.e., ‘(the goddess appearing) to climb upon the great 
demon, attacked him with her leg and struck at his 
neck with her 6ula (it may be a trident or a barbed spear). 
The puranic description of this fight may also be a 
close parallel, but the human figure in Mohenjo-daro 
seals seems to be a male one and the different forms of 
plastic representations of Durga as Mahisamarddinl have 

1 Mackay, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 936; Vol. II, PI. LXXXVIII, fig. 279, 
Pis. XCI, 4a, XCII, 116. He quotes, as his authority for the Dundubhi 
legend, Oppert’s Oriental (evidently a misprint for Original) Inhabitants 
of India, pp. 473-74. In the 9th chapter of the Avantlk§etra- 
mahatmyam of the Avantva-Khaijdam of the Shandapurana, we find 
the story of the buffalo-demon named Halahala being killed by the 
Hapas of Siva as well as the other gods assembled in the Budrak^etra 
near Avanti. 
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very little similarity to the scene on the Indus seals, just 
described. Mackay’s seal No. 510 shows a buffalo which 
seems to have attacked a number of people who are lying 
on the ground in every conceivable position. Without 
excluding the possibility of its depicting ‘an episode that 
actually occurred to some of the inhabitants of Mohenjo-daro,’ 
y.ackay observes, ‘we may perhaps see in this scene a god, 
or the emblem of a god, attacking his enemies, a parallel 
to the well-known scene on the slate palettes of the First 
Dynasty of Egypt, where the king himself in his attribute 
“ Strong Bull ” gores a prostrate enemy.’ 1 

It is time now to refer to a few more early Indus-Valley 
seals and incidentally to other objects of a somewhat similar 
nature, that seems to prove the existence of the Mother- 
goddess cult among the people of Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa. Marshall has observed that though there is no 
direct proof about the existence of Saktism in this region, 
yet there is enough indirect evidence in the shape *bf 
phalli, baetylic stones and ring-stones. The same author 
drew the attention of scholars to numbers of female 
figurines of terracotta, etc., that were discovered not only 
in this part of India but also from Baluchistan, though 
the ones discovered in the latter place differ from those of 
the Indus Valley, in that they are not full-length images. 2 
The great majority of these female figurines appear as ‘a 
standing and almost nude female, wearing a band or girdle 
about her loins with elaborate head-dress and collar, and 
occasionally with ornamental cheek cones and a long 
necklace.’ Mackay remarks (ibid, Vol. I, p. 2G5), ‘In fact, 
what are generally regarded as images of an Earth or 

1 Mackay, op.cit ., Vol. I. pp. 336 7; Vol. II, plate XCVI, fig. 510. 

2 Marshall, M.l.C , Vol. I, p. 48 ff. Marshall, refers to the wide 
belt of the ancient world from the Indus to the Nile, in which these 
figurines have been found; he is sure that they are * effigies of the 
gr^at Mother-Goddess or of one or other of her local manifestations.’ 
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Mother-goddess are practically always nude, save for 
quantities of jewellery, a wide girdle and their remarkable 
head-dress.’ Now, an oblong terracotta seal with scenes 
depicted on both sides, that was unearthed at Harappa, 
most probably contains a representation of the same goddess 
with some additional traits. The right side of the obverse 
face is occupied by a nude female figure shown upside 
down with legs wide apart, and ‘with a plant issuing from 
her womb’; her arms are shown in the same position in 
which those of the proto-type of Siva-Pa^upati are shown; 
at the left side of the same are shown a pair of tigers 
standing facing each other (these are regarded by Marshall 
as two genii, animal ministrants of the deity). The left 
part of the reverse side of this seal contains two human 
figures, one male and the other female; the latter seated, 
with her hair dishevelled, raises her hands in supplication 
to the male who stands in front of her in a threatening 
attitude with a shield-like thing and a sickle-shaped object 
in his left and right hands respectively. Marshall suggests 
tint the ‘ scene is intended to portray a human sacrifice 
connected with the Earth Goddess depicted on the other 
side, with whom we must also associate the two genii. 
This striking and unique representation of the goddess with 
a plant issuing from her womb is compared by Marshall 
with a terracotta relief of the early Gupta age from Bjiita 
on which the goddess is shown with her legs in much the 
same position, but with a lotus issuing from her neck 
instead of from her womb. 1 One of the most interesting 

1 Marshall, M.I.C., Vol. I, p. 54, pi. XII, fig. 12. M. S. Vats, 
op. oil., Vol. I, p. 42, Vol. II, pi. XCIII, 804. Marshall after com¬ 
paring the two auimal “ genii ” ou this sealing with those bailing from 
the Aegean area and Mesopotamia, remarks. 1 That the conception 
of these animal genii arose independently in Greeoe, Mesopotamia 
and India is hardly conceivable, but whether it originated in the 
East or West hsB yet to be determined,' 
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seals bearing the representation of a goddess, this time a 
tree-goddess or spirit, was discovered at Mohenjo-daro. The 
tree, an aSvattha as recognisable from its leaves shown on the 
top right corner, is represented by its two branches only 
springing from a circle on the ground ; between the two 
branches stands the nude deity having long hair, a pair of 
horns with probably a spring of foliage in between, or 
trtiula horns, and armlets ; in front of the tree appears a 
half-kneeling worshipper, also with long hair, armlets and 
horns (between a pair of these a leaf-spray or plume is 
recognisable here), behind whom stands a goat with human 
face ; in the register below are seven ministrants or votaries, 
each dressed in short kilt and wearing long pig tails with a 
spray of leaves or a feather in the hair ; beyond the foot of 
the tree on the right is a square partitioned receptacle very 
similar in conception to the pottery dishes found in Mohenjo- 
daro. Marshall is of opinion that the whole scene repre¬ 
sents the epiphany of the tree-goddess, taking the compo¬ 
site human-headed animal figure as a protecting local 
divinity of a minor type accompanying the suppliant into 
the presence of the tree-goddess. 1 

Though the objects now to be noted by me do not 
really fall in the category of sealings, still I feel a brief 
reference to them will be of some use to us in our present 
study. A large number of ring-stones, ranging from half 
an inch to nearly four feet in diameter, have been found 
in the course of excavations at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa ; 
the larger ones are made of stone, while the smaller ones 

1 Marshall, op. c it., Vol. I, pp. 63-5, pi. XII, fig. 18. Mackey, 
op. cii., Yol. I, pp. 837-8; Vol. II, pi. XCIY, fig. 430, pi. XCIX, A. 
The goddess standing between the branches of the tree is reminiscent 
of one of the variants of the goddess Laksmi, in which she is made 
to stand on the pericarp of a lotus flower, with lotus flowers and 
leaves on long stalks spreading on her either side; of. H. I. I. A., pi. 
XIV, fig. 52. 

24—1807B 
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Ere of different materials such as stone, faience, shell, or 
imitation carnelian. ‘ The most typical of them have their 
Upper and lower surfaces undulating; in others, the lower 
surface is flat, and the top takes a quatrefoil form ’ 
(Marshall). Two explanations were suggested by scholars 
with regard to the nature of these objects; according to 
some, the larger ones of them served as architectural 
members, while according to others they were stone money. 
But Marshall has raised very reasonable objections to both 
these suggestions and his own interpretation that these are 
tp be regarded as representations of Yoni, the female organ 
of generation, as symbolising motherhood and fertility still 
appears to be the correct one. When they are compared to 
the numbers of phalli,—they are so realistic that they 
cannot be explained in any other way (c/. the realism 
manifest in the earliest stonephalli of the historic period dis¬ 
covered at Gfudimallam, Mathura and other places),—that 
have been discovered in the same region, there remains 
very little doubt about the truth of Marshall’s explanation. 
But it must be borne in mind that in the Indus Valley 
both the phalli and the yoni stones appear to have served 
the purpose of cult objects separately, as seems to have 
also been the case with the early phalli and the yoni stones 
of, subsequent days. In fact, the lihgam in arghya (or yoni) 
dpsign is comparatively late in appearance and even then 
in the conventional Sivalingas the spout like projection 
from which the pUjabhaga of the Sivalinga rises upward 
and which is taken by the uninitiated as symbolising yoni, 
is really a nala or drain for the easy outflow of the volume 
of. water usually poured on the top of the emblem by the 

numerous devotees of the god. 1 These phalli and the ring 

) 

1 The elaborate pedestal, however, in the conventional Siva* 
liftgas of the subsequent period were definitely regarded os illustrating, 
tl»qfemale principle as the ioonographio texts of a comparatively; 
Jftte date, as well as many late Sanskrit works fully prove. Jt must. 
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stones, thus appear to have separately symbolised the 
principles of virility and fecundity, both of which are 
highly esteemed by all men in all ages. Marshall has 
referred to his own discovery of several curious stone 
discs, three of which were unearthed from the Bhir Mound 
at Taxila, one from inside the structures uncovered near 
the foot of Hathial (Taxila) and one at Kosam. A frag¬ 
ment of a similar object was recently found in course of 
excavation at Rajghat near Benares. The Hathial one is 
described by Marshall, thus, ‘ It is of polished sandstone 
3£" in diameter, adorned on the upper surface with con¬ 
centric bands of cross and cable patterns and with four 
nude female figures alternating with honey-suckle designs 
engraved in relief around the central hole ’ (A.S.I.A.B., 
1927-28, p. 66). Lt will be of interest now to compare 
with the above Taxila discs a partially broken reddish 
steatite circular disc about 2|" in diameter, found at 
Rajghat, which contain on the outer side of its top surface 
a very well-carved decorative design. The decoration 
consists of a palm tree with a horse by its side, beyond 
which is a female figure holding a bird in her outstretched 
right hand (there is an indistinct object beneath her right 
hand and a taurine near her left shoulder); then follow in 
successive orders—a long-eared and short-tailed animal, a 
crane, the goddess again with her hands this time stretched 
downwards, some object which is broken, palm-tree again, 
a bird, a small circular disc, the goddess again with the 
circular disc near her left shoulders, then a winged mythical 
animal and lastly a crane with a crab-like object near its 
legs. The goddess is thrice repeated with the various 
accessory figures noted above in between her three re¬ 
presentations. But one thing to be noted here is that 

« 

be noted however, that these elaborate pedestals are usually absent in 
the pballio emblems of earlier date. 
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unlike the Taxila disc just described, the device appears 
here on the top surface instead of on the side of the central 
depression of the disc, and the hole is not there; the surface 
near the central hole of this one is tilled with a beautiful 
Scroll design. The carving is so very beautifully executed 
on this piece which is in the collection of the Bharat Kala 
Bhavan, Museum, that it can justifiably be assigned to the 
same age to which the Taxila, Kosam and other discs 
belong. The same museum has in its collection a fragment 
of a red steatite disc unearthed in course of excavations at 
Kajghat near Benares, which is more similar to the Taxila 
disc. This has a hole through the centre, around which 
as in the Taxila ones are engraved two nude female figures 
with their hands stretched downwards with probably a honey¬ 
suckle in between them; on the flat surface of the disc 
between cable designs are two monkey-like animals holding 
acreeper(?) with a lizard (or an alligator) in between them; 
there is a partially defaced inscription in early Brahrni 
script on its rim, which is illegible. Another partly broken 
similar disc hailing from Kosam, which has been acquired 
by the aforesaid Museum at Benares, contains a much 
damaged though partially legible inscription in A&okan 

BrahmI. The inscription reads,. ma m tha m ka 

bha da ma tha lo ga tara 6a a ga. la(?) na(ni?) ka ye la m 

ca le .; it is unfortunate that no sense can be made of 

it. The ring-stone has two bands of decoration cut in 
relief on one face around the hole. On one band can be 
seen a row of alligators below a twisted rope, and on the 
second band which extends into the hole are carved the 
nude goddess between three-pronged trees. The inscription 
noted above appears on the side of the disc. All the above 
discs can justifiably be regarded as cult objects comparable 
with the pre-historic ring stones of the Indus Valley on the 
one hand and the cakras and the yantras of the S&ktas, 
the Vi^Lupattas of the Vaignavas and the ayagapatas of the 
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Jainas on the other. But their ideological association with 
the former, viz., the cakras and the yantras of the latter 
day Sakta cult appears to be closer. 1 Marshall observes 
about the Taxila discs, ‘ In these ring-stones, which are 
quite small and used perhaps as exvoto offerings, nude 
figures of a goddess of fertility are significantly engraved 
with consummate skill and care—inside the central hole, 
thus indicating in a manner that can hardly be mistaken the 
connection between them and the female principle.’ 2 

The pre-historic people of the Indus Valley appear to 
have been great believers in animism also, as is proved by 
a good many seals discovered at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. 
The worship of trees or the tree-spirits is the characteristic 
manifestation of animistic belief. r . have already referred 
to a seal which seems to unite in its device the worship of 
the female principle as well as that of the tree-spirit, 
where the epiphany of the female deity in the tree is 

1 The stone discs in the Bharat Ivalfi Bhavan, noted above 
have not yet been published. Bai Shahib Krishnadas, the Curator 
of the Museum, kindly gave me permission to utilise them for my 
book. I may here refer to one cylindrical amulet like object of red 
steatite about 1J" in length and \ n in breadth, found at Rajghat, 
which is somewhat similar to a few cylindrical seals (amulets?) 
unearthed at Mohenjo-daro. There are three shallow incuse bands, 
two on either side and one in the middle, the latter dividing the small 
cylinder in two fairly equal sections; in one of them are found, in 
order, a taurine, a long-eared and short-tailed animal, a two-humped 
camel and a lion, while the other section bears in succession a 
taurine, a horse, the long-eared and short-tailed animal and an 
elephant. 

2 M.Z.C., Vol. I, pp. 62-3. In the fn. No. 1 on page 63, he 
says, * That ring-stones of this type had a wide vogue in ancient India 
is shown by the discovery of another specimen at Sahet-Mahet 
(ancient Sravasti) in the U.P., and by the fact that* they were copied 
by the Buddhists, though with this difference that the nude figures of 
the goddess were eliminated.’ 
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portrayed in a half realistic, half conventional manner. 
Many seals in the Indus Valley sites show the presence of 
two different forms of tree-worship among the people of 
the locality : ‘ One in which the tree itself is worshipped 
in its natural form, the other in which the tree spirit is 
personified and endowed with human shape and human 
attributes.’ On several sealings at Harappa (Nos. 16, 20, 
21, 25, 26, M.I.C., PI. XII), various sacred trees are 
represented, which the artists have attempted to differentiate 
one from another. A few of these trees appear to be 
enclosed by walls or railings such as commonly surround 
the base of the sacred trees ( vrksacaityas ) as depicted 
in the later reliefs of the historic period. In the fourth 
chapter of my book, I have drawn the attention of my 
readers to one of the commonest devices on. the early 
indigenous coins of India—which is the ‘ tree within 
railing.’ These enclosed trees on the Indus seals can 
very well be compared with the above and can justifiably 
be taken as distant prototypes of the vrksacaityas and the 
sthalavrksas represented in the latter. The terracotta 
seal (No. 2410) found at Harappa has as its obverse device 
‘ a deity wearing a kilt or short tunic and a three-pointed 
head-dress (or triSula horns ?), standing under an 
ornamental arch, which appears to be made of the bent 
bough of a pipal tree. The lower ends of this bough are 
rounded up to form loops, each enclosing a star. The 
head of the deity is turned a little towards the right and on 
both arms he wears a number of armlets ’ (Vats, ibid., 
Vol. I, p. 43). The device on one of the sides of a three- 
sided terracotta prism discovered at Mohenjo-daro, can 
be described thus : On the extreme right a horned figure 
with arms adorned with bracelets, standing between two 
pipal trees; on its left, a sacred goat decorated with 
garlands, recalling the scene explained by Marshall as the 
epiphany of the tree-goddess ; beyond it a kneeling horned 
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deity, apparently a goddess (c/. the long pig-tail), holding 
out both of its hands, a small offering table with some¬ 
thing like a bird on it being shown on the extreme left 
(Mackay, ibid., Vol. I, p. 351; Vol. II, PI. LXXXII, Nos. 
1 and 2 ). It is no doubt impossible for us at the present 
state of our knowledge to be sure about the exact signi¬ 
ficance of this scene, but we shall not be far wrong if we 
find in it also the representation of a mythology associated 
with a tree-spirit. The scene on an amulet noticed by 
Mackay {ibid., pp. 354-55, PI. XC, 23a and b) may be 
referred to in this connection. Two men are shown, each 
carrying a tree torn from the ground, with their roots 
clearly visible; perhaps, the men are about to transplant 
the trees for the abode of a spirit who is depicted in between 
the tree-carrying figures; the leafy nature of the arm of 
this spirit really represents the armlets of the divinity. 
Mackay has cited an interesting parallel to this scene in 
that of the puranic story of the Yamalarjjuna trees which 
were uprooted by the child Krsna, thus releasing the two 
spirits confined in them. We find its monographic present¬ 
ation in reliefs of the late Gupta period and afterwards 
and it has been suggested by Mackay that it owed its origin 
to a similar myth of a much earlier date. 1 

The above survey of a few representative seals of the 
Indus Valley has partially acquainted us with the nature 
of the beliefs and practices of the pre-liistoric people of 
India in that region. Several conclusions have been 
drawn about the iconographic presentation of some of 

1 The two Arjjuna trees were really the two sons of the Yakga 
king Kubera, viz., Manigriva and Nala-Kubera, who were cursed by 
Narada to be changed into trees. Krsna released them from this 
accursed existence by uprooting the trees. The scene on the Mohenjo- 
daro amulet is somewhat different from its purariic counterpart, 
inasmuch as, in the former, two persons instead of one are shown 
with the uprooted trees in their hands, 
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their gods and goddesses, after a careful study of the devices 
appearing on the seals and amulets; the nature of these 
conclusions, however, is still a tentative one to a certain 
extent. As I have said in the second chapter, the un¬ 
ravelling of the mystery of the script and language of the 
seals, if it is ever unravelled at all, will shed more definite 
light on the problem. 1 Marshall makes this interesting 
remark about the representation of the Indus Valley divini¬ 
ties of the remote past, * the people of Mohenjo-daro 
had not only reached the stage of anthropomorphising 
their deities, but were worshipping them in that form 
as well as in the aniconic ’ ; for, the highly convention¬ 
alized type of the image of what he justifiably describes 
as the prototype of Siva-Pagupati, its stylized details and 
the fact that the kindred image portrayed on the faience 
sealing is being worshipped by the Nagas clearly point to its 
being * a copy of a cult idol .’ 2 The decoration (c/. the 
armlets, head-dress, etc.), the sitting posture, the mode of 
showing the hands, the horns on the head, etc., appear 
also in other figures, some of which may depict the 
different aspects of the same god. The nude goddess, 
either in association with a tree or not, with some of the 
above characteristics, is shown as an object of veneration. 
Many composite human and animal figures found on the 
seals and amulets very probably stand for divinities in 
their theriomorphic or therioanthropomorphic forms, 
though many others are to be regarded as mere accessories. 
Most, if not all, of the above types of figures appear to 
have been based on actual icons of cult gods which were 

1 In the second chapter of my book, I have hesitated to endorse 
fully the conclusions of Marshall, Mackay and Chanda. But since 
I wrote those lines, I went to Harappa and studied the seals and 
other antiquities on the spot. I have now much less hesitation in 
accepting many of their findings. 

* Vol. I, p. 66. Italics are mine. 
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being worshipped by the people in those days. But, what 
is most interesting in this connection is the fact that the 
ideology which seems to underlie many of the above 
divinities does not correspond to the same at the root of 
such Vedic deities as Indra, Mitra, Agni, Varuna and others. 
It is true we cannot describe the former as so many Hindu 
divinities and their representations as those of many Hindu 
icons, yet it can be suggested that they contributed a great 
deal towards the formation of the concepts underlying some 
of the later Hindu gods. The apparent reproductions 
of mythical scenes on these prehistoric objects might also 
have contained the germs of different mythologies of 
the later period. It is not suggested, however, that 
the myths current about many of the Vcdic gods and 
the anthropomorphic conceptions underlying them had 
nothing to do with the shaping and development of a good 
many of their epic and puranic counterparts, t have already 
hinted about the great part which the former had to play 
in formulating the various god-concepts of the later times; 
this will also be fully demonstrated in my work on the 
images of the various Hindu gods and goddesses. But what 
I want to emphasise here is that the Vedic traits of the 
latter, especially in the case of some of the sectarian 
divinities, were really superimposed on their primitive pre¬ 
historic core. As the Vedic period was far nearer to the 
epic and puranic times and as copious literary data of the 
former age are available to us, we can trace out the analogies 
and influences with more certainty. Further researches 
and excavations in various old sites of India, let us hope, 
will supply us with more clues and links of the intervening 
period, that are now missing, which will enable us to 
connect the Indus Valley evidence with the epic and the 
puranic data with more definitenesss. Even the changes 
in the Vedic beliefs and practices of a date later than that 
of 1 the early $gvedic hymns, as has been suggested by me 
2<f—1807R 
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in the previous sections of this book, were brought about by 
the rites and customs of these pre-bistoric people of India. 

Seals and seal matrices with devices of an monographic 
character on their surface dateable in the Maurya or the 
Sunga period are very rare. The small stone discs with the 
figures of the Mother-Goddess (Earth Goddess?) carved around 
their central hole have already been mentioned by me in 
connection with the ring-stones discovered in the sites of 
the Indus Valley; but they cannot be described as so many 
seals. Numerous teiracotta seals, however, with Hindu 
divinities and their emblems on them, have been unearthed 
in two of the old sites in northern India, viz., Basarh and 
Bhita, which are of great archaeological interest ; these 
mostly belong to the early and late Gupta period, a few 
being dateable still earlier. To these will have to be added 
the recent find of terracotta seals of the Kushan and 
Gupta periods at Rajghat near Benares (a few in this lot even 
go back to the Sunga date, though they do not bear any 
monographic device) j some of them bear representations of 
deities and their emblems. Many terracotta seals were also 
unearthed at Nalanda, some of which are of unique interest 
from iconographie point of view; they, however, mostly 
date from the late Gupta period and afterwards. 
Different purposes were served by these seals, some being 
attached with a string to letter (ablets; others were royal, 
official or mercantile guild tokens meant for the use of their 
servants and followers; a few of them again were un¬ 
doubtedly manufactured for the use of the heads of religious 
establishments and their retainers while a vast number were 
also the sealings of private individuals. It has been suggest¬ 
ed that as a large number of such seals (over 700) were 
discovered in one single spot while excavating Basarh, it is 
likely that the seal matrices were manufactured there; so 
many impressions'—sometimes double, triple, and multiple 
pn a single lump of clay—denoted that the former were being 
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tested in that way. The finished seals were usually made 
of clay, perhaps prepared according to one of the processes 
to be mentioned in connection with the manufacture of 
terracotta images in the next chapter. Most of them were 
burnt after they had received the impressions from the parti¬ 
cular seal matrices, some being very lightly burnt, while a 
few others were merely sun-burnt. Many of the above 
varieties of seals bear the figures of several Brahmanical 
gods and their emblems; the former are comparatively rare, 
the latter being most numerous. Sometimes, only the 
name of the cult-deity accompanied with some auspicious 
symbol is engraved, without any impression of his iconic 
figure or emblems, while at other times different emblems 
in varieties of combinations make their appearance. In 
many cases, there is a characteristic connection between the 
name of the issuer and the deity or his emblem or emblems 
reproduced on the seals, as we find on some coins of the 
Pancala series. One thing, however, is quite evident from 
our study of representative specimens from Bhita and 
Basarh, that even when the Brahmanical cult-gods were 
being iconically represented, they were comparatively in¬ 
frequently used in the terracotta seals, where copious use 
was made of the varieties of their emblems. Again, it is 
highly probable that an emblem which, in its association 
with others, would belong to one particular cult, may, when 
depicted singly, be connected with another. Thus the 
conch-shell with wheel and other emblems is undoubtedly 
Vaisnava in character, but when appearing alone may some¬ 
times denote the Sankhanidhi of Kubera, a very appropriate 
symbol for merchant guilds and bankers. 

Siva or his emblems are found depicted on the seals above 
in various ways. I have already referred to the representation 
of him in his linga from between ivfb trees with the legend 
‘ padapetoara ’ in the field in Gupta characters, which is in 
the collection of Babu Dhir Sing Nahar of Calcutta. A 
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pointed oval seal was discovered by T. Bloch at Basarh, 
which bears on it a Sivalihga with a trident-battleaxe sym¬ 
bol (Bloch simply says trtiula, but the combined trUula- 
para$u is quite clear from his plate), the legend in exergue 
below being Amrdtakehara, meaning the lord of Ararataka 
(PI. X, Fig. 6). Now Amrataka is the name of a mountain ; 
Bloch draws our attention to the eight Guhya lingas men¬ 
tioned in the Matsya Purana, viz., Hari^candra, Amratake- 
Svara, JaleSvara, Sriparvata, Mahalaya, Krmicaflde^vara, 
Kedara and Mahabhairava, which, according to him, were 
situated in Avimukta, i.e., Benares (A.S.I.A.R., 1903-04, 
p. 1L0, No. 30, PI. XL, 2). Bloch remarks about it: ‘ The 
letter to which it was attached must have been sent by the 
custodians of the temple of Amratakesvara.’ The oval seal 
(No. 39) in the same series (ibid., p. Ill) simply bears the 
legend Nama PaSupateh. The square seal matrix (No. 574) 
discovered by D. B. Spooner at the same site (Basarh) in 
1913-14, and reproduced by him in the Annual Report of the 
year (PI. XLIX) bears three symbols on the top section and 
the legend Baftjulaka in early Gupta characters in the lower 
one, the sections being separated by two closely parallel 
horizontal lines. Of the three symbols, the middle one is a 
tri&ula with a short handle, that on the right ‘ resembling 
in shape the early Brahml character for dhu ’ is nothing but 
a longish water-vessel as seen in the hands of Siva appearing 
on the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka and the other on 
the left ‘ looking like ra ’ is but a short staff as is placed in 
one hand of the same deity on some of Huvisbka’s coins. 
So, what we have here is really the three attributes in # the 
hands of Siva. A fragmentary sealing or seal impression 
-of the early Gupta period found by Spooner at Basarh (ibid., 
pp. 121, 150, PI. L, No. 672) shows ‘ g very roughly sketch¬ 
ed bullock running to right with the crescent moon above’ 
(the suggested reading Maradatta cannot be supported if one 
refers to the plate and I can suggest no other reading as the 
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plate is too indistinct); this is, of course, nothing but Siva 
with crescent moon (Sasarikasekhara) in his theriomorphic 
form. The unique seal impression {ibid , p. 129, No. 84, 
PI. XLVI) shows on the upper edge of its slightly concave 
surface a small conventional Sahkha in outline and a very 
good humped bull recumbent to left in the middle of the 
field; the legend is Rudnidevasya. The former may have 
no \ isnuite association here and may simply stand for the 
‘ Sankhanidhi.' The humped bull appears on several other 
seals from Spooner’s find at Basarh, the name of the owner, 
such as Rudraraksita, etc., in them (a good many of them 
are inscribed) showing its cult connection ; on some there is 
a globular object placed between the horns of the animal, 
which shows, according to some scholars, Sassanian inlluence. 
But one very fine large temple seal in Spooner’s list {ibid., 
p. 14d, No. 369, with one duplicate, PI. XLYIII) requires 
notice here, for it bears five interesting emblems in a row 7 on 
its top section ; Spooner describes them as ‘ (1) a tall vase 
with radiating rays or flower-stalks; (2) something that looks 
like a tall and slender tree, such as a poplar, not that I 
suppose it is a poplar in reality; (3) the central figure, 
which has the outline of a stouter tree with spreading base; 
(4) a battleaxe to left surmounted by a trident; (5) a kalasa 
with rays or flower-stalks.’ The legend in 3upta characters 
reads AramilcUvarasya, i.c., (seal of the temple) of Aramiki- 
4vara. The seal is undoubtedly Saiva in character as the 
inscription on it shows, and of the five emblems, the 
trident-axe particularly belongs to this cult; the vase, 
represented twice, one on each end, in different forms, may 
stand for mangalaghata with twigs on both or on one of 
them—the slender one on the left side may be a variant of 
an water-vessel as is sometimes placed in the hands of 
Siva on Kushan coins; the central device may represent, 
though in a schematic way, the somewhat realistic linga 
on a spread base, while the one to its immediate proper 
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right is nothing but a sakti (spear) with a long flat 
blade. There is thus, not much difficulty to define the five 
objects, as Spooner thinks; an interesting detail which has 
been missed by him is that all these five emblems are placed 
on separate pedestals on * the ribbon-like horizontal band 
a little below the true centre,’ thus indicating their sacred 
character. The fine seal No 764 (ibid., p. 152, PI. L) con¬ 
tains a device which has been described by Spooner as 
follows—‘ a tall female figure standing facing, with the 
upper part of the body bent considerably to the proper left, 
left hand on hip; right extended toward the right as in the 
varadamudra. The figure is seemingly nude, but there are 
draperies floating to left and right from the level of the 
waist, and some garland or drapery pendent in front, as 

though suspended from a girdle around the waist;.the 

most curious feature of all is the head-dress which she wears, 
like a single high horn with streamer floating to the (proper) 
left ’ 1 had to quote the above description at some length, 

for the correct understanding of the iconography of the 
figure; the seal is very imperfectly reproduced in the 
plate, a reference to which will enable us to add some features 
unnoticed by Spooner and tentatively explain their nature. 
The left breast of the figure is abnormally large in propor¬ 
tion to the right one, which holds a staff-like object in its 
right hand ; * the curious head-dress like a single high horn ’ 
is most probably nothing but the longisli coil of jata shown 
on the heads of Siva figures, and it should be noted, it is 
deliberately placed on one,— i.e., the right—side of the head; 
lastly, there seem to be traces of the urdhalinga feature on 
the front part of the waist. Now, if these observations of 
mine are accepted, there can be no hesitation about the 
identity of the figure; it thus represents the ArddhanarMvara 
aspect of Siva, in which the left half is that of Uma, and the 
right that of the god himself. The staff in the right hand, 
the longish coil of jata placed on the right side of the head, 
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the prominence given to the left breast (the right breast is 
much smaller than the left one and belongs to a male figure) 
and the probable urddhalihga feature-all these go to support 
the suggestion. The legend could not be fully read by 
Spooner and its hazy reproduction does not help us to im¬ 
prove the reading which \s...tipurahsasastidattah. Tt may 
be observed here that this is one of the earliest representa¬ 
tions of the Arddhanaridvara aspect of Siva in art; T have 
already drawn attention to Bardasanes’ mention of it. 
Y. S. Agravala draws our attention to a miniature relief 
depicting the same theme, which belongs to the Kushan 
period ; it is in the collection of the late Pandit Radlm- 
krishna of Mathura (J.I.S.O.A., 1937, p. 124,PI. XLIV,2). 
The concave impress of a seal (No. 422, ibid., p. 143, 
PI. XLVIII) has a battleaxe, with a long handle laid length¬ 
wise of the seal, as its device. The long legend in very 
small characters is not legible, but seems to end in dattasya. 
The battle-axe is a Saiva emblem and it is very frequently 
found in Siva images of later period (cf. Para&umrga- 
varabhayahastam ); the Siva figure of the Gudimallam liriga, 
one of the earliest sculptures of Siva, carries in one of its two 
hands a battle-axe. 

Of the interesting religious seals unearthed by Sir John 
Marshall at Bhita, a good many show undoubted Saiva 
features; not only various Saivic emblems like the linga, 
the trident-axe, the nandipada and the bull (the bull in 
some instances has a sphere of disc between horns as appear¬ 
ing on Satavahana coins) are clearly recognisable on them 
as well as on those of the officials, localities and private 
individuals, but also, there appear human representations 
of Siva, though in extremely rare instances. Some of the 
religious seals bear the different appellations of Siva such as 
KaleSvara, Kalafijara-bhattaraka, BhadreSvafra, Mahegvara (?) 
and Nandi—the last the name of his mount. One of the 
oval seals in Marshall’s list ( A.S.I.A.R ., 1911-12, p. 47, 
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PI. XVIII, No. 14) has a trident-axe flanked by a diagram 
of dots, realy a hill symbol, and an unidentified emblem on 
its left; the legend in eastern Gupta characters is K&leivara 
priyatSm (‘ May Kale^vara be pleased ’). Marshall observes 
that Kale^vara is the name of a Sivalinga according to 
Skanda Purana, and this tablet would seem to have been 
presented as an offering at some shrine of Siva at Bhita. 
The seal next in the list is also Saiva in nature ; it bears a 
realistic Sivalihga with an umbrella on one side and a trident 
on the other. The linga is placed on a hill in the form of 
a well-arranged pile of round balls, below which is a waved 
line probably standing for a river ; the legend in northern 
Gupta characters is Kalaftjara-bhattarahasya, i.e., ‘of the 
lord of Kalanjara.’ Kalanjara, according to Cunningham, is 
the name of a hill in Bundelkhand, the favourite resort of 
Saiva tapasvins from very early times (4.SM2., XXI, 
p. 20 ff.). The manner in which the Mahabharata refers 
twice to the Saiva shrines at Kalafijara in its Tirthayatra 
Parvadhyaya of the Vanaparvam definitely proves their im¬ 
portance. 1 This seal was evidently issued from a Saiva 
shrine on the Kalanjara hill, though no remains of a 
temple exist on the hill at present. The seal No. 16 bears 
also a Sivalihga of an extremely realistic nature, placed on 

1 Ch. 85, Verses 56-57: Atra Kalaftjaram ndma parvatam loka- 
viirutam | Tatra devahrade snatvd gosahasraphalam labhet || Yah 
snataatarpayet tatra girau Kalafijare nrpa | Svargaloke mahiyeta naro 
ndatyatra aamiayaJ^ il Thus the waved line below the hill, evidently 
the Kalafijara hill, is the river or devahrada near it where a dip is 
specially recommended. Again, c/. Chapter 87, verse 21— Hiraqya- 
vinduh kathita girau Kalafijare nrpa. In the Mataya Purana we find 
mention of Kalifijaravana as one of the places very much sacred 
on account of Siva’s presence; Kdlifijaravanaflcaiva iahhukaryarji 
athaleSvaram I Etdni ca pavitrani sannidhyaddhi mama priye II —Ch. 
181» V. 27. The Great Epic places the hill somewhere near Prayaga 
and Citrakuta. The Kalifijaravana of the Matsya Purdtfa i& evidently 
the same as KtUafijara of the Epic and of the $eal&. 
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a pedestal with the representation of a hill on one side and 
a trident-axe on the other, having a legend K(a)la(ii)jara 
in north-eastern Gupta characters (PI. X, Fig. 4). But 
the next seal—that numbered 17—is of unique monographic 
interest; it bears a two-armed male figure seated in 
lalilasam pose on a pddapltha with uncertain objects in his 
hands. There appear to be foliage(?) or flames over head 
and shoulders ; the legend in northern characters of the 4th 
or 5th century A.D. is Bhadrehara (PI. X, Fig. 5). 
Marshall says that ‘ this is the name of the Sivalinga of 
Kalpagrama (not identified up to date) according to the 
Vamanapurana (Ch. 46). The male figure may, therefore, 
be Siva in the Bhadre^vara aspect.’ The figure is un- 
mistakeably Siva and this shows the simultaneous phallic 
and human mode of representing the divinity. If the 
reading of the legend on seal No. 23 as Bhagaoato 
Ma(h)e4varasya is upheld—Marshall says that it is problem¬ 
atic—then the two-armed male figure standing facing with 
right hand outstretched and left hand on hip, with folds 
of drapery falling on both sides, may also represent Siva. 
The three Bhila seals numbering 26-28 described by 
Marshall in A.S.I.A.R., 1911-12 (p. 51 and PI. XVIII) 
require notice in this connection. The first bears on it a 
bull standing to left with a crescent under its neck; a 
woman stands in front, with her right hand outstretched 
and left hand on hip; a post or a thunderbolt appears 
behind the bull; bow with arrow and pile of balls (i.e., 
the symbol for mountain), similar to those in Kolhapur 
series of the Andhra coins, are shewn in exergue. The 
same figures are present on the second (No. 27) though in 
a transposed manner and on the third (28), the latter being 
much worn. The legend on No. 26 is Maharaja Gautami- 
putrasya Sivameghasya in characters of the 2nd-3rd century 
A.D. while the legend in similar characters on No. 27 is 
Vasasu (VStitfhi) putrasya Sri Bhlmasena(sya) . Marshall 
26—1807B 
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remarks about the first that 4 the bull and crescent point to 
the king’s leaning towards Saivismthe bow and arrow 
as well as the mountain are also characteristic emblems of 
Siva. The female figure on the seals very probably stands 
for Durga, the consort of Siva, her standing posture and the 
handpose closely coinciding with the same on seal No. 23, 
where we may find the god himself in human form. 1 The 
Bhita seal No. 44, of an official, showing bull standing 
facing, with round object between horns is interesting, 
because in it the main device is flanked by a wheel in side ele¬ 
vation and 4 an uncertain symbol ’ (Marshall); their sacred 
character is fully emphasised by the fact that all three are 
placed on altars. The early Gupta legend in northern 
characters is Dandanayaka-gri Sahkaradattasya ; the name 
of the official is no doubt Saiva, and so the animal form of 
Siva in the centre of his seal is quite appropriate ; but to 
this sectary, Visnu is also an object of adoration, for his 
two emblems (we shall see presently that 4 the uncertain 
symbol ’ is a Vaisnava one) are allotted honoured, though 
subordinate, positions in his seal. The devices of parti¬ 
cularly Saiva connection that are to be found on the other 
seals of officials or of private individuals at Bhita are bull, 
trident, trident-axe, nandipada, etc. 

The unique seals of the late Gupta and early mediaeval 
period that were discovered at Nalanda contain some figures 
of Siva and his emblems, interesting both from the artistic 
and iconographic point of view. 

It will be of interest here to refer to a few terracotta 
seals of the Gupta and the pre-Gupta periods which 

1 The king Sivamegha of the Bhita seal is very likely identical 
with the same mentioned in inscription No. II, from Kosam edited by 
D. R. Sahni in Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 159-60, noticed 
also by 8ten Konow in ibid, Vol. XXIII, pp. 245-8. For the coins of 
Sivamegha, reference should be made to Motichandra's article on 
' A Hoard of Kausambi coins from Fatehpur,’ J.N.S.I,, n, pp. 95*108. 
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have been discovered at Raj ghat near Benares, and which 
contain the representations of some Saivic emblems. 1 A 
large Gupta seal impression iias a bull to left with a com¬ 
bined trident-axe in front; the legend below reads— 
Avimuktetivara-bhattaruka. A fragmentary circular seal 
with the legend Rajfio Abhayasya in the 1st and 2nd century 
A.D. Brahml script bears a bull to the left with the three- 
arched symbol (a hill) in front; there appear also traces of 
a cakra, a &ankha and a spear. This shows a combination 
of Vaisnava and Saiva emblems. A sealing with the legend 
Phalgunimitrasya in 1st century B.C. Brahml script bears a 
bull standing to left facing a standard (trident?). A 
circular seal with indistinct legend in Gupta characters 
bears a Sivaliriga flanked by a combined trident-axe on left 
and a double-faced thunderbolt on right. A lenticular seal¬ 
ing with the legend Yogehara in Gupta script has a serpent 
device with a trident on one side and a rosary on the other. 
The circular sealing bearing the legend in early Gupta 
script, &ri devadeva svdmi ( nah ), is of unique interest, for 
it undoubtedly shows one mode of representing Siva in 
human form, the devadevasvavn of the inscription. The 
god stands facing on an elaborate pedestal with outstretched 
arms holding a wreath (or a noose?) in right and flask in 
left hands, a serpent being shown to his left. One can 
compare this variety of Siva figure with the Bliadre^vara 
one on the Bhita seal noticed above. The device on another 
seal with legend Sri-Avi(mu)kte&vara in Gupta script can be 
usefully compared with the large Gupta seal noticed first in 
this series (one with the legend Avimukte&vara-bhattaraka). 

1 These seals have not yet been published and I am much 
indebted for this notice of mine to the courtesy and kindness of Bai 
Shahib Krishnadas, the Curator of the Benares Bharat Kalabhavan, 
and his assistant Mr. Vijaykrisbna ; I studied the seals on the spot 
and checked the reading of the legends and the description given in 
the museum records. 
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Here also, fche bull is seated to left, but it is flanked by a 
trident to the left and a triday,di to the right. A circular 
seal of black clay shows an aitkuSa (elephant-goad) on a 
pedestal with the legend Sauridharmmah in Gupta characters 
below. A circular seal has the device of a bull seated to 
left on pedestal ;"the legend below in the Brabmi script of 
the Sunga period reads Gopasenasa. Another circular 
black clay seal impression shows a bull standing to left with 
a yUpa standard in front and a cakra standard behind; the 
legend below is Nagarjunasa in early Kushan Brahml script. 
An oval seal with bull seated to left has the owner’s name 
as Gande&varadasa in Gupta characters; it means ‘ the 
slave or devotee of Cande6vara. Cande^vara is one of the 
names of Siva and is also the name of one of the principal 
Sivaganas (c/. the Candesanugrahamurti of Siva). 

As regards Visnu and his emblems in the various 

terracotta seals, a seal from Basarh, numbered 33, described 
by T. Bloc in A.S. I. A. R., 1903-04 (pp. 110-1, P1.XL.3), 
is highly interesting. Bloch describes it as follows: 

‘Ornamental tri&ula in the centre, to right staff consisting 
of seven dots, 6ahkha and solar disc; to left symbol for 
moon and ornamental wheel; horizontal line below which the 
two-lined legend is l)Sri-Visnupadasvami-Na- tyraya&a)’, 
meaning ‘ Narayana, the lord of the illustrious Vignupada.’ 
Bloch further remarks that ‘This looks as if the seal came 
from the authorities of a temple of "Vignupada, perhaps 
the famous shrine at Gaya. If I am right the seal 

would prove the existence of this temple in the 4th 

century A.D.’ {ibid, p. 104). The seal being thus 
without doubt a Vaignava one, the central position given 
to a Saiva emblem is queer; but the symbol is certainly 
not ornamental triiula, but an ornate variant of the 
much simpler one which is sometimes described as ‘nSga’ 
symbol, (c/., figs. 11 and 12 in PI. II). The Bhita seal 
No. 36, as described by Marshall {A. S. /. A. R., 1911*12, 
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p. 53, PI. XIX), has symbols of wheel and conch with 
a variant of the above symbol named ‘uncertain symbol’ 
by him, between the two; Marshall rightly remarked 
that the other two symbols being Vaisnava, the inter¬ 
vening one must also be a Vaisnava one, but he was 
unable to identify it. All these different symbols are 
originally derived from the so-called Naga symbol just 
mentioned, in which D. R. Bhandarkar recognised the 
Kaustubha mani, the jewel par excellence which adorns 
the breast of Visnu (kanstubhamanibhusitoraskah-Brhat- 
samhita); he saw the sign on the breast of the Vi§nu 
figure sculptured in the verandah of the cave at Udayagiri, 
bearing the date 82 (Gupta era) as also on the breast of 
the Garu<ja which crowned the Besnagar column 
(A. S. I. A. R., 1013-14, p. 211). A. C. Coomarswami, 
on the other hand, would identify it as the Srlvatsa mark, 
one of the eight auspicious signs ( astamangald ) in Jain 
literature and art, which is also a Vaisnava symbol ; 
Varahamihira describes the image of Visnu as Srlvatsanki- 
tavaksa ( Oat-Asiatische Zeitschrijt, l ( .)27-28, pp. 183-4); 
this is more probable of the two suggestions. In many 
cases, there is no doubt about the Vaisnava character 
of the symbol and its variants in its present 
association and we have seen how one form of it 
appears on the Bbita seal of Sankaradatta. Now the 
symbol on the Visnupada temple seal described by Bloch 
as ‘a staff consisting of seven dots’ (PI. I, Fig. 12) is 
nothing but the peculiar club we have found in the hands 
of Siva on Maues’ coin and biscriptual copper seal of 
Sivarakijita, as also in one of the hands of the four-armed 
V&sudeva Vi§nu on the Kushan niccolo seal tentatively 
attributed by Cunningham to Huvishka. This peculiar 
kind of club ( gada) is placed on tlfe back right hand of 
another four-armed Vi§nu image of late Kushan or still 
later period, that was recently discovered at Taxila (A. S. 
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I.A.R., 1935-36, PI. XLa) and it is similar to the handle 
of a trident placed in the front left hand of a late mediaeval 
image of the Igana aspect of Siva, belonging to eastern 
school of Indian sculpture (these will be noticed in detail 
in my book dealing with Visnu and Siva icons). Thus, 
though in the early representations, numismatic as 
well as sculptural, the emblem in question is associated 
with Siva as well as Visnu,—still there is no doubt about 
its closer association with the latter in the later times, 
though in a changed manner;—in its Visnuite association 
it is to be described as a variant of gada, while in its 
Sivaite one as a form of danda. Now the remaining 
symbols on the seal in question, tankha on one side and 
cakra on the other are undoubtedly Vaisnava emblems, 
the sun and moon being shown as adjuncts on the top; 
and in a temple seal of Sri Visnupada-Svami Narayana 
all these are quite appropriate. 1 The seals numbering 
32 and 34 described by Bloch (A.S.I.A.R., 1903-04, 
p. Ill, pi. XLI) bear ornamental wheel on altar with 
two Sahkhas one on either side; the former bears the 
legend in two lines below the horizontal line with its ends 
turned up, 1) Jayaty-ananto bhagavan s-Ambah, transla¬ 
ted by him as “Victorious is the lord Ananta (Siva) 
with Amba (Durga).” But the emblems being Vaisnava, 
Ananta and Amba here refer to Vasudeva-Vi§nu (c/. Bhaga- 
vadgita, VI, 16—Arjuna describes the Lord —Paiyami 
tvarri sarvato’nantarupam, Nantam na madhyarp, na punas - 
tavadim ; temples of god Ananta Vasudeva are known 
from mediaeval times onward) as also of his consort 

1 Coomaraswami’s description of this seal reproduced by him 
as fig. 16 on Tafel 27, of O.Z., 1927-28 requires modification, after 
what has been written above. He has not noticed the iatikha, and 
the left symbol should be properly named as gada and the right one 
is not fan as has been so hesitatingly suggested by him. His 
suggestion that the central emblem is Srivatsa seems to me correct. 
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Lak?mi (standing for Amba which also means mother). 
The seal No. 37 has the 6rivatsa (wrongly described as 
shield by Bloch) on altar flanked by two 6ahkhas, with 
two line inscription, Jitani bhagavato-nantnsya narride 
(Jva)rwara-svdmina(h), the reading of which is doubtful; 
Bloch translates it thus, ‘Victorious is the Lord Ananta 
(Siva), the chosen husband of Nandegvari (Durga).’ The 
same remark as has been made with regard to Bloch’s 
interpretation of the legend on No. 32 is applicable here ; 
Nande4vari is no doubt another synonym of Durga, but 
it could also mean LaksmI, the consort of Visnu (in the 
lexicons Nanda is given as another name of the god)—the 
character of the emblems supporting the above suggestion. 
Spooner’s excavations in the Basarh site in 1913-14 
brought up among others a few seals which are unique 
from the stand-point of Visnuite iconography. The seal 
No. 54, without legend bears on its oval area a finely 
executed figure of a boar recumbent to left; the boar may 
represent the Varaha avatar a of Visnu. But the oval 
seal No. 191 is one of the most interesting in the series, 
for it shows the figure of Nrsimha, the man-lion in¬ 
carnation of Visnu, seated facing in the lalitasana pose 
on a high pedestal; his right arm is raised, while the left 
rests on hip; the legend, however, is extremely faint, 
no certain reading of it can be offered. Spooner rightly 
remarks, that ‘ it provides us with our oldest dateable 
representation of the deity Nrsimha in India; ’ the sealing is 
certainly of Gupta date. This device is very important, for 
it definitely shows that as early as the period when it was 
manufactured, this particular incarnatory form of Vi§nu 
had acquired the appearance of the regular cult-picture 
to be placed in the main sanctum of a temple ; it is distinct 
from the elaborate reliefs illustrative of the mythology 
underlying this incarnation, which were usually prominently 
plaoed in the subsidiary shrines in a Vai^nava temple. 
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Of the many religious seals that were unearthed by 
Marshall at Bhita, only one bears the name of VSsudeva; 
the much worn, nearly oval seal No. 21 in the series 
contains the legend in northern Gupta characters—( Narno 
Bhagava) te Vasude (vasya), Marshall says that the sealing 
is interesting, for it shows that Bhita possessed a temple 
of Vasudeva in the Gupta period. The male figure on 
the seal No. 22, standing facing with its right hand out¬ 
stretched below which is the variant of the Srivatsa mark 
(Marshall describes the latter as a mark identical with 
the one figuring in a lead coin of Pulumayi, reproduced 
by Kapson in G.G.A.W.K.T.B, PI. V, 105) and left hand on 
hip with a conch-shell near left foot, is undoubtedly that 
of Visnu. The sicred character of the figure and the sym¬ 
bols is fully proved by the fact that all the three are placed 
on pedestals; the legend, however, is defaced. Among 
the seals of officials and private individuals are to be found 
emblems which are Vaisnava in character, the names 
of the former in many cases showing Vaisnava features. 
Thus, the Sfimtsa mark on seal No. 86 is accompanied 
with a legend, tentatively read as Vasudevasya, the wheel 
mark on No. 88 with Padmanabha etc.; Marshall remarks 
about the latter, * The device of wheel may have been 
selected in allusion to the fact that Padmanabha is also an 
epithet of Visnu, who wields the wheel ’ ( A.S.I.A.R ., 
1911-12, pp. 50, 58 ; Pis. XVIII, XX). 

The number of seals found at Rajghat bearing Vaisnava 
emblems is small. One circular seal of black clay with 
the legend ( De ?) varatasvamin (l ?) in Gupta script 
bears a ccikra flanked on either side by a dankha. Another 
such seal has the same Vaisnava emblems, the Gupta 
legend reading as Dharmanaddha. An oval seal bears 
the legend Buddhasya in the Brlhmi script of the Kushan 
period in the middle, flanked on either side by standards 
with a cakra and a fish-tailed lion as capitals. The 
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owner’s name in association with the above emblems is 
interesting. 

Laksori very appropriately occurs several times in the 
sealings dug up at Basarh and Bhita. I have shown how 
frequently the type was utilised in Indian art of the pre- 
Christian and early post-Christian period. With regard 
to the identity of a particular variety of this figure in early 
Buddhist monuments, there has been some difference of 
opinion among scholars. Marshall, in his latest monumental 
work on Sanchi (p. 9G, ('. n. 1) has reconciled this difference; 
he says, * Some of the Maya figures on the balustrades 
and gateways are identical with the familiar type of SrT- 
Laksmi, standing or seated on lotus, which the Buddhists 
evidently appropriated, along with so many other formulae 
and motifs, from the current art of the period, since it 
can hardly be doubted that the Srx-LaksmI type goes back 
to a more remote age than Buddhism.’ Now, there can 
be very little uncertainty about the character of this 
particular motif and its variants in the Cupta seals of 
Bhita and Basarh; in the Gupta coins, she is figured in 
different ways, one of which being an exact Indian counter¬ 
part of the foreign Ardochso motil. The terracotta figurine 
of the Maurya-Sunga period (No. 550 in Spooner’s list, 
A.S.I.A.R., 1913-14, p. 11G, PI. XLIV) very probably 
presents us with a variety of the same goddess, in which 
she is distinguished by a pair of wings of a very unusual 
type, a scanty costume of the usual archaic type and orna¬ 
ments like a huge pair of ear-rings, heavy bracelets and 
torque. Certain very finely executed seals from Basarh 
of the Gupta period that were noticed by T. Bloch in his 
notes on Excavations at Basarh (A.S.I.A.R., 1903-04, 
pp. 107ff.. Pis. XL and XLI) bear on them the Gaja- 
Lak§ml figure and a few of its variants. The seal of the 
Kwnaramatyadhikarana (ibid, p. 10 No. 3; 3 specimens were 
found) shows LaksmI standing in the midst of a group of 

27-18078 
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trees with elephants pouring water over her ; two dwarfish 
attendants holding objects like money bags. Seal No. 4 
of which as many as 28 specimens were found has the same 
goddess (ibid, PI. XL, 10), but here the attendants are 
absent; No. 5, of which 9 specimens were discovered, shows 
the Gaja-Laksml type, its left hand holding the stalk of 
a six-petalled flower, the two dwarfish attendants pouring 
out small objects from round pots; No. 6, of which 12 
specimens are known, shows Gaja-Laksmi as above, but 
here the elephants stand on flowers, attended by a kneeling 
male on each side with a knob on his head; money bag 
in front of each of these attendants, from which he 
throws down small round objects which are coins (PI. X, 
Fig. 2 ; the shape of the money bag is exactly fimilar to 
that of the several bags shown under the Kalpadruma 
capital found at Besnagar and noticed by me in detail in 
chapter III). Many such figures more or less similar to 
one another were found by Bloch and it will not be necessary 
to define each of the types in detail. Bloch’s suggestion 
about the attending figures of LaksmT in these seals that 
these were figures of Kubera, throwing down coins or 
pouring them out of round pots is not wholly correct; for 
these are not really Kuberas, but the Yaksas who are 
the custodians of riches. The combination of LaksmT, the 
goddess of wealth and prosperity and the Yaksas connected 
with riches is certainly not inappropriate, the idea being 
that these custodians dole out riches to those who are 
specially favoured by this goddess. Bloch remarks, ‘ The 
combination of LaksmT and Kubera, however, is not known 
to me to occur anywhere else in Indian art, and my theory 
should, therefore, only be regarded as hypothetical.’ I may, 
however, refer here to the Markandeya Purana passage, 
already quoted by me while explaining the Kalpadrutna 
capital at ^Besnagar in chapter III ; in connection with 
the enumeration of eight nidhis } the Purana says, Padmini 
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namaya vidya Laksnnstasyadhidevata I Tadadhataica nidhaya- 
stanme nigadatah srnv.’ Thus, the eight nidhis which 
are particularly associated with Kubera are the adhdras 
of Padminl oidya whose presiding deity is the goddess Sri. 
The unique seal No. 93 dug up at Basarh by Spooner 
(A.S.LA.R , 1913-14, pp. 129-30, n. XLVI) bears the 
figure of a goddess, niinbate, facing, with her left hand 
on hip and right hand raised, standing on a high pedestal 
placed in the central part of what looks like a barge 
covering the entire area of the sealing. The presence 
of a small naturalistic sahlcha to the left in the exergue above 
(.the small standing animal cannot at all be clearly distin¬ 
guished from Spooner’s plate) discloses her probable identity 
and if we are justified in describing her as LaksmI then her 
appearance in a barge, though unusual, is quite appropriate ; 
for does not the goddess of wealth and prosperity reside in 
trade and commerce (<f. the oft-quoted saying— Vanijye 
vasati Laksmih) and did not many of the owners of these seals 
belong to the order of the 3resthi-sdrthavaha-kulika - 
nigama? Spooner remarks about the seal, ‘There are no 
duplicates of this most peculiar and interesting seal, and 
there is no trace of any legend by which its origin and 
meaning could be learned. I should judge it to be the seal 
of some temple, and of a temple to some goddess of the 
waters.’ But he is far too conjectural in bis next observa¬ 
tion, ‘In the light of our Persian fire-altars and our winged 
terracottas at this site, is the cult of Anahita not perhaps 
suggested?’ In the magnificent large official seal No. 200 
(ibid, p. 134, PI. XLVII), however, there can be no doubt 
about the identity of ‘the central figure of Laksmi standing 
on a low pedestal, facing, with the two customary elephants 
above pouring water over her from jars held.jn their trunks.’ 
Theft is a faiikha to her proper left while the uncertain 
object in the opposite side may be a variant of the Srivatsa 
mark or the so-called ‘ nandipada ’ symbol in an inverted 
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manner. The legend read by Spooner as ‘Ve&alindmakunde- 
kumardmatyadhikaranasya’ is interesting; Spooner is sur¬ 
prised at this form of the legend and cannot be sure whether 
the kunda here means a sacred spring as usual or not. But 
it might refer to the marhatahrada or the monkey-tank at 
Vaisali, which, according to H. Thsang, commemorated 
the miracle of Buddha’s life associated with the locality. 
The long narrow oval sealing No. 208 (ibid, p. 134) bears a 
female figure with right hand out-stretched and the left on 
hip, seeming to clasp a lotus stock ; the nimbus and the 
legend are defaced, and it may represent the Indian goddess 
of fortune. The impression of an oval seal, No. 312 (ibid, 
p. 140, PI. XLVII) bears the device of a standing female 
figure, facing, with her right hand extended and the left 
clasping a tall lotus which rises above her shoulder ; the one 
numbered 440 is a duplicate of this, and there is every 
reason to believe that in both LaksmI is represented. 

A brief reference to the seals that were unearthed by 
Marshall at Bhita will show that figures of the goddess Sri, 
more or less similar to the above types, are found on them. 
The seal No. 32 (A.S.I.A.R., 1911-12, p. 52, PI. XVIII) 
bears Gajalak^ml, the elephants dousing her are placed on 
lotuses • the right hand of the goddess is raised above elbow, 
while the left rests on a bird (?) which is perhaps Garuda, 
Recording to Marshall. But the latter may also be identi¬ 
fied as a chaurie held downwards, its handle looking like the 
neck of a bird; a cakra is placed to the immediate right. 
The name Visnuraksita among the long legend in eastern 
Gupta characters as well as the cakra shows the Visnuite 
association of this seal. The seal No. 35 in the same series 
shows Gaja-Laksml on lotus with a dwarfish figure seated 
on lotus with folded hands, on each side of the goddess; we 
have just discussed similar types at Basarh. The seal or 
token No. 42 (ibid, p. 54, PI. XIX) shows on its upper part 
the same goddess standing on a full-blown lotus, her both 
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hands being raised above the elbows, her right hand holds 
&aiikha, while her left, probably Garuda or the chaurie ; 
vases are shown on either side containing water or flowers, 
according to Marshall, but these little dots may stand for 
coins or treasure. Coomaraswamy has discussed at great 
length the symbolism underlying the concept of Sri-LaksmT, 
and the attending elephants in his article on Early Indian 
Iconography (Eastern Art, Vol. I, pp. 175-189), wherein he 
has utilised these seal representations along with various 
other data concerning the subject. The circular seal No. 18 
found at Bhita (ibid, p. 50, PI. XVIII) contains a vase 
(bhadraghata) on pedestal; below it is written in northern 
characters of the Gupta period, Sarasvati. The goddess of 
learning is thus represented here by means of the gha(a 
emblem. It has been suggested that the female figure stand¬ 
ing by the side of a bull on the seals of Sivamegha aud 
Blmnasena found at Bhita may stand for Burga; the oval 
seal No. 75 (ibid, p. 57, I’l. NX) with legend that could not 
be read may also bear the same goddess in the person of the 
female figure which stands facing by the side of the bull 
recumbent to left, her left hand being placed on hip, while 
the right one is out-stretched towards the erect trident-axe. 
Marshall compares it with the goddess standing by the stag 
on Kuninda coins. The lion standing facing on many seals 
hailing from Bhita and Basarh could have been explained 
as representing the Sakti cult, lion being the mount of 
Durga ; but one cannot be sure as most of the particular 
names associated with them, are associated with Vi§nu who 
also has some very intimate mythological association with 
lion (cf. the Narasimha aspect of Vi§nu, and Hari, another 
name of Vi§nu, means also a lion). 

Several Rajghat seals bear on them a few very interest¬ 
ing goddess figures. A circular sealing' with a two-line 
legend, VararMsyddhi(^ha)nddhikarana§ya in Gupta script, 
shows a goddess standing facing ou lotus; to her proper right 
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is a radiate disc on an elaborate pedestal and to her proper 
left, an indistinct object; from her hands held downwards, 
treasures appear to trickle down. Another oval seal of sun¬ 
burnt clay bears a two-armed goddess standing facing, on a 
long pedestal, holding a wreath in left hand and a four¬ 
pronged object in right hand ; her hair is braided; a snake 
with its face downwards is shown on her right; legend 
below in Gupta script is Durggah (does the dcvl stand for 
Durga, the consort of Siva?). Around seal with pot and 
foliage on pedestal and Gupta legend Sri sarasvata reminds 
us of the Bhita seal No. 18 not id in the previous paragraph. 
Another oval sealing of the early Kushan period shows a 
goddess standing facing with hands akimbo; the legend on 
her proper right is Saghamita (a) : she may, however, 
belong to ihe Buddhist creed. 

A few other Brahmanieal deities and their emblems can 
be recognised in the medley of seals and seal impressions 
found at Basarh, Bhita and Rajghat. The very fine temple 
seal No. 607 discovered by Spooner at Basarh (A.S.I.A.R., 
1913-14, pp. 118-120, 140, PI. XL1N) contains a very per¬ 
fect example of a fire-altar with probably the solar disc 
placed above it; the legend in Gupta characters is Bhaga- 
vata Adityasya. 1 recognised on the coins of Pancala Bbanu- 
mitra the same deity, viz., sun placed on an altar; but here 
there may be some justification for Spooner’s suggestion that 
the altar is a Persian fire-altar. The association of sun and 
fire in this instance may be directly due to the fire and sun¬ 
worshipping Iranian Magii who must have influenced the 
local north-Indian sun-worship in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Rapson, while writing on a similar device on 
a seal with Indian legend found at Sunet ( J.R.A.S. , 1901, 
p. 98) suggested that it might be due to the Sassanian 
influence; the fire altar occurs on much earlier Kushan 
coins, viz., on those of Wema Kadphises and others. 
Thus, this will not prove Spooner’s contention that, 
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‘ this particular form of the fire-altar in Indian Archaeology, 
without attendant figures, is not due to any modification of 
Sassanian coinage through Kushan influence, but rather to 
the survival, in India itself, of the older, more original 
Persian tradition in such matters, which antedates the 
Sassanians themselves by many centuries.’ A part of his 
other suggestion, that this particular seal with the legend 
above noted ‘ must be the seal of some temple, presumably 
in Eastern India, to the divinity of the Blessed Bun as 
worshipped in the cultusof the Persians domiciled in India,’ 
is more acceptable ; but in place of the Persians domiciled 
in India, we are to understand eastern Iranians viho 
migrated to India in large numbers with their cultus in the 
early post-Christian period. Block illustrated a seal found 
by him at Busarh (A. S. /. A. Ii 1903-04, PI. XL, No. 9) 
with the significant legend Ravidasa ( h ), ‘ the slave of the 
sun.’ Marshall found a seal at Bhita (A. S. 1. A. R., 1911- 
12, p. 58, No. 98), which bears the same device with the 
legend Adityasya ; he rightly says that ‘ this emblem occurs 
on the coins of the Kushanas, Guptas, Jndo-Sassanians as 
also on a Gupta seal from Bunet,’ the last one was described 
by Rapson whose remark about it has just been quoted. All 
these fairly prove that by the 4th and 5th centuries A.I)., 
the eastern Iranian fire-sun cultus was thoroughly acclima¬ 
tised in northern and eastern India and the north Indian 
sun icons of the Gupta period and afterwards show un¬ 
mistakable evidence of it. Among other cult-deities whose 
emblems or names can be found on those interesting terra¬ 
cotta objects, mention may be made of Bkanda and Dhanada. 
An oval seal bearing a peacock standing to left with uplifted 
tail and the legend 8rl SkandaAurasya was found by Marshall 
at Bhita (op. cit., p. 58, No. 83); the oldong seal, No. 14 
discovered by Spooner at Basarh bears a ‘ fantail peacock ’ 
facing, the emblem peculiar to the eastern mintage of Gupta 
silver coins, issued by Kumaragupta T and some other 
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successors of his; the name of the banker, issuing it, is 
Vyaghrabala (4. S. I. A. R., 1913-14, p. 125, PI. XLVII, 
No. 271; several impressions of this seal were found at 
Basarh). An ivory seal matrix found at Raj ghat shows a 
fantail peacock with legend Stlragupta in Gupta Script; 
the name and the emblem associate it with Karttikeya. 
Another oval seal of the Gupta period, from the same place, 
shows two soldiers standing, holding spear in their right 
hands and with their left hands akimbo; the legend on the 
right reads— MahaSii a mistake for ,4u?)rasya. This seal 
device reminds us of the figures of Skanda-Komaro and 
Bizago on some coins of Huvishka already noted and the 
standing Dioscuroi on the coins of such Tndo-Greek kings as 
Diomedes, Archebius and others. Seal No. 722 unearthed 
at Basarh (Spooner, ibid, p. 15], PI. L) * is exceptional, in 
that the device a small, naturalistic saiilcha occurs below the 
legend, which is in very raised aksaras and reads (tfrJ-) 
Dhanadakasyn.' Now, Dhanada is a name of Kubera and 
the conch-shell here may justly stand for the saiikhanidhi of 
that god after whom the issuer of the seal was named. 
Some other unrecognisable figures, most probably ol divi¬ 
nities, and unassignable emblems are found on these seals. 
One or two can be noticed here. A very interesting seal was 
discovered by Bloch at Basarh, which has for its device a 
man seated in Indian fashion, his raised left hand holding 
probably a branch of a tree and the long slender object 
placed in his right hand stretched over the knee is unrecogni¬ 
sable ; the legend in Gupta characters in Udana-kupe 
parisadah (4. S. /. 4. R., 1903-04, p. 109, PI. XL, 12). 
The device, man with tail (?) holding down a bull by its 
horns with uncertain legend on a seal that was also unearthed 
at Basarh by the same scholar is unidentifiable; Bloch says 
* it looks like an adoption of some classical design ’ (ibid, 
p. 106, PI. XLI, 17). The identity of the female figure 
standing between two trees appearing on an indifferently 
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preserved seal found there cannot be ascertained (ibid, 
p. 119, PI. XLII, 56). A human figure, standing facing, 
right hand holding a staff and left hand hanging down (it 
distantly resembles the Siva figures on the Ujjain coins, 
though the water-vessel is not present and the style is differ¬ 
ent) with an uncertain object to his right and defaced legend 
in exergue, appears on the seal impression ( b ) on No. 109, 
discovered by Marshall at Bhita; he suggests that it is a 
‘ representation of some sort of a gramadevata of the village.’ 
The impression (a) on the same lump of clay (No. 109) bears 
a vase on pedestal and legend in early Gupta characters— 
Vicchigrama, the ancient name of Bhita (4. 6'. 7. A. R., 
1911-12, p. 59, PI. XIX). ‘ The fish on side on an oblong 
seal of Bilvedasa ’ dug up in the same place may be an 
auspicious symbol of general application, as many other 
symbols, not definitely assignable to any of the cults, can 
be assumed to be. But when there is such uncertainty in 
the determination of the iconography of the device appearing 
on the seal, we shall not be justified in arriving at any far- 
reaching conclusions on the basis of this very feature. 
Spooner’s conclusions based on this (c/. his lengthy disserta¬ 
tion on seal impression No. 572 A, A. S. I. A. R., 1913-14, 
pp. 146-47, as also on pp. 120 and 129-30—the character 
of the lRst two has been determined in a different way) were 
thus easily challenged by others who could not see eye to 
eye with him. 

The rapid survey of the terracotta seals from the cult 
point of view has enabled us to collect some fresh data 
which are eminently useful for the study of Brahmanical 
Hindu iconography. Bloch observed in connection with his 
excavations at Basarh, ‘ The evidence of the emblems on 
the seals, so far as they have any connection with religious 
worship, together with the names occurring in the inscrip¬ 
tions and the seals bearing benedictory formulas, rather lead 
me to conclude that most of the persons to whom the seals 
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belonged were followers of the Brahmanical creed or Jainas, 
not Buddhists ’— (op. cit., p. 105). Bloch was not aware 
of the identity of the tirivatsa mark which he described as 
an ornamental tri&ula, though he rightly remarked that he 
names it thus * without pretending to have found the true 
name of the symbol ’; now the very same mark, though it 
may be connected with the Jaina cult, cannot be assigned 
this character, when associated with such symbols as orna¬ 
mental wheel, knotted club (gadd) and conch-shell which 
when taken together will have to be regarded as Vaisnava 
ones. The two human feet which so frequently appear on 
the sealings discovered by him and less so on those dug up 
by Marshall and Spooner can no d'oubt be explained as 
Buddha-pada or Jina-pada; but in consideration of the 
symbols on the host of the other seals they can much better 
be interpreted as Visnu-pada. Similarly, the kalasa on so 
many seals in association with the particular legends and 
other emblems may mostly be the Brahmanical auspicious 
sign. Moreover, the appearance of several Sivalirigas more 
or less realistic in character, the different varieties of the 
goddess of fortune, the highly probable representations of 
Uma and Arddhanarlgvara, the earliest figure of Narasimha 
as a cult deity, etc., on these seals and seal impressions, 
grdatly enhances our knowledge of Brahmanical Hindu 
iconography. 



CHAPTER VI 


IconopijAstic Art in India—Factors coniriuutino 
to its Development 

Discovery of extant images of the pre-Christian and early post-Chiistian period 
in India not commensurate with wliat we know nbout the prevalence of the practice 
of making images and other objects for worship during the period, from literary and 
archaeological data—paucity of actual finds to be accounted for—explanation of this 
paucity to be sought in the significant practice followed by ancient Indian artists of 
using perishable materials like wood and olay for the making of images, as in early 
Vedic times, the ritual implements used to be mainly made of w. od and clay— 
evidence of post-Christian texts like the Brhatsaqihita, the Puranas and the Agamas 
in support of it—its special beating on the growth and development of Ludian icono- 
plastic art. 

Methods of manufacture of images— bronze casting—evidence of texts—early 
bronze images—other metal images—stone images—stuccos and frescoes—pictorial 
representations—(not only on canvas with brush and paint but also on raised plat¬ 
forms before the main sanctum of the shrine with coloured rice-powder)—but the latter 
are mainly decorative. 

Contributory factors leading to the development of icono-plastic art (a) wide 
prevalence of sectarianism—multiplicity of Beets—sectarian rivalries and jealousies; 
(6) gradual increase of the pantheon- -its necessary corollary, the development of 
mythological stories in order to explain the origin of the new creatijns—construction 
of reliefs illustrative of these myihs and legends—their purpose, however, primarily 
decorative; (c) foreign contact—an incentive and impetus to the creation of new art 
forms—an estimate of the nature and extent of the Hellenistic influence on Iidian 
iconic art ; ( d ) evolution of the Tantras ; (e) gradual canonisation of the modes 
for the making of icons faci itate9 the icon-makers’ art—stereo-typed icons 
produced in large numbers from their workshops—reputed art-centres of ancient 
India like Mathura* Gandhara, Amaravati etc.,—tbeir art productions in great demand 
in various parts of India; (/) the patronage of the ruling powers and other 
important personages of early and mediaeval India—their excessive temple¬ 
building activity—they not only built temples but funerary structures in the shape 
of shrines—monastic establishments and Gurvdyatanas. 

The data which have been gathered together and presented 
by me in the three preceding chapters prove that the construc¬ 
tion of images and other objects associated with the worship 
of the deity with deep Joving faith was fairly well prevalent 
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in India during the few centuries preceding the Christian 
era and the ones immediately succeeding it. Prom the 
multiplicity of evidence in support of the above hypothesis 
it would be natural for us to expect a large number of very 
early images belonging to the various sectaries, both 
orthodox and heterodox from the Brabmanical standpoint, 
from the various parts of India. True it is that several 
free-standing Yaksa statues, or relievo-figures principally 
associated with early Buddhist funerary monuments have 
been discovered, which can go back to two or at most three 
centuries before the Christian era; it is also true that 
many Buddhist, several Jain and Brahmanical images and 
sculptures have been discovered in stray groups from distant 
parts of India like Gandhara, Mathura and Amaravati that 
belong to two or three centuries after its commencement. 
But when we consider the vastuess of the Iudian continent 
and think of the religious needs of the majority of her untold 
millions of people, we cannot but be struck with the fact 
that the actual discovery of the extant images going back 
to these earlier times is very much incommensurate with 
our expectations. The reasons for this extreme paucity have 
been briefly mentioned by me in passim, in the last part of 
the introductory chapter of this book. The iconoclastic 
zeal of the image-haters of alien faith, the ever active 
spoliation of ancient religious structures for building 
materials by the utilitarian vandals of mediaeval and modern 
times and the natural causes of decay and destruction were 
no doubt responsible to a great extent for this comparative 
infrequency of early finds of images. The ancient practice 
of making images in such perishable materials like wood 
and clay is also one of the main reasons which explain the 
above fact. In the Vedic times, in the fashioning of the 
ritual implements that were necessary for the correct perfor¬ 
mance of particular sacrifices, wood was the'' principal 
material that was used, and the altars of variour shapes and 
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kinds were made of clay and bricks. In referring to the 
materials out of which the god Vi^vakarina could have 
created the universe the one that comes foremost to the mind 
of the Vedic seer is wood. The hymnist asks, * which was 
the forest and what was the tree out of whose wood the 
heaven and earth were made? ’ ( R . V., X, 81, 4— Kirp, 
svidvanani ha u sa vrksa dsa yato dyavaprthivi nista- 
tak§uh.) It is natural that wood should be easily thought 
of in the construction of structures and other objects, for it' 
is.not only one of the easily procurable materials but also is 
an important one among such, which is the easiest to work 
upon. It is no wonder then that we find so many passages 
in early Indian monographic texts expatiating on the selec¬ 
tion of wood to be used in the construction of images. 
Some of these are taken notice of here; attention of the 
reader, however, needs be drawn in passim to the extreme 
care and consideration which is enjoined by the writers of 
these texts, to be followed by the image-makers in the 
cutting of the particular trees whose wood should be employ¬ 
ed by them for the shaping of the area of the god. 

Writers on Indian iconography and iconometry have 
discussed the importance of chapter 57 on Pratimalaksanam 
of Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhita (Sudhakar Dvivedi’s 
edition) and have utilised its contents in various ways ; but 
very little notice has as yet been taken by them of the next 
chapter, niz., VanasampraveSadhyaya and its bearing on the 
art of image-making in ancient India. The latter lays 
down details regarding the ceremony of securing wood from 
the forest treete, and bringing it home for the purpose of 
making images of gods and goddesses. We are first told 
that the image-maker should enter into the forest on an 
auspicious day selected by the astrologer and be careful 
about the omens which he would see on his way to it. 
Then a list of trees which are to be avoided in the search 
for proper wood is given; trees which grow in cremation 
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ground, by the side of roads, near temples, or on 
ant-hills, in gardens and hermitages, caitya or sthala vrk§as, 
those growing by the confluences of rivers, or which are 
planted by human hands, extremely bent ones, trees 
growing very close to other trees or overgrown with 
creepers, trees struck by lightning or broken by storms, 
falling by themselves or damaged by elephants, dried or 
burnt trees, or those on which bees make their hives, these 
are not to be selected by the sculptor. Next are given the 
names of those the wood of which is to be used for making 
images; deodar, candana, Sami, madhuka for images to be 
set up by Brahmins; arista, aSvaitha, khadira, vilva —for 
those to be made for the Ksatriyas; jivaka, khadira, sindhuka 
and syandana are auspicious for images to be enshrined by 
the Vaigyas, while tinduka, he Sara, sarja, arjuna, amra, and 
sala are so for the Sudras. 1 Before the selected tree is to 
be felled by axe certain rites are to be performed by the 
sculptor. First he is to mark off on its trunk the various 
sections of the Lihgam or image to be made out of it in 
order that the top, bottom and the sides of the object to be 
fashioned may correspond to those of the trunk of the tree. 2 
Next he will propitiate the tree with various offerings and 
worship the gods, manes, Raksasas, Nagas, Asuras, Ganas, 

1 Suradaru-vandanaianiimadhukataravah Subha dvijatlnam \ 
K8atra8ydri8idSvatlha-khadira-vilvd vivrddhikarah || 

VaiSydnarn jivaka-khadira-sindhuka-syandanaSca Subhaphaladah I 
Tinduka-kesarasarjarjunamraSalaSca Sudranam II (Verses 5-0) 

The same list is given by Kuiyapa in his work; Utpala quotes 
three couplets from it in bis commentary. 

* Lihgam va praiimd vd drumavat sthapya yathd diSarp yasmat | 
TasmSccihnayilavyd diSo drvuinayordhvamaihavddhah || 

(Verse 7). 


Kiiyapa says:— 

Vrksavat pratima kdrya pragbhdgddyvpalaksUa | 
Padah pade$u karttavyah Sirqamwdhve tu karayet II 
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and Vinavaka s at night and utter the following mantra, 
touching the tree with his hands :— 

Oh, thou tree, salutation to thee, thou art selected for 
(being fashioned into) the icon of deity; please 
accept this offering according to rules. May all 
the spirits which reside in this tree transfer their 
habitation elsewhere after accepting the offerings 
made according to rules; may they pardon me 
today (for disturbing them); salutation to 
them. 1 

Lastly, in the morning after sprinkling water on the tree 
and smearing the blade of his axe with honey and clarified 
butter, he should cut round the trunk rightwards, beginning 
from the north-east corner. In the last verse of the chapter 
the author states that further details about the felling 
of the tree omitted by him in this chapter, have been 
described in his chapters on Indradhvaja and Vastuvidya, 
and the same should apply in this case also. The informa¬ 
tion which we gather from a study of this chapter is also 
supplied to us in various other texts like the sections on 
architecture and sculpture of the Puranas like Bhavisya, 
Visnudharmottara, Matsya and others and such works as 
Manasara, etc. Of these the chapter of Bhavisya Purana on 
Pratimavidhi (Ch. 131) in the Prathama Brahma Parva 
which begins just after the chapter on Prdsadalahsana- 
varnanam gives details more or less similar to those noted 

1 Arccnthamamukasya tvam drvasya parikalpitah I 
Namaste vrksa pdjeyam vidhiva tsampragrhya lam II 
Yaniha bhvtavi t'asanii iani valivi grhltvd vidhivat prayuktam I 
Anyatra vdsam paiikalpayaniu ksamantu tnnyadya namo'stu 

tebhyah || (Verses 10-11). 

The same mantra is to be found in the Bhavisya Purana chapter 
on Pratimavidhi; a few other passages common to both can be found 
in the two. 
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above. riarada, while explaining to Samba rules for 'the 
construction of images of gods in general and Surya-in 
particular, mentions that seven kinds of images tending to 
the welfare of the devotees are known; viz., those made,of 
gold, silver, copper, earth or clay, stone, wood and the ones 
that are drawn (on canvas and other objects); of these 
Narada selects those made of wood as deserving special 
notice. 1 This shows that wood was the most frequently 
used material for image-making from very early times. 
In the Visnudharmottara Purdna a whole chapter entitled 
Devalaydrtha ddruparlksanam (Bk. Ill, Ch. 89) is devoted 
to the details of procuring wood for temple-building and 
image-making activities, and rules similar to the above for 
marking off the different sections of the images and building 
posts on the trunk of the tree are incorporated. 2 The next 
two chapters deal with Sildpariksa and Istakaparihsa, in the 
former of which rites enjoined are somewhat similar to 
those mentioned in connection with Darupariksd. The 
Manasara, a work giving details of architectural construction 


1 Atha te sampravaksyami pratimavidhivistaram I 
Sarvesdmeva devanamadityasya vi&esatah II 

Area 8aptavidhd prokta bhaktanam hibhavrddhaye I 
Kaiicanl rajati iamrl pdrihivi Sailajd smrtdfy II 
Varks t calekhyakd ceti murttsthdnani sapta vai I 
Varksividhanam te vira vaTpayi§yamya6eqatah || 

Bhavisya Purana f Bk. 1, Ch. 181 Verses 1-8. 

2 Agram mularn prayatnena kartavyam tasya cihnani — 

Agraip devasya vrurdhanam padam mtilavi tu kdrayet I 
Arcakrta viparyasta tiryajva marapavaha II 
Agramularp viparyasani stambhandm ca vivarjayet I 
Agramulaviparyase krte ve&mak$ayarp vrajet II 
Purvdgrd cottaragra vd druma yojyd grhesu ca I 

Tasmdt earvaprayatnena cihnaistarp kdrayed drumam: I 
Agre male ca dharmajtla iatah eamyak praveSayet II 
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its'Wemost consideration, deals at great length with the 
topift of Ddrusayigraharia in lines 251-347 in the chapter on 
Stambhalaksanam (P. K. Acharya’s Edition, Ch. XV, p. 
103 ff.). These particulars are of the same nature as the 
ones gleaned from the other texts, but here they apply 
chiefly to the construction of wooden columns. A formida- 
ble^list of 6akunas is given in lines 260-94; in lines 295- 
304 are mentioned. rules about sacrifices to the various 
kinds of evil spirits, the eight Dikpalas beginning with 
Incfra and ending with X&ina, to eight Raksasas like 
Mukhya, Mrga, Aditi, Udita, Vitatha, Antarlk§a, Bhrsa 
and Pusan and lastly to the Vanaspati. 1 The whole of 
the chapter 257 entitled Vastuvidyanukirtanam of the Matsya 
Purana deals with the Ddrcaharanavidhi in a succinct way ; 
the next few chapters (25^-263) discourse on details of 
iconometry and iconography, incidentally referring to differ¬ 
ent kinds of materials used for image-making. Thus, 
while recording the characteristic signs of the pedestals 
(pithika), the author remarks that stone, earthen, wooden 
and mixed pedestals are to he assigned to images which 
are made of stone, earth, wood and mixed materials, res¬ 
pectively. 2 In the next chapter on Liiigalaksanam, the 
author expressly mentions in the last verse that * Lihgas 
should be made of (such materials) as precious metals, 

1 A few other details are recorded here; one such refers to three 
sex groups among the trees. The last lines in this section, viz., 

Vrkfasya mulam mule ca agre cagram tathaiva ca I 
DhumiaparSamukhaifi jilatva, tadurdhvani parabhagatah || 

have been translated ‘ The base of the column is (to be marked) on the 
lower part of the trunk and on the upper part of the capital; the part 
other than these ( i.e„ the middle part) is known to be that which 
touches, (i.e., makes) the body, i.e., the shaft of the column. 

2 Saile iailamayitfi dady&t p&rlhive pdrthivim faihd I 
Daruje ddrujdip kurydnmi&re miirarp tathaiva ca II 
29—1807R 
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crystal, earth and wood in the manner laid down in the 
previous lines.’ 1 

It will be of interest to refer in this connection to the 
different classifications of images on the basis of materials 
out of which they were made, mentioned in a few other 
texts. Gopala Bhatta purporting to quote from the Matsya 
Parana and Haya&rsa Pancaratra supplies us with two such 
groupings in his Haribhaktivilasa. The first is that images 
can be divided into four broad divisions, viz., citraja (i.e., 
those that are painted on canvas, wall or patra), lepaja (made 
of clay), pakaja (made of molten metal, i.e., cast images) 
and 6astrotlarna (carved by metal instruments). The second 
list includes seven different varieties, viz., mrnmayi, daru- 
ghatitd, lohaja, ratnaja, iailaja, gandhaja and kausumi. It 
will be seen that with the exception of the last two in the 
second list (or one, viz., kausumi, because gandhaja may 
come under lepaja in the first list), which are evidently 
ksanika images, all the others in it can very well come 
under the first one. The Sukranitisara refers to eight 
kinds of materials thus:— Pratima saikati paisti lekhya 
lepya ca mrnmayi \ Varksi pasana-dhatutthd sthira jneya 
ygthottara II (IV, 4, 72). In this list several new materials 
occcur, such as sikata (sand) and pista (substance ground 
and then mixed with water into a dough); the latter evi¬ 
dently refers here to such a material as rice powder mixed 
with water (in Bengali colloquial, it is called pituli) and not 
to the compound which make up stucco. Each succeeding 
material in this list is more durable than the preceding one 
and the metal images are described as the most permanent 
(sthira ) among them. The Samarahganasutradhara, a late 
anthology by king Bhojadeva, also refers in these lines to the 
seven kinds of images :— Pratimanamatha brumo laksanam, 

1 Evam ratnamayani kuryat aphdtikam parihivam tatha | 
$ubharft darumayafic&pi yadvS manaai rocatc l| 
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dravyameva ca I Suvarna-rupya-tamra6mu-dartdekhyani 
faktitafy || Citram ceti vinirdistairi dravyamarcasu saptadha | 
(Gaekwar Oriental series, Vol. II, Ch. I, v. 1). This list 
is practically the same as that in the Bhavisya Purana, 
noticed above, with this difference only that it omits refer¬ 
ence to clay images while mentioning pictorial representa¬ 
tions twice under the heads lekhya and extra. That clay 
was undoubtedly one of the most commonly used media for 
making images (as it is so used now in Bengal for the 
making of ksanika or impermanent ones) is fully borne out 
by a very interesting passage quoted by Gopala Bhatta from 
Haya&rsa Paficardtra which lays down rules about pre¬ 
paring clay for this purpose. It can be freely translated 
thus :—‘ Members of all castes, from the highest down¬ 
wards, should collect earth from river banks, cultivated fields 
or sacred places; then equal portions of powdered stone, 
karkara (sand) and iron should be mixed with it and the whole 
mixture should be pressed with some astringents ; extracts 
of kliadira, arjjuna, sarjja, $rl, vcnta{?) and kunkuma, 
kautaja and dyasa wood, and curds, milk and clarified 
butter should be repeatedly stirred up with the above ; the 
whole compound should then be left over for a month till 
it is ready to be shaped into images.’ 1 This mode of the 
preparation of clay, however, shows that the material thus 
prepared was used for making images far more durable than 
ordinary clay ones, some of its constituents being powdered 

1 Mrttikdvarnapdrvena grhniyussarvavarninafy \ 

Naditirc'thava ksetre punyasthane'thava punah II 
Pd§dr}a-karkard-lohacuri}Sni samabhagatah | 

Mrttikdydrp, prayojyatha kasayena prapldayet II 
Khadii'enarjjunenatha sarjjairiventakuhkumaih | 
Kautajairdyasaih snehairdadhikqiraghrtadibbih II 
Alo4ya mfttikam taistaih sthdne sthapya punah punah | 

Mdtavy, paryufjitam krtva prat imam parikalpayet II 

Haribhaktivilasa. 18th vilaaa. 
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iron and stone. This compound is similar to the material 
known as stucco which was so copiously used by the 
Hellenistic artists of Gandhara from the third to the fifth 
century A.D.; if we are to understand that limestone is 
meant by the word pa$ana, then the similarity becomes 
greater. This seems to be the substance which was so 
frequently used in making many figure sculptures on the 
towering gopuras of many of the south Indian temples. We 
are further informed in the same text that a central wooden 
frame designated here as pratima&ula of a length of 120 or 
125 angulas (da&atala or uttamada&atala measurement) and 
made of khadira or yajfiiya ( yajnadumbura ) wood is to be 
set up on the ratnanyasa (ratnavedi or altar on which the 
image is to be placed), whereon the different limbs of the 
image are to be modelled according to the proportions laid 
down in the text. 1 Reference has already been made to 
the Matsya Purorio passage where there is mention of mixed 
materials used for image-making; evidently the compound 
just noted falls under this category. The text is of unique 
importance; it not only gives the formula for the pre¬ 
paration of the stucco-like substance, but also shows how 
wood, clay and such other perishable materials were mixed 
up tp make images of a comparatively durable nature. 

The above extracts fully prove how in ancient and 
mediaeval times, wood, as well as clay, was one of the 

1 Bthapayet pratimaiulat(i ratnanyasasya copari | 

Bulaftca khadiradinam yajfllydnam prakalpayet II 
Virpiottaraiataip Sularp kuryadva paficavimdatih | 
Pratimahgulamanena krtva sarjisihapayed budhah || 

Haribhaktivilasa, 18. 

This wooden cjre ( pratimaiula ) in modern clay images of Bengal 
is described as k&thamo in Bengali language; the word is derived from 
k&fha or kSftha meaning wood. At present, it is made of bamboo slits 
and straw. 
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commonest media for the making of images in India. 
Texts like tbe Bhavkya Purana and the chapter 58 of the 
Brhatsarrihita which lay special stress on wood as the 
material for image-making are of comparatively early dale, 
because they take stock of earlier traditional practice. Some 
of the later texts like A gni Purana, though mentioning it 
among other materials, chiefly expatiate upon the use of 
stone. Scholars after a careful study of the early extant 
architectural remains throughout India came to the conclu¬ 
sion long ago that much of the form and technique of their 
construction was influenced by their earlier and commoner 
prototypes of wooden structures. It can very well be pre¬ 
sumed that some of the characteristic features of the lew' 
extant early Indian sculptures in the round and many 
relief carvings show their intimate connection with 
carved wood sculptures which were common in ancient 
times. From this it does not necessarily follow that the 
indigenous artists of India first learnt to use stone for 
architectural and sculptural purposes after their contact with 
the foreigners. But the data collected above prove that 
stone, though certainly in use from a very early date, was 
much less frequently employed than wood and clay. In the 
6th chapter of Antagada Dasao, a Jaina text, we find a 
clear reference to the wooden statue of the Yaksa Moggara- 
pani in a shrine outside the city of Rajagrha. Even long 
after stone began to be principally used for image-making, 
wooden images were also made by the artists. The finely 
carved wooden pillar bearing figure sculptures and decorative 
motifs on it discovered at Arial near Dacca and now 
preserved in the Arial Museum, and the weather beaten 
standing Visnu and several other objects of carved wood in 
the collection of the Dacca Museum show that wood 
remained as one of the principal media for image-making. 
The wooden images of Jagannatha, Balarama and Subbadra 
enshrined in tbe main sanctum at Puri are renewed every 
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twelve years and the old ones are buried underground in an 
unfrequented part of the extensive temple compound. Very 
few wooden images, however, of any antiquity have so far 
been discovered; the reason is obvious. In this tropical 
country with its humid climate, and infested by destructive 
agencies like the white ants and rats, wooden objects 
seldom attain to any age. Herein lies one of the explana¬ 
tions of the extreme paucity of the extant images in the 
pre-Christian period of the art-history of India. References 
to images in the literature and inscriptions of India datable 
in the 3rd century B. C., if not earlier, are to be found; but 
few, if any, are the images discovered up till now which can 
be confidently dated back to this period. Two other interest¬ 
ing deductions can be made from the data collected above. 
The first is that the wide celebrity of the artists of such 
centres as Mathura, Gandhara and Sarnath might have been 
greatly due to the fact of their making more systematic and 
constant use of such durable materials as red sandstone, 
black slate and Chunar sandstone. The second is that the 
method of colouring stone images with appropriate paints, 
so much practised in earlier times, was due to their wooden 
prototypes which were surely coated with paint in ancient 
days (it is still the custom in Burma). 

Of the seven different kinds of miirtisthanas , i.e., 
materials for the making of images, several others such as 
metal, stone and paint, etc., require to be considered at some 
detail. The metal images especially the bronze ones fall 
under the pakaja class as it has been mentioned above and 
discovery of some early specimens fully proves that the 
Indian artists were quite adept in the art of bronze casting. 
In fact, the skill they display in the casting of the beautiful 
bronze Buddha of the early Gupta period found at Sultan- 
ganj and now in the Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery 
is unique; it can surely rank as one of the best specimens. The 
gold plated bronze image of Mafijugri recovered from the 
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Balai Dhap mound, close to the ruins of Mahflsthan and now 
in the Rajshahi Museum, is another fine specimen of the same 
art, though of a slightly later date. It is unfortunate that very 
few, if any at all, earlier images have so far been found, but 
the discovery of the above proves that the Indian artists had 
long experience in this branch of fine arts. The uninscribed 
and inscribed cast coins of the pre-Christian period, some 
of them going back to an age as early as the 2nd or 3rd 
century B. C., if not earlier, do not portray, it is true, 
that excellence which is evinced by the bronze images of 
later date. But it should be borne in mind that the Indians 
in their early efforts at coinage both in the issues of the 
punch-marked and cast coins especially the former, were 
never very successful and the crudeness with which some of 
the purely indigenous money were being manufactured up 
till recent times should be noted. 1 The metal-casters’ art 
especially in the fashioning of divine images on the other 
hand remained at a high level throughout and the mediaeval 
bronze statues and statuettes from Nalanda, Kurkihar, 
Jhaveri (Chittagong) and other places of eastern India, and 
Chamba, Rajputana, etc., from northern India and the ones 
from Negapatam, Madura and various other parts of 
Southern India characteristically testify to the truth of 
the above remark. 

It is however interesting to note that though a few texts 
contain detailed descriptions of the method of casting 
images, there are many others which remain silent about it. 
The earliest of the latter, as we have shown, lay down rules 
for making images in wood and clay, which materials are 

1 The copper coins of Udaipur, Mewar, dow known as dingla 
and some of them formerly known also as iri&uliall on account of their 
bearing on them a trident, can be mentioned as«an example. W. W. 
Webb informs us that these coins were still being manufactured as 
late as the sixties of the last century ; The Currencies of Rajputana, 
p. 18. 
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comparatively inexpensive and easily acquired. A devotee who 
wished to give some sort of permanency to the image of his 
god would naturally think upon stone of various kinds; and 
texts incorporated in the Purapas and Agamas give minute 
details about the method of stone carving. But the casting 
of large-sized metal images was an elaborate process and 
required a great deal of expense and so could be practised 
only occasionally. This is borne out by the significant 
observation of T. A. (f. Rao that ‘metal is rarely employed 
in the making of dhruva-beras ; this material is almost 
exclusively used for casting utsava, snapana and ball 
images,’ the latter being usually small ones cast solid. The 
compilers of the second group of the iconographic and 
iconometric texts usually incorporated rules and canons 
which would be mostly in demand for supplying the 
religious needs of the general class of devotees belonging 
to the various sects. But rules on the method of casting 
for the use of the more skilled technicians were no 
doubt collected by some of the ancient and mediaeval 

iconographers of India. A few comparatively late 
compilations, thus, base their description of this 
method called the ‘ Madhucchista-vidhanam,' on these 

collections. The word madhucchista means bees’ wax, 
what is left over ( ucchista ) after the honey is strained. In 
this process which is known to the western artists as ‘cire 
perdue’ or the ‘lost wax’, the molten metal is left over in the 
earthen mould to congeal after the wax is gradually 

melted away by heat, and the bees’ wax played 

the most important part; thus, the process acquired the 
above name, (xopinath Rao quotes three passages from 
Kdrav&gama, Suprabhedagama and Visnusamhita; the first 
two merely testify to the use of bees’ wax in the metal 
casting while the last mention briefly the process thus, 
( if an image is to be made of metal, it must first he' made 
in wax and then coated with earth ; gold or other metals 
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are purified and cast into (the mould) and a complete image 
is thus obtained by capable workmen.’ 1 The ManasQrn 
(P. K. Acharya’s Edition) devotes a complete chapter 
(LXV1II) for describing the method of casting images in 
metal. S. K Saraswati rightly points out, however, that 
the whole chapter is concerned chiefly with the ritualistic 
side of the subject; and the meagre information regarding 
the technique of the process is very little explicit in 
character, on account of the extremely corrupt form of the 
text. Saraswati has drawn our attention to the first 
prakarana of the Abhilasitarthacintamani, also known as 
Manasollasa Sastra, said to have been composed by lung 
Somesvara Bhulokamalla, of the Western Calukya line of 
Kalyani who came to the throne in 1124-25 A.D. In con¬ 
nection with the topic of ‘ adoration to the gods ’ ( devata- 
bhakti) the prakarana consisting of 21 verses gives a succinct 
ancf by far the best account about the process of manufac¬ 
ture of metal images. 2 * 

The text first refers to the preparation of the image (i.e., 
the model, evidently made of wax, though not expressly 
said so here) complete with all the details, according to the 
navatala measurement; then instructions are given about 
the placing of wax-tubes on its back, shoulders and the neck 
or crown and besmearing it with refined clay in three layers. 
Rules for the preparation of the clay are given in detail 
and it is needless to 'say that it is much different 
from the one mentioned in the FlayaSTrsa PaAcaratra. The 
clay coatings should be made in regular intervals and be 

1 T. A. G. llio, Op, cit. Vol. I, Part I, Introduction, p. 51: 
lolie Bikthamayhn aream kdrayitvd mrdavrtam suvarnddlni samsodhya 
vidrdvydhgdravapunafy ku$alaih hdvayed yalndi sainpurnam sarvato 
ghanam. Visnu samhita , Patala, Xi V, a Paftcarfi^rii text as quoted by 
Rao. 

2 J.I.S O.A.i Vol, IV, No 2, p. 139ff, S. K. Saraswati on 4 An 

ancient text on the casting of metal images/ 
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carefully dried up in the shade. The textual injunction is 
to be noted that the amount of wax used to prepare the 
model should be weighed in the very beginning by the wise 
artist (sikthakam, tolayedadavarccalagnam vicaksanah). Then 
the particular metal out of which the casting is to be done 
should be measured according to certain proportions; if 
the image is to be made of brass or copper, the metal should 
weigh ten times (or eight times according to a variant 
reading), if of silver, twelve times, and, if of gold, sixteen 
times that of the wax model, according to the specific 
gravity of the metals. Then the measured metal should be 
encased in a cocoanut shaped earthen crucible (nalikerakrtim 
musam) and the wax from the clay-coated mould should be 
melted away by heating the image in fire. The crucible 
with the metal within ought to be so healed as the latter 
should form a liquid mass and after puncturing the top of 
the crucible with an iron rod, the whole molten metal 
should be carefully poured down the mouth of the tube. 
When the molten metal has congealed after cooling down, 
then the clay coating should be broken up very carefully. 
Any superfluous metal and the tubes adhering to the fully- 
fashioned metal image should be filed aw'ay with a carana 
(a file?) and lastly the whole should be brightly polished 
(paScadujjDalatam nayet). When this is all done in the 
manner prescribed above, the king should instal it on an 
auspicious day according to the usual rites and should iffer 
daily worship to it. 1 Saraswati remarks that the above 
text * does not say whether the model would have to be made 
of solid wax or with an inner core.’ But a perusal of the 
text will show that it does seem to refer to solid casting 
which was the general rule in case of small images. In the 
case of bigger images, the method of hollow casting seems 
to have been followed on account of their cost and weight. 

1 The above is a summary of S. K. Saraswati’s translation of the 
text under observation, 
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Several of the earliest big metal images of India, Mahastban 
Mafiju^ri and the Sultanganj Buddha mentioned above, 
exhibit a core still sticking tightly to their inside. From 
this it seems that the wax model was worked over an inner 
compound probably consisting of charred husk, finely rub¬ 
bed clay, thoroughly carded cotton and powdered salt—the 
same ingredieuts that were used in the preparation of the 
clay for applying to the outside of the wax mould. 
Saraswati has not referred to another edited text on 
metal casting, viz., that contained in the Silparatna of 
Srlkumara who flourished in the 16th century A.D. It 
consists of twenty-two verses incorporated in the second 
chapter (verses 32-53) of the printed edition of Silparatna, 
Part II, by T. G-anapati Sastri. The text, though corrupt, 
seems to lay down details which are concerned with hollow 
casting. The first verse (Madhilcchisfena nirmaya sakalaiji 
niskalam tu va i Baddhva mrda drdham suskamadhu- 
cchistam bahih srjet, and verses 4211. speak of a process in 
which the inside of the image remains hollow after the wax 
inside and the one outside is melted away by heat. The 
last verse (No. 53, viz., Ghanam cellohajam vimbam 
madhucchistcna kcvalah I Krtvd mrllepamdini piirvaval 
kramata&caret) does nothing hut refer to the casting of 
ghana, i e., solid images. That hollow cast metal images 
were made is fully proved by writers on Smrti works like 
Manu and others who refer to such images heated from 
within which an adulterer would have to embrace as a sort 
of punishment. The Jlgvedic passage surmyam susiramiva 
(VIII. 69, 12), though not relerring to an image of the god 
meant for worship, seems also to refer to the practice 
of hollow casting. 

Elaborate details are laid down in early and late texts 
about the selection of proper kind of stone for the making of 
images. The earlier ones, however, have special preference 
for wood as we have alread) shown from such texts as 
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Bhaoisya Puruita, Brhatsamhita and the Matsya Purina. 
The Viffludharmottara does not only lay down elaborate 
rules for the selection of wood, but also for that of stone to 
be used in making durable images of gods. The whole of 
the ninetieth chapter entitled 8ilaparlksa, of the third book 
of the Visnudharmottara, deals with this topic and the details 
mentioned there closely follow thoso enjoined in connection 
with Ddruparik§d. In the first few verses it is laid down that 
th esthapati will go to a hill and select the particular stone for 
image. White, red, yellow and black stones are used for the 
Brahman, K§atriya, Vaisya andSudra devotees, respectively. 
Stone that is suitable for such images should be one- 
coloured, smooth, imbedded in earth, without any grains of 
sand in its layers, good to look at, washed by spring water 
or merged in water, shaded by trees and hailing from sacred 
tirthas, of good length, breadth and thickness ( ayamapari - 
nahadhyam). Stones, that are not so, are those that arc 
burnt by sun-rays, which are used for other works, which 
contain alkaline w'ater, which are very much rough, which are 
marked with minute spots or patches of different shape and 
size (Tilaih sambhusita yd tu vicitrair vindumifrita) and so on 
(on this authority the spotted red sandstone of Mathura will 
be unsuited for image-making). Then mention is made of 
various modes of testing the selected stone,—the tests con¬ 
sisting of different kinds of tilalepas, a few recipes of which 
are given; the application of this test to the stone and the 
reactions which will follow will show whether the stone is 
worth collecting for images or not. After being fully satis¬ 
fied on all these points, the artist will take the selected 
stone according to rules to the temple for being fashioned 
into the divine image. The last part of the eighteenth vildsa 
of Gopal Bhatta’s Haribhaktivildsa entitled Sildgrahanam 
is devoted to the consideration of the same subject. He 
quotes extensively from the section of the Haya&ir§a Pafica - 
ratra, which elaborately deals with the rituals connected 
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with entrance in the forest, selection of flawless one-coloured 
stone, worshipping the god Vi§nu, offering of ball to the 
guardians of the quarters, worshipping the selected stone 
with sandal paste, flowers and naivedya and propitiating the 
various Yaludhanas, Guhyakas and Siddhas who may reside 
in the stone or in its vicinity and asking their permission to 
use the stone for the image of Visnu and entreating them to 
go to reside in another place with these wwds—‘ Visnuvim- 
barthamasmakam yatraisd Kcsavajnaya | Visnvartham yad- 
bhavct karyani yvsmakamapi tad bhavet II Anena balidancna 
prita bhavatha sarvalhd i Ksemcna gacchatanyatra muktva 
sthanamidam punah II The Pancaratra text also refers to 
the significance of the various dreams which the selectors of 
the stone might dream while sleeping at night near it. Then 
early in the morning of the next day, after the performance 
of the daily rites and paying respects to the stone and the 
stone-cutting implements, the sculptor w ith the tanka (stone¬ 
mason’s chisel) in hand (dilpt taiikahastah) should commence 
his work. The stone for the image should measure a little 
more than the image to be fashioned out of it. After 
cutting it out and raising it up, it should be brought near 
the temple and expert artists then should begin their work 
on it ( Tatah pravarttayctkaima vidvan vijnaistu Silpibhih). 
In the section under iSilalaksanam, the Eayasirsa refers to 
various kinds of stone that are to be avoided. 1 A list of 
different kinds of stone fit for being fashioned into the 
images of Vasudeva Visnu is now given. Those stones 
which are procured from sacred places, which are to be found 
merged in rivers, on shady hills or under ground, not burnt 

* Kfdrdmlasevita yd ca naditirasamudbhavd \ Puramadhye 
athiia yd ca iathapi tu vane sthitd II Catuxpathe sihiia yd ca vircchild- 
pahkarie ca yd | Uaare ca tatha madhye valmiie vapi yd aihiia II 
Suryarahni-praiapia yd yd ca dagdha davaynina | Anyahaimnivpa- 
yvkia yd anyadevdrthaniimiia | Kiavyadddyativpahaia vaijya yainena 
vai iild | Yen a kenacid anita varjjaniya tatha iila II 
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by sun-rays, which are of one pleasing colour like pale 
brown, red yellow or black (pnndurd carund pita krsnd 
Sastd ca varninam) are recommended. Then details are 
given about different types of stones such as yitvd (youthful), 
madhyd (of middle age), bald (very young) and vrddha (old) 
of which the first two only are to be used for images (these 
refer to the geological age of particular varieties) ; stones of 
masculine, feminine and neuter gender are to be distinguish¬ 
ed with the help of their characteristic signs such as their 
ring and their glaze. The main image should be made of 
masculine stone, the pedestal of feminine, while the pindikd 
(lowermost base) of the neuter ( Pumlingaih pratimd karyd 
slrihngaih padapithika I Pindikurtham tu sd grdhya 
drstva yd §andalaksana). This injunction would mean that 
these above three were made of separate stones; but in most 
cases, the actual practice was different, the three being made 
out of one single block of stone. If the stones in the time 
of being cut and dressed show circular patches inside them 
they are to be avoided as far as possible, for the different 
kinds of such patches (many are enumerated) bring forth 
various kinds of misfortunes, if they are worked upon. The 
HayaSirsa then goes on to describe the characteristic signs 
of the pindikd and pltha of the image proper. Elaborate 
details are given and as many as ten different kinds of the 
former, such as sthandila, yaksi,vedi, mandald,purnacandrd, 
vajra, padma, ardha&ati and trikond (the name of the tenth 
is not given), are enumerated. As regards the height of the 
image and its pedestal, it is expressly laid down here that the 
shrine door should be divided into eight equal units; the 
image proper should measure two of these units, while the 
piy,4ikd, one part of the height of the image divided into 
three equal parts. 1 The Matsya Puraria distinctly 


1 Dvarocchraya&ya yanmanamastadhd iaiiu kSrayet |~ Bhtiga * 
dvayena pratimd m tribhagikftvd tat punah | Pindikd bhagatal} kdrya 
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says that all this work connected with the fashioning of the 
image in alt its minute details should he done in a covered 
secluded place by the image-maker in pious and well- 
controlled manner and while engaged in his work he should 
always meditate on the god whose image is being fashioned 
by him. 1 Detailed instructions are incorporated in most 
of the texts dealing with Brahmanical iconography about the 
actual proportions to be followed in the carving of the entire 
image and its various sections and sub-sections; a reference to 
the eighth chapter of this hook where some of these icono- 
metric texts are discussed will testify to the thoroughness and 
accuracy of the ideal which was set before the ancient and 
mediaeval icouograpliers of India. 

Pictorial representations of divinities were also much in 
vogue in ancient and mediaeval India; this custom still 
persists in present times, but the background on which the 

natinlca na coccliriid I The distinction between pindika and plthikd 
or pitha is not very clear; in the text, under pindikalaksanam, 
we are told that the former should measuie half the height of the 
main image in its altitude and be equal in its width to the same of the 
image —TJcchrayaip praiimarddhnflca dairghycna pratimasanid I 
Then after enumerating the ten different kinds of pindas noted above, 
the text lays down some interesting details in the following lines some 
of which I quoted from the Matsya Parana in a previous chapter:— 
Saile Sailamayim pindim pdrthive pdrthivhn iathd I Danijc darujdm 
kuryanmisre miardrn tathaiva ca \ Nanyayonistu kdryd vai sadd 
iubhaphalepsubhify | Arccayamasamarri dairghyam Ungdyamasamavi 
taiha 1 Yasya devusya yd patni tdm pithc parikalpayct; then it 
adds, Evameva aamdkhydtavi samdsat pithalakqanam. 

1 Vivikte aarnvrie slhanc sthapatih samyatcndriyafy | 

Purvavai knladcsajfuih idairajfuih suklabhiisanah \ 

Prayuto niyatdhdro devatadhyanalatparal.i | 

Yajamandnukdlena vidvan karma samacaret \ 

All the quotations from the HayaSirqa-Paflcaratra and the Matsya 
Puraya are here taken from the 18th vilasa of Gopal Bhatta’s 
Haribhaktivildsa. 
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image is now painted mainly consists of paper. When it is 
found: inconvenient and expensive to worship his god in 
3tone, bronze or even clay icons, a sectary would often 
worship him in * ghala ’ and * pata,’ i.e., in an water vessel 
with vermilion and sandal or other paints on it and in a 
paper picture of the deity encased in an wooden frame (this 
custom is mostly in vogue in Bengal, where it is called in 
local dialect—* ghate pate puja ’). In earlier times, cloth or 
canvas was the principal medium and the word pata which 
originally signified cloth acquired the sense of pictorial re¬ 
presentation of a deity or some mythology connected with 
it. This is citra in a more restricted sense of the term, 
another of its wider significance being sculptures fully in the 
round. It is used in the former sense in many of the texts 
dealing with iconographic matter and when the Matsya 
Parana refers to the first of the four different kinds of images 
it undoubtedly uses the word in the former meaning. But 
the scope of these citraja, images, as we have seen, is much 
wider, for it does refer not only to divine images painted on 
cloth but also on walls and vessels (Pate kudye ca patre ca 
citraja pralima smrta ). Not only colour drawings on the 
bare surface of mud walls, but also frescoes that are painted 
in variegated colour on some kind of plaster fixed to the 
surface of stone walls as in those of rock-cut caves of Ajanta 
are included in this group of icons. The patras are 
evidently water-vessels, ghatas mentioned above, made 
of clay or metal and painted in colour on their outer surface 
with the figures of divinities. The Vi§nudharmottara gives 
a detailed account of the rules of painting which is of unique 
interest and importance for a thorough appreciation of the 
great advance that the Indian artists of ancient and mediaeval 
times made in the art of painting. 1 The HayaSirsa-PaAca- 


1 Viwudharmottara, published by the VenbateSvaro Press, Book 
III, cbs. 2, 27, 35.48. Translation with introduction and notes by 
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ratra expressly eulogises the pictorial representations of Hari 
and says that he who draws beautiful rupas of Visnu (on 
cloth or other objects) enjoys one thousand yugas of blissful 
residence in the Visnuloka ; as Hari is always manifest in 
frescoes ( lepya citra ), so he should always be worshipped in 
his lepya citra forms ; as beauty, ornament and expressions 
are clearly discernible in his painted forms, so Janarddana 
approaches them; so the sages ordain that hundred-fold 
virtue accrues to the worshippers of the lord in these forms; 
seeing Pundarlkaksa in picture, full of grace and illusive 
excellence, one is freed from sin hoarded through untold 
numbers of births ; therefore the god Narayana should be 
worshipped in pictures ( patasthah) by those who want 
spiritual welfare and piety. 1 

Stella Kramriscb, Calcutta University Press, 1928, pp. 1-20, 81 02. 
Several emendations of this translation were made by A. C. Coomara- 
swamy, in J. A . 0. S., 1932 pp. 13-21. The Citralahsana , said to 
have been composed by Nagnajit, now available only in its Tibetan 
version, deals extensively with the rules of painting. The Silparaina 
also has a section which deals with painting. The sections on Pata - 
vidhana in Arya Mafljuiiimulakdlpa (edited by T. Ganapati Saslri, in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series) also contain some useful information on 
this art; but it is more concerned with the iconographic presentation 
of the Mahayana and Vajrayfma divinities. M. Lalou in her work on 
Iconographic Dcs Elofjes Pcinics {Pata) has translated these chapters 
in French, given their Tibetan version and written a very useful intro¬ 
duction (Paul Geuthner, Paris, 1930). 

1 Hayatirsa-Paflcaratra in connection with the installation of 
citraja images, as quoted by Gopal Bhatta: Yavanti Vismirvpnni 
fturupaniha lelchayet I Tavadyuga-ftahasrani Visnulokc malihjaic I 
Lepyc citrc Harirnityam sannidhdnamupaiti hi I Taswaf sarva - 
prayaincna lepya-citragaiam yajet 1 KantibhvmnabhdvddyaMtrc yas - 
mat 8phu\am sthitah I Atah sdnnidhyamdyati ciirajasu Janarddanah I 
Taamaccitrdrccane puny am smrtam iatagunam budhaih \ CHrastham 
Pundarihdksam savilasam savibhramam 1 Drsiva vimucyatc papair- 
jjanmakcti suaaflcitaih I TasmdcchubhdTihibhirdhiraiimahdpuuya-jigi - 

sayd I Patasthafy pfijanlyasiu devo Ndrayanali prabhuh I 
31—1307B 
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Reference ought to be made here, for completeness’ sake, 
to various other modes of representing the deity. The 
agamas enumerate several kinds of precious and semi-precious 
stones like sphatika (crystal), padmaraga (lapis-lazuli), vajra 
(diamond), vaidurya (cat’s eye), vidruma (coral), pusya and 
ratna (ruby). That crystal could be very skilfully handled and 
fashioned into beautiful forms is proved by the discovery of 
the excellently carved crystal bowl with fish handle on the 
lid among the relics of Buddha inside the big monolithic 
chest at Piprawa. This class of images really falls under 
the ratnaja group of the Hayailrsa and the Sastrotkima one 
of the Matsya Purana, the latter also including images made 
of wood and stone. To the Sastrotkirna class will also go 
those metal plaques gold and others—which bear on them 
the effigies of gods. Mention has already been made of the 
Lauriya Nandangarb and Piprawa gold plaques bearing the 
representations of a nude goddess; among the several other 
tiny gold leaves discovered inside the big relic casket at 
Piprawa, a few other figures in outline—an elephant, a 
crude human figure, etc., can still be recognised, whose 
character cannot be determined with certainty. The 
unique representation of Siva-Parvati embossed on a concave 
plaque of pure gold, 2| inches high, found on the site of the 
Patna fort is one of the most interesting finds of this nature 
that have recently been made. 1 Metal plaques containing 

1 K. P. Jayaswal, ‘ Paialiputra Siva-Parvatl Gold Plaque ’ in 
J.T.O.S.A., Vol. IT, 1934, p. 1. Jayaswal writes: ‘Below the jatd 
knot of the male figure, there is a crescent-like band. Its left hand 
touches the bosom of the female figure. It is undoubtedly a figure of 
Siva-Parvati The figures are not nimbate; the style of the female 
figure is that of the Didarganj Yaks! and that of the male figure of the 
Patna statues. The absence of nimbus and general treatment 
assigns it to the Maury a or Pre-Maury a times.' If this dating 
is accepted then it becomes the earliest joint representation 
of these two deities in the historic period, tbe second in point of date 
being that'on the coins of Hyvisbka, noted iQ the previous chapter; 
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the figures of Vasudeva-Vi§pu and his incarnations, 
described by some scholars as Vi§nupattas (these were also 
made of stone), as also those of various other divinities are 
to be grouped along with the above. There was not much 
of technical nicety and elaboration that was wanted in the 
fashioning of such objects of worship and the texts are 
usually silent about the methods of their manufacture. As 
regards the ratnaja, class of images, little or no details about 
their manufacturing technique are to be found in the 
general body of the monographic literature for the obvious 
reason that these images being expensive ones were seldom 
in demand by the common class of devotees and even 
when a few wealthy ones were in need of them, the 
highly skilled jewellers and ivory-carvers of ancient and 
mediaeval India were never handicapped for lack of 
instructions in meeting their wants. 

Cast images have been placed by me under the pakaja 
class; another class of images which can also very well come 
under the same are the numerous terracotta-figurines that 
have been discovered in untold numbers from various parts 
of India and datable from the remotest times onwards. 
Some of them have undoubtedly cult significance, while 
others are children’s toys ; numerous others, again, are 
clay seals which were stamped with the particular signs 
of royalties, court officials, trade-guilds, religious establish¬ 
ments and others, and lightly burnt afterwards. These 
latter classes sometimes bore on their surface the various 
Brahmanic deities and their emblems which were certainly 
based on the contemporary mode of their representation. 
Terracotta plaques bearing figures of cult-deities as also 
mythological stories associated with them were very 

but it is doubtful whether it can be dated so early. The Didarganj 
Yaks! has been assigned by Marshall to as late a date as 1st century 
B.C. or later, in-his latest work, viz., Monuments of Sanchi, 
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frequently used in Bengal and such other parts of India as 
outside decorations of stupas, viharas and templet, for the 
pious edification of various sectarian devotees. These were 
comparatively cheap and easily available and so the potters’ 
art was extensively patronised by the sectaries. Attention 
has already been drawn to the terracotta objects described by 
Mackay as images of gods in the Indus valley sites ; Mackay 
expressly tells us that the numerousness of such finds shows 
that they were manufactured in the factories of image-makers 
of these regions. Excavations in the historic sites of Vai&ill, 
Bhita, Sravasti, Kausambi, Somapur (Paliarpur), Pundra- 
varddhana (Mahastban) and others have brought to light large 
numbers of the terracotta objects belonging to the different 
categories noticed above, and some of them are particularly 
useful for the study of Hindu iconography. Thus the variant 
representations of a nude female figure in burnt clay dating 
from a few centuries before the Christian era have been 
taken by w Coomaraswamy to stand for the mother goddess 
whose cult seemed to have been much in vogue not only 
among the original settlers of India, later finding an wider 
currency there, but also in the countries of the near East and 
eastern Mediterranean. As regards the seal impressions, 
reference has already been made in Chapter V to those found 
at Mohenjo-daro, Harappa, Basarh, Bhita, Rajghat, etc., 
which are of unique interest for the purpose of the study of 
Hindu iconography. It has often been said that these were 
ordinary clay objects which were either sunburnt or burnt in 
kilns after they had received the impression of the device 
from the seal matrix, the negative of the plaques, and the 
other moulds. But it is possible that some sort of prepara¬ 
tion was necessary for the ordinary clay and a few other 
ingredients had to be mixed with it. I have already referred 
to the formula laid down in the Haya&irsa for preparing clay 
for image-making; but this was not ordinary clay, but 
stucco and when the image was made out of it, it was not 
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burnt. Brief reference has also been made by me to the 
clay compound which was used in the casting of metal 
images as written in the Manasollasa ; it may be mentioned 
now in detail. ‘ To clay should be added charred husk finely 
rubbed, cotton severed a hundred times and a little salt 
finely powdered. All these (when mixed with clay) should 
be finely ground on a smooth stone.’ 1 The 3ilparatna 

1 Saraswati’s translation of the original which run9 thus: Masini 
tusamayim ghrstvci kdrpasam 6ata§ah ksatam | Lavanam curnitam 
Slakayam svalpam samyojaycnmvdd \ Pcsayct sarvvamckatra suslaksne 
ca iilatale I Evidently this compound was also used in the making of 
the crucible in which the metal lump was melted on fire The Silpa - 
ralna refers to five kinds of clay compounds with their constituents, 
used *n metal casting, in these lines:— Kalhina mandakathina mrdvi 
mrdutara tatha | Musakaranayogyetipaflcadhd mrttika smrta (| 
Purvoktdm ndkujam vatha mrtsndmdddya yatnatah | Mrllost(r)a• 
curnasamyuktdm yathdyukti vimardayct || fruddhambhasa puya- 
carmasaram yuktya suyojayet I Kdrayct kathinamevam tilamusala- 
taditam || Tasrnin gomayasarnyukte sydnmandakathina punah I 
Mrdbhdndacurnasaipyuktam iatpdddin6akamrttikdm || Pesa'ivydrp, 
pesayed ydr\i sd mrdvili kathiid purd I Tadeva gomayayutd mrtsnd 
mrdutara smrta || Tiisddyahgdracurnena samyukid ghatamrttikd I 
Kdrpdsapatacurncna samam musalapulitd | Esd musdmrdakhydta 
kartavyd sdnaya drdham | Yatkiflcidlpsitam tamiu kiflcinnyuna pra- 
manatah || It can be summed up in English as follows: The 
five kinds of clay compounds are: kathina (hard), mandakathina 
(medium-hard), mrdvi (soft) mrdutara (softer) and musdkaranayogyd 
(clay fit for making crucibles); the first is made of ordinary clay 
or that from ant hills ( nakujd ) thoroughly mixed with finely 
p^wdtred brick-dust, pure water and extracts of betelnut husks 
(pugacarma8dra ); when the above compound is mixed up with cow- 
dung, it constitutes the second variety ; finely powdered dust of 
earthen pots mixed with clay in proportion of one to four makes up the 
third, while cowdung added to the same, the fourth ; lastly the fifth is 
made by mixing charred husk, earthen pot dust^and desiccated cotton 
cloth all in equal proportions and all finely powdered. It will be seen 
that the fifth compound is more or less the same as that given in the 
Manasollasa. 
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refers, in connection with making of terracotta Ungas (pakva- 
lihga ), to the mode of preparing the clay which has special 
bearing on this question. It says good earth fit for use 
should be procured and well ground ; then it will be left over 
for a month in paficagavya (i.e., milk, milk-curd, clarified 
butter, urine and dung of the cows) and afterwards burnt 
in fire. 1 

T. A. G. Rao mentions, on the basis of an unnamed 
gilpa text, that brick, kadi-6arkara and danta (ivory) as a few 
other materials which were used for making images. The 
main ingredient in the preparation of kadisarkara, according 
to him is limestone, the others are not named by him; I 
shall not be surprised if the compound be something like the 
other described by me on the basis of the Hayastrsa as 
quoted by Gopala Bliatta, in which as we saw powdered lime¬ 
stone was one of the main constituents. The text there 


1 iSilparatna , T. Ganapati Sastri's Edition, Pt. II, p. 6, verges 
49- 0: Athavd kevalam \mrtsnam karmayogydm vicurnitam I Mardi - 
1am paflcagavyddbhirmdsamdtrain tathositdm || Grhiiva karayellih• 
g urn sapitham tvistamdnatah I Vipacet ku&dairagnau pakvalihgam tu 
tad bhavet || The other clay compound which is mentioned in the 
same text in verses 44-48, for making durable clay images (without 
being burnt) differs from the one mentioned in the Haya&ir&a in as 
much as it mentions four different kinds of clay, viz, white, red, yellow 
and black ; among the other ingredients are grains of barley, wheat, a 
kind of pulse (mdsa), bdellium ( guggula ) and extracts of lac, pumpkin, 
8yama and kunduru (a kind of aromatic plant), paficagavya and oil. 
In this there is no mention of powdered iron, stone and sand and so 
this is the real clay compound and not the stucco-like substance 
mentioned in the other text. The method of manufacture was —Tarri 
mrd&rp marditarp paksarp md8amdtro§itdni punafy I Orhitva kdrayel - 
lihgarfi 8aptihat\ri laksayanvitam I Masarp tu ioqayed gharme \\; i.e. 9 
the clay should be kneaded for about a fortnight and left over 
for a month ; after that lihga with the plfha and its characteris¬ 
tic signs should be made out of it; then the lihga with its plfha should 
be dried for a month in the sun. 
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refers to karkard, as another of the materials and karkara 
and farkard, probably denote the same thing, viz., little 
stone-chips, perhaps lime-stone chips; the 3abdakalpadruma 
records that karkaram means curnajanaksudra-pasana- 
khandam, kankara ghutim iti bhasa and karkara also is 
explained as ‘ a pebble,’ * gravel ’ and * small stone.’ Eao 
further informs ns, ‘ Brick and mortar or kadi-§arkara 
images are also occasionally met with in several temples ; in 
the famous temples at Srirangam and Trivandrum (Ananta- 
Sayanam), the main central images arc understood to be of 
this kind.’ 1 As regards brick and mortar images, the same 
author refers to one instance found by him in Vatisvarankoyil 
(Tanjore District) image of Mahilsada&vamurti. This image 
corresponds to the textual description (as given in the 
Manasara) that this form should have twenty-five faces— 
each of the five aspects of Siva (Vamadeva, Sadyojata, 
Aghora, Tatpurusa and I&Lna) being represented by five 
faces and fifty arms. ‘ The heads are arranged in tiers in 
arithmetical progression—thus the top-most tier has only 
one head, the next one below has three, the next five and so 
on till the last tier has nine heads.’ 2 

The above presentation of the manufacturing technique 
followed by the ioonoplastic artists of India will show how 
great was the demand for the cult images, as also their 
emblems and accessories throughout India of the post- 
Christian period. The services of the wood carver, the potter, 
the stone mason, the painter, the jeweller, and the metal 
caster were utilized by the numerous religious-minded 

1 T. A. G. Iiao, Op. cit., Yol. I, Introduction, p. 49. 

2 T. A. G. Kao, Op. cit., Yol. II, p. 874, PI. CXIV, fig. 2. 
Reference may be made in passim to the similar arrangement of 
heads of the multi-headed AvalokiteSvara figures belonging to the 
Vajrayana pantheon of Tibet ard Nepal. One such eleien-beoded 
standing figure has been illustrated bv Grunwedel in hi* Buddhist Art , 
p. .'03, fig. 148, 
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people of India in greater or lesser degrees. In fact, the 
divine images and their worship had come to be the most 
potent factor and the commonest manifestation of the inner 
religious experience as inculcated in bhakti, in the lives of 
the majority of the Indians. Some of the intellectual 
thinkers, as we have seen in a previous chapter, were not 
much in love with this religious practice, but they could 
not ignore it altogether and, however grudgingly, allowed it 
a place of importance in their works. Texts, often in a 
curious manner, refer to this acceptance when they say 
that the gods were visible to men in salya, treta and the 
dvapara yugas, but with the advent of kali they are not 
so and they are now to be found in their images. 1 The 
Visnudharmottara tells us that the gods were worshipped in 
their visible forms, not images, in the satya yuga ; in the 
treta, and dvapara yugas, this was done both in the former 
as well as in their images. In the treta yuga these 
were worshipped in households and in the dvapara in the 
forest; in kali yuga, however, the practice of building 
houses of gods (i.e., temples) in town was begun. The 
enshrinement of the gods ( i.e ., their images) should be 
done in land suitable for such purpose, which should be 
given according to the rules followed in gifts of lands. The 
above is a free translation of the following :—* Saiyayuge 
devanaip, pratyaksapujanani—tretadcaparayoh pratyaksa- 
puja pratimusu ca—tatrapi tretdyuge grhe dvapare caranye 
kalau ca devdyatananirmitirnagaresu samarabdha, bhumi- 
danav/i vidhayaiva devayatanapratistha kdrya, devalaya- 
yogyabhumi ’ (Visnudharmottara , Bk. Ill, Ch. 93, Yv. 
1-9). 

Sever; 1 factors will have to be taken into consideration 
which collectively contributed to the phenomenal rise to 


1 Krtairetadvaparesu narah paSyanli devaiafy I 

Tifyaifi 'prayya na pa&yavti pvjdsivaiccdgaia yalal} II 
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importance of this practice and the consequent development 
of the icono-plastic art in its various phases. The first and 
foremost of them was undoubtedly the wide existence of 
sectarianism that prevailed in India in this period and 
which was ever becoming more and more important and all 
embracing. The Indians were now divided into multiple 
numbers of sects and if we leave aside the Buddhists and 
the Jains, and their various sub-sects, which were heterodox 
from the Brahmanical point of view, there were still the 
five stereotyped sectaries—the followers and worshippers of 
the Paficadevatas, viz., Visnu, Siva, Sakti, Surya and 
Ganapati. Over and above these well-known five principal 
sectaries, there were a host of others which had grown up 
and had found their particular places under the ever- 
expanding shelter of the composite Hinduism. In the 
chapter on the installation of images, Varahamihira gives 
a list of several sects which wore flourishing since a long 
time before his work was composed, lie says that the 
image of Visnu, Surya, Sambhu (Siva), Matrganas, 
Brahma, Buddha and the Jinas should be duly consecrated 
and installed by the Bhiigavatas, the Magas, the ash- 
besmeared twice-born ones (i.e., the Pasupatas), tho.-e 
well-acquainted with the 'puja, of the Matrganas, the 
Brahmans versed in the Vedic lore, the Sakyas and the 
unclad ones, respectively, according to the rites particular 
to the worship of the individual gods. 1 The list may not 

1 Brhat Samhita , S. Dvivedi’s Edition, Ch. 59, V. 19. 
Visnorbhdgavaldn magartiica savituh Aambhoh sabhasviadvijdn | 
Mdfrndmapi mandalakramavuh viprdn vidurbrahruanah II 
Sdhjdn sarvahitaaya idntamanaso nagndn jindndm vidn - I 
Rye yarn devamvpdSritah svavidliina taistasya ltdryd hriyd II 

Uipala elaborately comments on the above; a part of his commentary 
is quoted here for our better understanding of the text: — 

* Dvijdn brdhmaqdn aabhaama bhasma-sahiidn paSupafdnityarthah | 
rndtpultfi brahmyadinaip (sapid watrihah) wandalahramavido ye 

89-1307B 
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be an exhaustive one but is highly significant; the Gana- 
patyas as a sect are not included here and it is presumable 
that though the worship of Ganapati-Vinayaka was in vogue 
from a time much earlier still the sect of his exclusive 
worshippers had not then been organised. The Iranian 
element in the worship of the sun especially in northern 
India had been long acclimatised; the Bhagavata (known 
also as the Pancaratras) and the PaSupala were still the 
authorised way of referring to the sects centering round 
Vasudeva-Visnu and Rudra-Siva; the worship of the 
Matrganas (the Sapta matrikah) was the chief manifestation 
of the Sakti cult. The Yedic section of the Indians had not 
even at that time given up the fight for the inclusion of 


mandalakramam pnjdkramarn vidanli jananli I . Sarvahitaaya 

buddhanya sdntamanaso jitvndriyasya xdikydn rah l a [hi tan viduh (it 
seems the Bauddhas in Utpala’s time used to wear red robes); 
Jindndmarhatdm nayndn naynahnapanakdn vidua \ 

The last part of the commentary is very interesting: 

Yc ward yam dcvamupdbiidh xaranyam bhaktibhdrrna prdptdxtair- 
naraisUtsya dcvasya svavidhind dtmiyadarianokinut vidhdncna I 
Pdiicardtravidhind visnnli I Sauradar&anavidhdncna savi uli I 
Vatulaianlroktendnyatantroktavidhind vd $ambhoh | Mdtrindm 
svakalpavihitavidhdnena bvdhmanairvcdavihila-kcmnand buddhasya 
paramitakramena I Arhatdm taddartianavidhina kriyd kdryd iti. 

It can be freely translated thus :—‘The installation of different 
divinities who are worshipped by different groups of people with 
bhakti should be done according to their respective tenets; thus, 
the images of Visnu should be installed according to the Paficardtra, 
those of Surya according to the Saura, those of Siva according to the 
rites mentioned in the Vdtulatantra (evidently the Pd&upatMdsira , 
the means or doors mentioned in which are such mad acts as 
krathana , spandana , mandana, $rhgararia , avitaikarana and 
avitadbhdmna) the images of the Matrganas, according to their indivi¬ 
dual tenets, that of Brahma according to Yedic rites, of Buddha 
according to the Paramita rules, of the Arhats (Jinas) according to 
their own system. 
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Prajapati-Brahma, the Vedic-Brahmanic god par excellence 
as one of the sectarian divinities, though we know they 
were fighting for a lost cause ; eighth century sculptures 
in illustration of the mythology of Siva’s curse on Brahma 
for his immorality (falsehood— cf. the Elura Lihgodbliava- 
murti of Siva) show that Brahma had no chance against 
his powerful and virile rivals like Siva and Visnu. There 
can be no doubt about the existence of feelings of jealousy 
and rivalry between these sectaries, though, as we have 
shown in the first chapter, this ill-feeling and bitterness 
might not have been as keen and destructive as in other 
countries of Europe, long after this period; still these were 
there and helped to create new iconic forms for the edifica¬ 
tion of and worship by the individual sectaries. I have 
already drawn attention to the particular type of the Saiva 
image known as Sarobha which was a direct counterpart of 
the Vaisnava one, Narasiinha, itself pre-eminently sectarian 
in character. Our attention to this particular type was 
first drawn by T. A. O.'Rao who also emphasised the 
nature of the Trimurti icons of Southern India in which 
Vasudeva-Visnu is the central figure with Brahma and 
Siva half issuing from his either side with their hands in 
the afljali pose. It is not a simple presentation of the later 
Brahmanical triad Brahma, Visnu and Siva, but is a direct 
sectarian rejoinder to a type of Siva image known as 
Ekapadamurti. The latter represents Siva standing on one 
leg (this type evidently based on the Vedic Aja Ekapad 
regarded in the epic times both as one of the eleven Rudras 
and an epithet of Siva), the figures of Visnu and Brahma 
projecting from his left and right sides respectively, with 
their front hands in the afljali poses. Rao remarks, ‘ In 
opposition evidently to this Saiva view, and with an 
equally strong Pauranic authority on their side, the 
Vai^navas have similarly represented the Supreme 
God as Vi§pu with Brahma and Siva proceeding from 
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him.’ 1 Many of the mythological stories connected with 
one or other of these sects have this bias underlying them and 
reliefs in illustration thereof were carved in large numbers 
and put into prominent parts of the temples where 
icons of the different sectarian divinities were worshipped. 
Rao, in the same connection, has noted that ‘often in 
the Puranas, Siva is said to have paid homage to Vii-snu and 
equally often is Vi§nu said to have paid homage to Siva.’ 
The presence of sectarian bias in the origin of these myths 
and in the manufacture of sculptures thereof is undoubted, 
and a study of such stories and reliefs, connected with 
Visnvanugraha or Cakradanamurti of Siva, Visnu offering 
redemption to Siva from the sin of Brahmahatya for the 
Brahmasiraschcdaka aspect of the latter, the Dasarathi 
Rama and Jamadagnya Rama avataras of Visnu (the last 
also basically illustrates in a way the struggle between the 
Brahmanas and the Ksatriyas) etc., will fully prove the 
hypothesis. Kao thinks that the fanciful rendering of the 
Tamil name Kacchiyappa, meauingtbe lord of Kaccbi (Tamil 
for Kancipura—Conjcevarum) has given rise to a new god and 
his image, viz., Kacchapesvara where Visnu in his tortoise 
incarnation is seen bathing a Sivalihga (ibid., pp. 42-3, pi. 
D.). But in this we do not find the creation of a new god 
or a new image, but a novel presentation of a theme, in 
which also sectarian prejudice is clearly discernible, by a 
Saiva devotee who took advantage of the phonetic similarity 
between Tamil Kacchiyappa and Sanskrit Kacchapa (the 
latter meaning a‘tortoise’). Rao has not noticed the other 
class of images which show definite efforts towards 'a 
rapprochement between the different sects. I have already 
referred to several plastic forms in which this tendency is 
definitely present in the introductory chapter of this 

1 T. A, G. Rao, Op. cit., Vol. I., Introduction, p. 45, pi. F; for 
the Sarabha image and Rao’a remarks on them, see ibid., p. 44, pi. E. 
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work and such images as Hari-IIara, Dattatreya (Hari- 
Hara-Pitamaha), Arddhanarl^vara, etc., are evidently of this 
class. 

The phenomenal increase in the number of divinities 
constituting the Brahmanic pantheon, which were highly 
venerated by the different sectaries necessitated the cons¬ 
truction of sculptures for representing one or other of them. 
The Vedic Indo-Aryans no doubt believed in multiple gods; 
an attempt is made in many of the early and late Vedic 
texts to fix the aggregate of thirty-three gods divided into 
three groups of eleven each, one connected with heaven, 
the second with earth and the third with waters or some¬ 
times with the antarikm region equated with the last. But 
this number is never strictly adhered to and Yaska’s 
enumeration of three orders based on the above, viz., 
pfthioist liana, antarlksastliaua or madhyuuuusl liana and 
(lynsihana centering round three principal deities, viz., Agni 
on earth, Vayu or Indra in air and Hurya in heaven 
contains a number of minor deities and deified objects 
which far exceeded the stereotyped list. It may be argued 
that as these gods were not iconically represented, the 
question of their number does not arise at all. But, many 
were the Vedic divinities who came to be intimately 
associated with one or other of the later sectarian deities and 
lent their characteristic traits to the latter in their multi¬ 
farious iconic representations. An epithet which served to 
emphasise one particular trait of a Vedic god, later gavo 
rise to the composition of an elaborate story for emphasising 
that trait of the same deity in his Puranic setting, and 
reliefs illustrating it were constructed in large numbers. 
To refer to one particular instance : Rudra in the Vedas, 
especially in the Satarudriya section, is given, an epithet 
called kfttwasa which means one that Has a skin for his 
garment. Now, there can be little doubt that here was 
the nucleus of the elaborate story of Gajasurasaipharamurti. 
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in illustration whereof so many images of Siva were made, 
in which he is shown as using the hide of the slain elephant 
demon as his outer covering. In the Vajasaneyi recension 
of the White Yajurveda (III. G8), Rudra the fearful is being 
described as Siva, thus, ‘Thou art gracious by name; the 
thunderbolt is thy father; reverence to thee; destroy us 
not’ ( Sivo namasi svaditiste pita namaste astn ma ma 
himsih). In the Ftgvcda, Rudra is described as Ksyad-vira, 
generally accepted by scholars in the sense of ruler over 
heroes, as the wise, but his terrific aspect is much empha¬ 
sised ; thus the hymnist prays to the god, ‘ Oh Rudra, do 
not, out of thy anger, injure our children and descendants, 
our people, our cattle, our houses, and do not kill our men, 
we invoke thee always with offerings ’ (I. 114, 8— Ma 
nastokc tanaye ma na ayau ma no gosu ma, no asvesu 
rlrisah \ Viranmd no Rudro bhamito vadhnhavismamtah 
sadamiltvd havamahe). In the Mahdbhdrata (Anusasana 
Parva,) Krsna praises the god before Yudhisthira thus, 

‘ Brahmanas versed in the Vedas know two bodies of this 
god, one awful, one auspicious; and these two bodies again 
have many forms’ ( Dvc tanu tasya devasya brahmanah 
vedajilah viduh | Ghorarn anydm sivdm anydm to tanu 
bahudjiu punab)- Now, this idea is consistently given expres¬ 
sion to in many of the multifarious reliefs of Siva where 
the great god is depicted as the destroyer (cf. his so many 
Samharamurtis) or as the bestower of favour (cf. his multi¬ 
farious Anugrahamurtis). Visnu in the early Vedic texts 
is simply mentioned as Trivikrama and is often extolled 
there for his feat of having taken three strides and thus 
covering the whole universe ( tredha nidadhe padam). 
Subsequently, elaborate mythology grew up round this, and 
interesting sculptures in illustration thereof were made 
which were classed as the transformed phase of his 
Varnana incarnation. It will be needless to multiply 
instances here, as this will be discussed in my study 
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and description of the different sectarian icons. But 
one point should always be borne in mind, viz., the 
purpose of these reliefs and sculptures in many cases was 
decorative and subsidiary ; thus, it being the general order 
to enshrine the Linga of Siva as the principal cult 
object in the main sanctum of Baiva shrines, many of the 
mythological stories connected with him were plastically 
represented and put in as so many accessories for the edi¬ 
fication of the devotees in the different parts of the same. 
But, in the case of Visnuite icons, the same theme which 
could in one place serve as a Par^vadevata (/.<*., a deity 
serving as an accessory and placed in a side niche of the 
main sanctum), in another shrine could be the principal 
object of worship. Thus, the fiesasayanamurti of Yisnu- 
Niirayana—that again a mythological elaboration of the 
Mgveda, X, 82, 5 and G—is used in one of the three niches 
of the Deogarh temple (Lalitpur subdivision, Jhansi district); 
but in most of the South Indian Yaisnava shrines, the chief 
icon in the main sanctum is llahgan.it ha. which is one of the 
names of the above type ol Yisnu images in South 
India. 

Many divinities again, were new entries into the ortho¬ 
dox hierarchy; they must have existed in some form or other 
as objects of veneration by particular classes of people, but 
they could not but be recognised by the orthodox thinkers 
and given the stamp of this recognition in various ways. The 
Brahmanas also in a very interesting manner incorporated 
the principal deities associated with other cults into their 
ever-increasing pantheon. Thus, Buddha and ttsabha, two 
principal gods of the rival sects, were recognised by the 
Visnuites as so many avataraa of Visnu and Visnu Purana 
glibly suggested that Yisnu incarnated himself as Buddha to 
delude and thus destroy the asuras with false doctrines. 
Further, particular doctrinal tenets of a cult had to be 
emphasised and represented in concrete forms for the benefit 
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of the sectarian devotees; thus, the Twenty-four forms of 
Vasudeva-Visnu (CatarvimSatimurttayah) and the Pafiea- 
brahma forms of Siva' (Hand day ah) are really -meant to 
represent in a concrete manner two of the cardinal tenets of 
the Paficaratraand Saiva systems, viz., those centering round 
the Vyuhavada and Siva’s five iaktis (Adiialdi, Panltiahti, 
Icchdiakti, Jnanatiahti and Kmja&ahti), respectively. Innu¬ 
merable icons were made in illustration of the above and 
this gave a great impetus to the activities of the iconoplastic 
artists of India. 

Another important factor which contributed to the deve¬ 
lopment of monographers’ art in India w as undoubtedly her 
contact with the foreigners, especially with the Greeks in 
the centuries immediately preceding the Christian era. The 
exact character of the influence which was exercised by the 
Greeks on the cultural activities of this country has been a 
much debated question and controversy was specially keen 
as regards the indebtedness of the Indians towards the 
Hellenistic Greeks for their own icon-making art. Discus¬ 
sions concerning the latter generally centred round the 
problem about the origin of the Buddha image and inciden¬ 
tally the wider aspect of it, viz., the ieonical representation 
of the cult gods and worshipping them in those vehicles, was 
brought in. It is not necessary here to refer at length to 
different views of well-known scholars about the above; it 
will be sufficient to observe, however, that, though images 
were made and worshipped in certain places in ancient 
India,—for which we have cited numbers of early texts in 
the second and third chapters of this book, the image¬ 
making activity of the early Indians received a new impetus 
after they came in contact with the Greeks. Images were 
being made of the intermediate divinities, really the objects 
of worship among the general mass of the people and the 
previous settlers of India, and therein lay the root cause of 
the recognition of this practice by the higher section of the 
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people; but that one of the prime factors contributing to its 
development was the example set up by the Hellenistic 
Greeks of Gandhara can be fully demonstrated with the help 
of the coins. It has been shown in the previous chapter that 
Siva was being worshipped in Gandhara in his bull form 
at the time the region was being ruled over by the Bactrian 
Greeks; shortly afterwards, during the Indo-Parthians 
and the Kusbans the god began to be anthropomorphi- 
cally represented, though his theriomorphic form was not 
altogether forgotten. Now, this human as well as animal 
representation of Siva was certainly not unknown in other 
parts of Central and Northern India, as is proved by the coins 
of much earlier times. In fact, the Hellenistic die-cutters 
must have made themselves familiar with the staff and 
water-vessel carrying Siva figures of the latter and utilised 
this iconographic knowledge in giving shape to the Gandhara 
Sivas. But, the plastic treatment and new orientation they 
gave to them on the coins show to what extent the theme 
was transformed. This is the reason why several scholars 
were sceptic about identifying Siva on the reverse side 
of some coins of Gondophares and why the treatment 
of this deity on some of the tribal and Kushan coins 
forcibly remind us of a Herakles of the Indo-Greek 
and the Tndo-Scythic coins. The striking figure of 
ViSvamitra, really Siva as ViSvamitra, on the obverse 
of certain biscriptual silver coins of Dharaghosa cannot 
but convince us of the truth of the above remark ; 
there is, no doubt, some thing that is Indian in the icono¬ 
graphy of the figure, but much there is also in its whole 
presentation that is Hellenistic in character. Cunningham 
characteristically describes it thus, ‘Siva, standing to front 
with right hand raised to head, and leopard,’s skin over left 
arm; similar to figure of Herakles crowning himself * ( GAI ., 
p. 67 ) ; the very style and treatment of the whole coin itself 
is Hellenistic and a comparison can profitably be made 
83—1837B 
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between the Siva figures on indigenous coins of Ujjain iD 
Central India with this Vi^vamitra-Siva type on the coins 
hailing from an area roughly corresponding to ‘ the valley of 
the Beas, or perhaps the wider region between the Upper 
Sutlej and the Ravi.’ A contrast made between the mono¬ 
graphic presentation of two other gods, viz., Indraand Surya, 
on early indigenous coins and the same on the Indo-Greek 
and Rushan coins will enable us further to substantiate 
our hypothesis. Reference has been made to the figure 
of Indra enshrined on the coins of Indramitra in the 
Pancala series; the same deity appears veritably in the 
garb of a Zeus on the coins of Eukratides and a host of other 
Indo-Greek and Indo-Scythic rulers of the extreme north-west 
of India. Nay, in the latter region, there is no doubt that 
Indra used also to be represented in his elephant form as 
has been shown in a previous chapter ; but, a Zeus type 
could very conveniently be utilised to represent the god 
who was the city-deity of KapiSa. In the numerous 
sculptural representations of the same god in Gandbara, 
however, he appears in the role of a worshipping attendant 
of Buddha, but still the type reproduced there is in striking 
contrast to another indigenous one presented by the figure 
of the same god in the Bhaja facade. As regards Surya 
figures on early indigenous coins, we have seen what was 
their mode of representation; the Indians were quite justified 
in reproducing him as he is visible to all ( pratyak§a ), but 
they also represented him in human form as the Bhaja, 
Udayagiri and Bodh Gaya reliefs show. But the type of 
the north-Indian Surya image which came to be regularly 
worshipped by the Sauras was certainly stylistically 
connected with the one so often represented on the coins of 
Kanishka and Huvishka. The association of the latter 
with the Hellenistic sun-god as also many other matters 
concerning the former will be treated at some length in 
my book on the Hindu images. But it will be sufficient to 
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note here that in this case a very striking example is pro¬ 
duced to show how some of the plastic features of an image 
type, that survived till a very late period, were undoubtedly 
influenced by their Hellenistic counterparts. This wa 3 the 
nature and extent of the contribution that was made by this 
art of north-western region—and in fact it was at its apogee 
during the rule of the Kushan emperors—to the develop¬ 
ment of icono-plastic art in India. The themes were in 
most cases Indian, but the technique of presentation of 
some varieties of them at least was greatly influenced by 
these alien motifs. Even when the former was in a 
decadent stage as is proved by the stone sculptures of the 
third and fourth centuries A.D. in the north-west (but the 
art was still flourishing in stucco as has so ably been de¬ 
monstrated by Marshall), the Ardochso type of the late 
Kushan coins ( cf ., those represented on those of Vasu 
Kushan) could influence the LaksmI type on those of the 
early imperial Guptas; but the latter, undoubtedly far more 
cultured than the late Kushans, soon gave it a character 
which was far nobler and more artistic than the crude 
schematic figure, its prototype. 

The evolution of the Tantras and the gradual canonisa¬ 
tion of the modes for icon-making were also important 
factors conducive to the development of Indian icono-plastic 
art. Mention has already been made, in the first chapter, 
of the Pancaratra, Saiva and Sakta samhitas, dgamas and 
tantras incorporating elaborate instructions for the use of 
the temple-builder and the image-maker. It would be 
doing an injustice to the compilers of these practical 
guidances actually based on the experience of generations 
of artists, if we remark that ‘ the most potent cause that 
injuriously affected Indian icono-plastic art is the bard and 
fast rules laid down in the Agamas and the Tantras for the 
making of images’ (Rao, op. cit., Vol. I., Introduction, 
p. 31). It is like suggesting that the canonisation of the 
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rules of speecb and writing would adversely affect the 
language of a people. In the hands of an expert worker 
these rules, even if they were meticulously followed, would, 
instead of being so many impediments, serve as useful 
guides. The far-famed artists of Hellas had also certain 
stereotyped canons before them which were really derived 
from the works of the early masters. Greek sculptors 
closely followed ratios of proportions and we have statues of 
various schools which are distinguished by fixed proportions 
of parts such as the Old Attic, Old Argive, Polyklitan, 
Argive-Sikyonian or Lysippan, etc. “ An oft-quoted saying 
of Polyclitus is to this effect that, ‘successful attainment in art 
is the result of minute accuracy in a multitude of arithmeti¬ 
cal proportions.’ Polyclitus not only published his 

theory of sculpture in a work called ‘ The Canon,’ but also 
having taught in that treatise all the proportions of the 
body, he carried his theory into practice by constructing a 
statue according to the prescriptions in the treatise.” 1 
That is the attitude of the compilers of these Indian mono¬ 
graphic and iconometric texts, which is summed up in a 
very characteristic manner by the author of the Sukraniti- 
sara. He writes: ‘That image is called beautiful which 

is neither in excess of correct proportions nor short of it. 

The limbs of those images which have been praised by sages 
(i.e,, experts in iconography) never exceed or fall short of 
the correct proportions and thus are to be regarded as 
beautiful. All the limbs that are neither too fat nor too 
lean are pleasing from all points of view. One in one 
hundred thousand images is excellent in all its parts; 
so that image which is so according to the gastric pro¬ 
portions is really beautiful, others are not. Those 
images which go against the above are not good to the 


B. A. Gardner, Six Greek Sculptors, pp. 118 and 180. 
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sages.’ 1 In this view of the case, Kao’s statement about the 
* handicap of the artist ’ and about his ‘ loosing freedom of 
action' requires modification. The icons no doubt became to 
a certain extent stereotyped ; but it should never be forgotten 
that they were not being made for art connoisseurs’ criticism, 
their primary purpose being to serve as so many aids to the 
religious efforts ( sadhana ) of the innumerable devotees 
( bhalitas ) and not as drawing-room or museum specimens 
to be judged chiefly for their artistic merits or demerits. 
Kao himself says, ‘ Like all art, the Indian icono-plastic art 
also has to be judged from the standpoint of its motive. 
To those who cannot appreciate this motive, the very ideal 
of the art remains hidden and inexplicable.’ These rules 
therefore facilitated to a very great extent the work of the 
image-maker and helped immensely the development of the 
icono-plastic art in this country. There are good and 
indifferent artists in every country and in particular periods 
the artistic activities of its inhabitants seem for various 
reasons to reach a very high level or in other times siuk 

1 iSukraniiisdra, IV, 4, 75, 102-05:— Munato nddhikavi hinarii 
tadvimbatfi ramyamucyate I Tadvijflaih prasfuta ye yc murttcravayavah 
sada I Na hma nddhika manat 1c te jilvydh susobhandh || Na athula na 
kria vapi sarve sarvainanoramdh \ Sarvdhyaih saivaramyo hi kaSciUakse 
prajayate I Sdatramdncna yo ramyah 8a ramyo nanya cva hi. But the 
author was also aware of the existence of a certain class of opinion 
according to which ‘that image is beautiful in which one’s heart is 
attached’— Ekeaameva tadramyain lagmtm yatra ca yasya hrt. It is 
not clear, however, whether in this statement the author refers to his 
own appreciation of bis work by the icon-moker or it simply means 
that whatever may be its execution, the image is beautiful, if the heart 
of one (i.e., its devotee) is attached to it. If the latter is meant, then 
it signifies that the beauty of the image depends on ibe hhakti of its 
worshipper. Then the author’s express observation that as very few 
are the images which are really beautiful in all its limbs, it will be 
better if tho image-maker follows strictly the authorised canons of 
proportions. 
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down to a low one; but to make these injunctions mainly 
responsible for the latter condition is not scientifically 
correct. We should never minimise the very common 
advice to be met with in such compilations that the ttlpin, 
though he should closely follow the rules, must try to make 
the image as beautiful as possible, for have not the gods 
a special liking for beautiful images (abhirupyacca vimba- 
nam devah sannidhyamrcchati )? The reputed art centres 
of ancient India, such as Mathura, Gandhara, Sarnath, 
Amaravati, etc., were the homelands of the master workers 
whose works served as standards on which these canons 
were probably based. The images fashioned by their chisel 
were in great demand in various other parts of India as is 
proved by early epigraphic and monumental evidence. It 
is unfortunate we know so little about them who generally 
hid themselves behind the names of such mythical artists as 
Vi^vakarma, Maya and others. We have no means of 
identifying an Indian Phidias, a Polyclitus or a Lysippas. 
It is quite accidentally that we light upon the names of a few 
individual artists from some inscribed sculptural and archi¬ 
tectural fragments of early period. The ivory carvers of 
Vidisa might or might not have been responsible for the 
actual carving of a section of the railing of the Great Sanchi 
Stupa, which was their gift; but a Naka, pupil of Kunika, 
was the maker of the so-called statue of Manasa Devi at 
Mathura (really the image of Yaksi Layava, as the epigraph 
informs us), the stone mason (tilarupahara) Sivamitra was 
responsible for the early Eushan image of a Bodhisattva 
discovered in 1908-09 at SravastI by Marshall (only the 
lower portion of the statue with the inscription was found) 
and Dinna a resident of Mathura fashioned a statuette of the 
Gupta period as also of the famous Nirvana statue, both 
discovered at Kasia (the former was found by Vogel). 1 One 

1 A.S.I.A.R., 1922-23, p. 165 ; if Vogel’s reading of the pedestal 
inscription of the Farkbam Yak?a is correct, then we find the name of 
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of the two Surya images of the Gaudian school in the 
collection of the British Museum bears on its pedestal an 
inscription in very corrupt Sanskrit in Nagarl characters of 
the tenth century A.D. It reads ‘ Om IndrantlamaniHsyah 
6ilaya buddhih salina I ghatitaya kritajhena Amrtena su- 
&i{l)pina. It has thus been translated by R. P Chanda: 
“(This image) has been carved in stone by the wise, grate¬ 
ful, and good artist Amrta, pupil of Indranilamani ” (R. P. 
Chanda, Mediaeval Indian Sculptures in the British Museum, 
p. 66, PI. XX). Here we get the names of two good 
sculptors of eastern India, viz., Amrta and Indranilamani; 
the work of the former bears undoubtedly the stamp of 
an artist of consummate skill and ability who can well 
claim to be designated as a su&ilpin. One other interesting 
fact to be noted in the above epigraph is this ; Amrta does 
not fail to express his gratitude for the artistic ability which 
he acquired from his preceptor. More of such inscriptions 
on the extant images would have been of great use to 
students of Indian icono-plastic art. We wish we could get 
many such personal names and had an Indian Pausanias 
who could have given a systematic record of the activities 
of such Nakas, Kunikas, Sivamitras, Dinnas, Amrtas and 
Indranllamanis of the remote past. 

The last, though not the least, important factor contri¬ 
buting to the development of Indian religious art was 
certainly the systematic patronage which was given by the 
ruling powers of early and mediaeval India. The growth 

another pupil of Kunika, viz., Bhadapugarin—Gomitaka— Bhadapu- 
garina(ka),..{ga) atha...pi...Kuni(ka ) tc vdsina (Gomitukena) kata. But 
the inscription is extremely fragmentary and various readings have 
been suggested ; still all agree in reading Kunika and so evidently 
this Yaksa statue was also the handi-work of another pupil of Kunika, 
Mathura Mua Cat., p. 83. Mathurena iildrupakdrcna Sivamitrena 
Bodhisattvd krta ; krU{r)-Dinnasya in the Gupta statuette and Pratimd 
ceyarn ghatitd Dlnnena Mathurahena, in the other one. 
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and development of these sectarian religions were largely 
due to the activities of the ancient sovereigns; the religion 
of Buddha could certainly not have been as great as it came 
to be in later times, had there been no Agoka to espouse 
its cause and try his level best for its propagation in India, 
as well as outside India. The Brabmanical sectaries too 
found their champions not only in the persons of indigenous 
rulers, but also in those of foreign ones who held sway over 
particular parts of India. The great Kushan emperor Wema 
Kadphises was an ardent devotee of Siva and in the spirit 
of a true sectary only used the figure or rarely the emblem 
of the god of his choice as his coin device ; it will not at 
all be presumptuous to suppose that many Saiva shrines 
were erected in the different parts of his empire under his 
imperial patronage. His successors were probably eclectic 
in spirit, and they equally patronised the various religious 
cults flourishing in their dominions. 1 The imperial Guptas 
were devout Bhagavatas and it is certain that excessive 
patronage was given by them to this particular cult, though 
it is also proved by archaeological data that other sectaries, 
both orthodox and heterodox, from the Brahmanical point of 
view, flourished side by side. The imperial Palas of Bengal 
were Paramasaugatas and the Senas were worshippers of 
SadaSiva. Many other such instances can be shown in 
which the royalties extensively patronised one or other of 
the cults and those that were not professed by them did 
also prevail in their kingdoms. The temples and religious 

1 The earlier view about the eclecticism of the Kanisbka group of 
kings has been challenged by Bapson (who himself once held the view) 
and Kennedy. But the explanation which is given by Bapson of the 
varied reverse, if accepted by scholars, would also support my hypo¬ 
thesis. His latest view as expressed in his 0 G A W K T B, p. XII, 
f.n., is, * The coins, no doubt, reflect the particular form of reli¬ 
gion which prevailed in the district in which they were 
struck.’ 
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structures which were built by them or the rich and the 
influential citizens in their realms had to be decorated with 
numbers of subsidiary figures and other forms. Images 
were also necessary for the primary purpose of enshrinement 
in the main sanctum. Not only were the shrines of these 
gods built, but also funerary structures in honour of their 
departed ancestors were erected by the royalties and rich 
magnates, and shrines with images of gods and goddesses were 
invariable adjuncts to them. Then monastic establish¬ 
ments, associated with one or other of the Brahmanical 
sectaries would contain different deoatjrhas and daivatas 
(temples and images). Lastly, Gurvvdijatanas were erected 
by particular sectarian clericals, which also contained shrines 
and images of gods. One 6f the earliest Gurvi'ayatanus that 
we know of is the one referred to in the stone pillar inscrip¬ 
tion of the time of Cbandragupta II (year 01 of the Gupta 
Era), which records the establishment of two images (Siva- 
lingas), called Kapile^vara and Upamite^vara, in such a 
one, by Pasupata Uditacarya, in the names of his gurus. 
The base of the inscribed pilaster contains a three-eyed 
human figure holding a club in right hand, an unidentified 
object in the left shown akimbo (c/., the early Siva figures 
on Ujjain coins), correctly identified by D. R. Bhandarkar 
as LakulT^a, the founder of the Pasupata sect. 1 All these 
different religious and funerary structures contained num¬ 
bers of divine images and emblems and served as a great 
incentive to the development of icono-plastic art in India. 
These temple-building and image-making activities received 
a rude check in the hands of many of the Muslim rulers of 
India after her invasion by the Muhammadans. The rela¬ 
tive prevalence of these activities in the different parts of 


4 

* Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXI, pp. 4-8. Further interesting 
data deducible from this remarkable Gupta inscription will be discussed 
in my book on Hindu images. 

84—1807B 
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India shows the truth of the above remark. The part which 
was last to be affected by the Islamic conquest retained in a 
remarkable manner these active manifestations of the 
'religious instinct of its people to a late period and this 
explains why in the extreme south of India magnificent 
temples and innumerable images of substantial proportions 
and detailed carving w'ere being built when such activities 
were already much restricted in the north. Muslim rulers 
on account of their creed could not patronise them as the 
Hindu ones did before, and thus their Hindu subjects had 
to satisfy their pious needs with much smaller images and 
emblems in stone and bronze for worship in private chapels 
of their individual households. 



CHAPTER VII 


iCONOGRAPHIC TERMINOLOGY 

Technicalities about iconographic representation of deities—Hondposes (hastas and 
mudras )—their association with ritualism—a smaller proportion among them used in 
early images—some of these handpo3es already stereotyped in early art—different 
postures in which the main image and its accessories are shown : sthanakaasana , and 
Jayana murtis -different types of standing poses—various kinds of sitting postures— 
most of them yogic io character—reclining postures in image very few,—the Se$a- 
sayana or Nardyanamiirti and the Mahapannindna figure of Buddha—the basic idea 
of the former—supposed connection of the f< »-nier with the Eodymion figure— 
Nrtyamurtis—S iva in variom dance poses—Flying pose of the Gandharvas and Vidya- 
dharas, conventional repres:nbation of the clouds. 

Ornaments on the images—their excessive use hampering the free display of the 
physical form—different kinds of ornaments, head-gear, etc.—various modes of dressing 
the hai^representation of co^ume—nudity in Indian art—the nimbus behind the 
heads of i nages (SiTaUdkra) and the stela or back slab (Prabhavali)— the relievo 
character of the images emphasised by the above two.—The pedestals ( Pl{htkd ). 

Varieties of objects held in the bands of the Hindu divinities—the ideology under¬ 
lying them. 


It is indispensable for one studying Indian Iconography 
to know the meaning of certain technical terms, in order 
to understand correctly the images of divinities and their 
accessories. As these are mostly depicted in anthropo¬ 
morphic form, it follows that the dress, ornaments, weapons, 
implements, etc., used by a people are also shown by them 
on the images of their gods. I have already drawn the 
attention of my readers to Varahamihira’s dictum about 
the close juxtaposition between the dress and ornaments 
woru by the people of a country and the same shown 
on the bodies of the gods worshipped there (De&anurupa- 
bhu$ayaveMaitkdramurttibhih karya). I have also suggested 
in the first chapter of my book how an intensive study of 
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images current in a particular locality will help one to throw 
much light on her social history. I now propose to explain 
the nature of some of these technical terms which are used 
to denote one or other of these various forms of dress, orna¬ 
ments, weapons and implements; the various gestures and 
postures in which the different limbs of the images are 
shown by the artist will also be explained. These terms 
are very often used in the iconographic texts which, as 
every student of this subject knows, serve as the guide¬ 
books of the iconographer. In the course of explaining 
some of them, I shall refer, whenever possible, to their early 
and late forms of representations in art. T. A. G-. Rao, 
while supplying his readers with a full account of these 
technicalities, hardly ever touched on this point. 

One of the most interesting items, in this connection, 
is the various poses in which the hands of the images and 
their accessories are shown by the Ifttist. The technical 
term, which is used in the texts to denote them, is mudra\ 
sometimes the word hasta is also used to denote one or other 
of these handposes. The latter is generally used in cases 
where the whole of the arm along with the hand is shown 
in a particular pose (cf. dandahasta, gajaliasta, katihasta, 
etcs), while the former usually denotes the peculiar posture in 
which the palm with the fingers is shown (cf. jMna-mudra, 
cinmudrd or vyakhyana-mudra, yoga- or dhyana-mudra, etc.). 
It must be observed, however, that sometimes, though 
comparatively rarely, both the terms are used in the texts to 
signify particular hand postures ; thus, in iconographic 
parlance, abhaya-mudra, varada-mudra as well as abhaya-hasta 
and varada-hasta are equally appropriate. It is true that 
the term hasta can also be used in Association with an 
emblem or weapon in the han<L of the deity; thus padma - 
hasta, pustaka-hasta, gada-hasta, etc., would mean a band 
which holds a lotus, a book or a mace, respectively. But 
sometimes, confusion is likely to arise, if in explaining such 
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a term, an inappropriate synonym is chosen; thus, sficl 
means a ‘ sewing needle,’ but it has also various other 
meanings, one of which is ‘ the act of pointing.’ Now 
when a god or a goddess is described as sucl-hasta, we 
are not to understand that he or she holds a sewing needle in 
his or her hand, but we are to know that a particular hand of 
the god or the goddess is shown in a pointing pose. 1 Again, 
the term like danda-hasta may mean one holding a club in 
hand, but it is also the name of a peculiar hand pose which 
will shortly be explained. 

Hastas and mudras thus usually indicate some action 
in which the god or his accessory is shown as engaged. 
The action consists in the expression of an idea by means 
of a particular gesture. Man, himself a rational animal 
endowed with the power of speech, often finds it necessary 
to use such gestures for expressing his ideas with more 
clarity and emphasis; sometimes, a mere gesture with a 
hand or any other limb of his body will contain a volume 
of ideas otherwise imperfectly expressed. 2 How absolute¬ 
ly necessary it will be for him to endow his mute gods with 


1 The term was thus explained by the late N. N. Vasu in his 
Archaeological Survey -of Mayurbhunj. T. A. G. Rao first corrected 
the mistake in his Elemenis. etc,, Yol. I, p. 15. 

* In India, many of the handposes were long stereotyped. 
Coomaraswamy observes, “ such motions must have been elaborated 
and codified at a very early date ; and later on we find that the art of 
eilent communication by means of signs, which is in effect a ‘ deaf 
and dumb language,’ and just like the American Indian hand-language, 
was regularly regarded as one of the 1 sixty-four arts ’ which every 
educated person should have knowledge of.” He refers to Jataka 
No. 546 (J. text, VI, 364) where the Bodhisattva judges the suitability 
of a woman for being his wife by communicating to her through the 
medium of a particular hand-sign ( hattha-mudda ); she understood it 
oorrectly and replied to him with another of her own. Coomaraswamy 
and Gopalakrisbnayya, The Mirror of Gesture, p. 24. 
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such suggestive action poses in order that the idea or ideas 
which he wants to be symbolised by his deities will be 
correctly explained. Herein—in this very act of showing 
the images belonging to the various Indian religious creeds 
with the different gestures and postures—lay one of the 
marked and significant differences between the fetish of a 
Polynesian tribe and the developed image worshipped by 

the highly civilised Indians. In India of the pre-historic 
times, as we shall presently see, a few of the highly expressive 
poses were being used to characterise the representation 
of the divinities on seals, amulets and other figurines. 

Some of the conventional handposes that were common 
in early and late mediaeval monographic art of India, 
can be definitely recognised in the central Indian art of 

the Sunga period. 

It should be noted here that the fully developed and 
highly technical mudras, that are described in the Indian 
works on dramaturgy such as NatyaSastra, Abhinaya- 
darpana, etc., have not much application in our present study. 
It is true that some south Indian types of dancing Siva 
of the mediaeval period or the Vajrayana deities of the 

same age iu the north, specially the latter, are endowed 
with ,a good many of the above; but very few are the 
Hindu gods and goddesses, especially in the early period, 
whose hands are shown in any of the highly technical 
poses. Such mudras as are reproduced by me in Plate V 
from a late Buddhist text on ritualism procured by P. C. 
Bagchi from Nepal (it contains many more such handposes) 
are usually adopted by a bhakta or a sadhaka in the 
Tantric form of worship or sadhana. R. K. Poduval 
distinguishes between * three broad divisions of Madras, 
viz., "Vaidic, Tantric and Laukik ( Mudras in Art).’ He says 
that he has recognised as many as ‘64 Mudras in Art and 
108 in Tantra. The Vaidic Madras are more or less finger 
signs or indications employed to regulate the stress, rhythm 
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and intonation in the chanting of Vedas by Brahmins.’ 1 
Poduval has reproduced as many as 45 mudras, 
which are described by him as aftjali, vandani, yoni, 
vainatjakl, hrdaya, Siras, sikhd, kavaca, astra, netra (- dvaya, 
-traya), garuda, galini(?), surabhl, abhivahinl, stdpini 
( sthapani ?), sannidhdpani, sammukhi, avakundani ( ava- 
gunihanl ?), prasadanl, sannirodhini, Sahkha, gada; padma, 
paraSu, harina, abhaya, varada, Sula, kapala. cakra, five 
types of prandhuti (perhaps symbolising the offering of 
five vital breaths or paflca pranah, viz., prana, apana, 
samana, udana and vyana), Sara, cdpa, kurma, jala, gandha, 
puspa, dhilpa, dlpa, nyvcdya (naivcdya), and matsya. A 
careful analysis of the above names shows that some are 
connected with the deities to he worshipped, while others 
with the worshipper, a third set again symbolising the 
upacaras used in worship. Tn the outline drawing of the 
above mudras, Poduval wrongly describes the two well- 
known ones, viz., abhaya and varada; what is really varada 
is described by him as abhaya and that which is abhaya, 
as varada. A glance at his plate will show' that ihere is 
a close parallelism between the pose outlined by the position 
of the hands and fingers, and the name by which the pose 
is described. To refer to one or two instances: the 
vainayakl-mudra, characteristically outlines the elephant 
head of Vinayaka with its lolling trunk, the sahkha-mudra 
a conch-shell, the harina-mudra a deer head with its 
antlers, the kapala-mudra a skull with its concave side 
shown up, matsya-mudrd a fish and so on. But most, 
if not all, of these, as L have already observed, were adopted 
by the devotee or the aspirant after salvation in the 
ritualistic performance of his puja or sadhana. Reference 
should also be made, in this connection, to Poduval’s 
diagrams of several mudras which are used by the Nambudiri 

1 Administration Report of the Archaeological Department , 
Travancore State, 1107 M.E., pp. 6-7, and plate. ’ . 
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chanters of the Ssiman hymns in Kerala; he has photo¬ 
graphed as many as twenty-five of such handposes from 
actual life, assigning no name to any of thun. 1 

Among the forty-five Tantric mudras illustrated by 
Poduval, we can recognise only a few that were also 
depicted in the early representations of the Indian divinities 
and their attendants ; these are abhaya, varada and anjali 
(capa-, 6ara- and kapala-mudras may also come under this 
category, if wc note that the hands of the deity holding 
the above objects, viz., a bow, an arrow and a skull are 
shown in the postures illustrated in the plate). Many 
more mu'bas or hastas in which the hands of the images 
were usually depicted, such as dhyana or t/opa, jnana, 
vyakhyana, dharmacukra, katyavalambita, kataka or 
sirphakarna, gaja or danda, suci, tarjjani, vismaya, 
bhmparia, etc., are not included in the Jist. But, as it 
has been observed above, the list is more concerned with 
the practice of the ritualist himself than with the depiction 

1 It. K. Poduval, op. c it., 1109 M.E.. p 8 and plate. He refers 
t.o a Sanskrit work on histrionics end dramaturgy, Bdlaramabharatam 
by name, written by king Balurfima Kuindekhsra Vafici Bhupala 
of Travaneore. The work deals with, among other things, the ahgas, 
upangax and pratyahgas in Niltya, and classifies them each under 
six subdivisions. * The ahgas include the movements of the head, 
hands, breast, sides of the body, hips and feet; the upahgas those of 
the eyes, eyebrows, nose, cheeks, chin and lips; while under the 
pratyahgas come the movements of the neck, arm, abdomen, loins, 
thighs and the shanks.’ There is hardly any doubt that this portion 
of the work is based on works on histrionics and dramaturgy of much 
earlier date. ‘The poses of the hand are classified into asarpyuta 
and saipyutahasias,' as many as forty of the former and twenty- 
seven of the latter are described in the book. See infra about 23 
former and 13 latter types of handposes adopted in dancing, as 
mentioned in the Vistyudharmottara. 

Mr. P. O. Mattbai, M.A., Librarian of the Boy a I Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, has kindly drawn my attention to the Administration 
Beport of the Archaeological Survey of Travaneore. 
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of his deity. The abhaya-hasta is the same as idntida 
which latter term has been used by Varahamihira in his 
description of the two-, four- and eight-armed images of 
Visnu ( Brhatsarrihitd , ch. 57, vv. 33-5). This pose has 
been very characteristically explained by Utpala as ' the 
hand turned towards the visitor (i.e., turned to front) 
with fingers raised upwards’ ( drasturabhimukha urdhvdh- 
gulih Santidakarah). One cannot improve upon this 
description and a glance at the right hand pose of the 
Mathura Buddha figure of the Kushan period sketched in 
Fig. 5 of Plate III of my book will show that it fittingly 
illustrates the description. The right hand of the Siva- 
ViSvamitra figure (on the coins of Dharaghosa) sketched 
in Plate I, fig. 20 of my book is also in the same posture. 
Fig. 20 in Plate II is based on the representation of King 
Brahmadatta in the illustration of the Mahakapi Jataka 
at Bharhut; the right hand of the king is shown also in 
the same pose, the artist thus typifying the protection 
assured by the king to the monkey chief, the Buddha 
himself in one of his numerous previous births. Some 
of the divinities represented on early Indian coins and 
seals have also one of their hands in the same pose. 
This is one of the commonest mudrds in which one or 
other hands of the Brahmanieal, Buddhist and some Jaina 
images are shown and it stands for the assurance of fearless¬ 
ness, tranquillity and protection given by the deity to his 
worshipper. Varada- or simply vara-mudra, also another of 
the typically common mudrds in iconographic art of ancient 
and mediaeval India, symbolises the bestowal of boon or 
benediction by the god on his votary. In the Sivaite 
mythology, the act of grace or benediction ( anugraha ) is 
regarded as one of the five principal activities of the lord 
Siva (pailca-krtyas, viz., srsti, i.e., tlife act of creation, 
tthiti —of preservation, samhdra —of destruction, titobhava — 
of obscuration and anugraha—ot grace). The stereotyped 

85-18079 
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manner of depicting this pose in art is by putting the palm 
spread outwards with the fingers pointing down; in standing 
figures the arm usually hangs* down by the side of the body, 
while in seated ones the arm is sometimes flexed according 
to artistic requirements. Varahamihira while describing 
the four- and eight*armed images of Ekanam£a says that 
one right hand of either varieties of the goddess is to be 
shown in the varada pose. Utpala explains the term varada 
as the pose in which the palm with fingers pointing down¬ 
wards is shown inside out (uttano’dho’ngulirhasto varadah; 
Brhatsarrihita, ch. 57, p. 780). The afijali, vandanl or nama- 
skaratnudra is usually to be found in the hands of the devotees 
or in those of the attendant or subordinate deities. This is 
one of the earliest handposes recognisable in art, its antiquity 
going as far back as the age of the prehistoric Indus valley 
civilisation. I have referred in the last chapter to the 
supplicating pose of the figure kneeling before the tree god¬ 
dess on one of the Mohenjo-daro seals, the scene being 
described by Marshall as the epiphany of the tree spirit; the 
hands are, however, not joined together as they should be in the 
samputafljali pose. But this is also not wanting; several of the 
terracotta human figurines that were discovered at Harappa 
distinctly portray it. I may refer to a few descriptions of 
such clay figurines given by M.S. Vats : ‘No. 6 is a squatting 
male figure with folded hands,’ ‘No. 7 is seated with hands 
folded in devotional attitude,’ ‘No. 8, a rough figure seated 
on its haunches with arms clasped about the knees and hands 
folded in worship,’ ‘Nos. 9 and 10 also show male figurines 
with their hands folded above the breast.’ 1 Reference has 
already been made by me in the last chapter to the two 
Mohenjo-daro seals which contain figures of a god seated in 
yoga posture, on whose either side kneels a half-human half¬ 
animal form of a Naga with hands uplifted in prayer. The 


* Excavations at Harappa, p. 294, Pi, LXXVI. 
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above evidence fully proves that the idea of worship was well 
prevalent among the prehistoric people of the Indus valley. 
Kupiro Yakho (Kubera, the king of the Yaksa 3 and the 
guardian of the northern quarter) is depicted in Bharhut 
with his hands in the above pose (PI. II, Fig. 19); many 
more are the Yak§a, Naga, and human votaries that are 
shown with their hands in the devotional attitude. This is 
the most correct attitude of a devotee and sometimes this 
pose alone enables us to distinguish the chief deity from one 
subordinate to him. Thus, Nandin, originally Siva himself 
in theriomorphic form and afterwards his mount, is carved 
exactly like Siva in late mediaeval and modern reliefs of 
southern India, the only distinction lying in the fact of his 
front hands being in the namaskara pose (the back hands 
like those of Siva carry para&u and mrga, Siva’s front hands 
being shown in the abhayn and varada poses). 

Dhyana-, yoga-, or samadhi-mudra is that particular pose in 
which ‘the palm of the right hand is placed in that of the 
left hand and both together are laid on the crossed legs 
of the seated image’ (Rao). Thus, it is specially associated 
with a seated figure and is one of the most correct attitudes 
frr the practice of dhyana-yoga. One of the earliest descrip¬ 
tions of the correct posture of a yogi is to be found in the 
Bhagavadglta, whichsays that the yogi should be ‘steady, 
holding his body, head and neck balanced and motionless, 
r fixing his gaze on the end of his nose, and looking not about 
him.’ 1 Samanftaphalasutta, one of the early Buddhist 
texts, also gives us a clear idea about the sitting posture of 
a yogi in these words: *nisidati pallaftkam dbhvjitvd ujum 
kdyam panidhaya parimukham satim npatthapctva , i.e., 

1 Bhagavadglta, VI, 13: Satnatn kdyasirngiivam dharayann- 
acalaiji ithirah | Samprcksya ndsikdgrarn svarrl'diiaicanavalokayan II 
The above translation is taken from W. D. P. Hill’s edition of the 
Bhagavadgitd, p. 157. 
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# (he) sits bending (the legs) crosswise (i.e., he sits cross- 
legged) on a raised seat, with erect body and setting up his 
memory (i.e., of the object of thought) in front.’ 1 But it 
is noteworthy that in the above two descriptions there is 
not the least allusion to the pose of the hand, which as the 
Indus valley seals show was different. The prototype of 
Siva-PaSupati shows his hands stretched sideways over the 
knees of the seated figure; this posture is also a yogic pos¬ 
ture and ascetics seated entranced in this manner can be 
found in India even now. 2 The earliest approach to the 
dhyanamudra of the texts, as explained by the above 
quotation from Rao, is to be found in the figure of a deity 
seated on a lotus seat, appearing on certain copper coins of 
Ujjain, dateable in the 2nd-3rdcentury B.C. (PI. II, Pig. 16). 3 

1 A.S.l.AM.j 1929-30, pp. 191-92. It was R. P. Chanda who first 
drew our attention to this passage as wt 11 as the Gita one, in order to 
explain the peculiar look and attitude of the mutilated limestone 
statue found at Mobenjo-daro as well as the three or one-faced deity 
on reals, already noted. Sankara in his commentary on the Glia 
passage quoted above says that the phrase about ‘fixing his gaze on 
the tip of his nose’ is figuratively used and it really means ‘fixing the 
eyesight within/ Hill, however, observes, that ‘there is no doubt 
that the physical posture was literally recommended/ 

2 * The description of Siva practising dhydnayoga in the Kumara - 
aambhava , however, gives a full idea of the handpose. The passage 
reads: Paryahkabandhaathirapurvakdyamrjvdyatam saninamitobhaya- 
rpaam \ XJttdnapanidvayaaavfinive^dt prafullardjivamivdhkamadhye || 
The daana is the same as padmaaana where the legs are 
interlocked on the seat, the upper part of the body remains 
straight and welbspread, both the shoulders being bent a little; 
the palms turned upwards are placed on the lap like a fullblown 
lotus. The fixing of the eyes on the tip of the nose is beautifully 
expressed by Ealid&sa in the following verse (III, 47): Khficitprakdia - 
atimitogratarair bhrvvikriydya viratapraaabgaify f Netrairaviapandita - 
podi^mamdlair lak^yxkrtaghrd^amadhomayukhaih I) 

8 Coomaraswamy found in it one of the earliest representations 
of Buddha in the dhyana pose, but it may as well stand for diva, the 
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In Gandhara some of the numerous Buddha figures are shown 
with their hands in this pose; its association with asceticism 
(tapas) is characteristically emphasised in the figures of Buddha 
practising asceticism in the collections of the Peshwar and 
Lahore Museums. 1 The red sandstone figure of ParSva- 
natha, from Mathura and now in the collection of the 
Lucknow Museum, shows the god seated erect with his legs 
crossed and his hands in the dhyanamudra; it belongs to the 
early Kushan period. 2 Many images Brahmanical, Buddhist 
and Jain of the Gupta age, as well as of the early and late 
mediaeval periods, show this pose, two Yogasana-Visnu 
figures in the Mathura Museum characteristically portray¬ 
ing it. 8 

Two other mudrds, which are .also found in the mono¬ 
graphic art of ancient and mediaeval India have heen named 
by T. A. G. Rao as jnana and vyakhyana-, vitarka- or cin~ 
mudra. Rao says, that in the former, ‘the tips of the middle 
finger and of the thumb are joined together and held near the 
heart, with the palm of the hand turned towards the heart.’ 
Fig. 2 in Plate III of my book illustrates this pose. The front 
right hand of the figure of Narayana in the Nara-Narayana 
relief at Deogarh shows it; but it can probably be traced to 
a period far earlier than the above belonging to the Gupta 


great Yogi. The coin device is very much blurred and it is not sure 
whether the palms of the fore-arms flexed inwards near the waist 
actually joined each other on the lap ; my drawing is based on the 
obverse of Fig. 10 in Plate X of Cunningham’s Coins of Ancient India. 

1 H. Hargreaves, Handbook to the Sculptures in the Peshwar 
Museum, PI. 8. Cf. also statuette No. 1550 in the Mathura Museum; 
this Gandhara stone figurine showing the ascetic Buddha is said to 
have been found at Maholi village about 100 years ago; V. 8. Agarwal, 
Handbook of the Sculptures in the Curson Museum of Archaeology , 
Muttra, p. 52, PI. XXII, Fig. 48. 

• Coomaraswamy, H.I.I.A., PI. XXIII, Fig. 86. 

8 V. S. Agarwal, op. cit., PI. XXII, Fig. 45. 
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date. 1 Drawing No. I in Plate III is based-on the figure of 
Ajakalaka Yaksa in Bharhut with his right hand in the 
same characteristic pose; the standing male figure in the 
representation of a donor couple (or are they Yaksa and 
Yak^ini?) in the same plate has his left hand shown in the 
same pose, but it must be observed that in both a lotus flower 
is placed between the tips of the thumb and the index finger. 
We are not certain, however, whether this typical pose was 
known under that name as early as the 2nd century B.C.; 
as regards the flowers held in the hands, it should be noted 
that different objects such as a lotus flower, a rosary, a bowl, 
etc., are sometimes also placed in them even when they 
typify some particular pose (for example in some DhyanI 
figures of Buddha, an alms-bowl is placed on the hands 
showing dhyana-mudra). 2 The cinmndra is described by 
Rao thus,—* the tips of the thumb and the fore-finger are 
made to touch each other, so as to form a circle, the other 
fingers being kept open. The palm of the hand is made to 
face the front.’ The hand in this pose is usually raised 
upwards near the breast and it appears that this is the exact 
counterpart of jMna-mudra. Rao remarks about it that 
it is the * mudra adopted when an explanation or exposition is 
being given ; hence it is also called vyakhyana-mudra and 
sandarSana-mudra ’ (PI. Ill, Pig. 3). The extreme right 
section of a large panel in the Gave temple of Raroe^vara at 
Ellora depicts SubrahmaDya teaching his father Siva the 
significance of Om ; tbe right hand of the polvcepbalous god 


1 T. A. G. Rao, Op. cit., Vol. II, PI. LXXT. Rao wrongly des¬ 
cribed this relief as the Jflana-Daksinumurti of Siva ; Yarde first 
corrected this mistake and identified the two ascetic figures seated 
side by side as Nara-Narayana on the basis of the Visnudharmoltara. 

* For Ajalkada figure, see B. M. Barus, Bharhut, Vol. Ill, PI. 
LVII, Fig. 61; for the figure of the donor (?) couple, cf. Coomara. 
swamy, H.I.I.A., Pi, XII, Fig. 44. 
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is shown in the vyikhyana pose, a rosary being shown in 
the palm. 1 2 The two-armed figure of Nara in the Deogarh 
relief just referred to shows his right hand in the same pose, 
a rosary being also placed in the hand. One of the earliest 
representations of a teacher expounding his lessons or 
doctrines is to be found at Bharhut where the sage Dirgha- 
tapasvl is shown in the attitude of instructing his pupils ; 
he is sitting at ease on a raised seat facing his four disciples 
seated below in a reverential attitude ; his left hand rests 
on his knee while his right hand is raised towards his breast 
with the thumb and index finger projecting outward, the 
other fingers being bent inwards. It is true that the tips 
of the thumb and the fore-finger are not joined together, 
but they also characteristically portray tire expounding 
pose.* A reference now to the dharmacakra-mudra, though 
it is usually associated with the representations of Buddha 
figures and not with the same of any Brahmanical deity, will 
be of some interest. The particular pose symbolises the 
first preaching of the law by the Master at Sarnath, thus, 
figuratively speaking, setting thenceforward the wheel of 
the Law in motion ; it was also used in the representation of 
the Great Miracle at Sravastl. The Gandhara artists were 
never sure about the mode in which it was to be depicted; 
sometimes the right hand of the Buddha was placed on the 
rim of a wheel on stand, at other times, the hand seemingly 
in the abhaya pose was used to serve the purpose, while more 
frequently it was depicted in a manner that was not at all 
suggestive of any clear idea (the right hand with fingers flexed 

1 T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 350, pi. CV. The centre 
and left sections of the panel portray the incidents connected with the 
marriage of Siva with Parvall. 

2 B. M. Barua, Bharhut, Book III, PI. LX^VIII, Fig. 104; the 
inscription above reads: Dlghatapasi sise anusasaki, i.e., ‘ Dlrgha- 
tapasvl instructs his disciples.’ Fig. 18 in PI. II of my book is based 
on the Bharhut figure of Dirghatapasvl. 
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inward was placed near the breast, the left hand with its 
fingers drawn together touching it from below). But in the 
truly Indian images of the Buddha from the Gupta period 
onwards, the dharmacakra-mudra is invariably presented 
in the manner shown in Pig. 4, Plate III, of my book. A 
glance at the drawing will at once sbow that this bandpose 
is nothing but the combined representation of jMna and 
vyakhyana mudras, the left hand being in the former and 
the right in the latter. The ideology here is thus character¬ 
istically expressive, Buddha in the act of expounding the 
true knowledge which he had himself first obtained through 
his efforts. 1 

The katyavalambita- or katisamsthita-hasta is the pose 
in which ‘ the arm is let down so as to hang by the side 
of the body, and the hand is made to rest on the loin, 
indicating thus a posture of ease ’ ( Rao ) ; but the hand is 
usually bent a little at the elbow and placed on the upper part 
of the waist. This is one of the commonest poses in which 
the left hand of a standing image is shown (in seated 
images also, this pose is commonly met with). Figures 
19, 20, 21, 22 and 28 in Plate T of my book illustrate the 
manner in which it appears in the depiction of deities on 
early Indian coins. Figure 28 is sketched from a punch- 
marked coin in the Purnea hoard, Fig. 19, from Siva on some 
coins of Wema Kadphises, Fig. 20, from the Siva-ViSvamitra 
on Dharaghosa’s silver coins, Fig. 21, from Siva ChatreSvara 
on some Kuninda coins, Fig. 22, from Lak§ml on the unique 
coin with the legend ‘ Pakhalavadidevata ’ grouped by the 
numismatists in the Indo-Scythic series. The goddess 
tentatively identified by me as Durga Simhavahinl or 
EkanamSa appearing on certain copper coins of Azes shows 

1 This interpretation of Ihe dharmacakra-mudra was first 
suggested by me in my article on * The Webbed Fingers of Buddba 
published in the Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. VI, 1980. p. 722, 
f. n. 4. 
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this characteristic pose (PI. VII, Fig. 6). Varabamihira 
described the image of Ekanam^a as KatisanisthitavSmakara, 
sarojamitarem codvahati, i.e., ‘ her left hand is placed on 
her waist while the other (right) hand holds a lotus flower ’ 
(Brhatsajfrihita, p. 780). The standing images of Buddha, 
the Nagas and various other divinities, belonging to the 
early Kushan period onwards found at Mathura and 
adjacent places very frequently display this attitude; the 
Katra , Anyor and Mankuwar figures of seated Buddha also 
show the same pose. Coomaraswamy was fully justified 
that this pose along with the raised right hand was the 
monographic pose par excellence in ancient and mediaeval 
India. Figure 14 in Plate II of my book, based on the 
device of a Mathura coin, shows that perhaps the order 
was sometimes, though very rarely, reversed. Figure 1, in 
Plate IV, is sketched from the usual pose appearing in 
many Brahmanical images. A brief reference to the 
kayotsarga pose which is usually adopted in the represen¬ 
tations of the Jinas will not be out of place here. In it 
the hands are shown hanging straight down the side of 
the body without the least bend in any of the limbs; this 
is described by Varahamihira as ajanulambabahu, i.e., 

‘ the arms long enough to reach the knees ’ (this is one of 
the characteristic signs of the great men and divine beings). 
R. P. Chanda was the first to note the portrayal of this 
pose on some Indus Valley seals ( cf . the seal with the 
epiphany of the tree-spirit, discussed by me in Chapter V) ; 
Fig. 13, in Plate II, sketched by me from a punch-marked 
coin device, also portrays the same hand-pose. 

Kanaka- or simhakarna-hasta denotes that particular 
pose wherein ‘ the tips of the fingers are loosely applied 
to the thumb so as to form a ring or, as somewhat poetically 
expressed by the latter name, so as to resemble a lion’s 
ear ’ ( Rao ). As Oopinath Rao has rightly understood, 
this pose is very useful in the depiction of goddesses in 

86—1807B 
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whose hands fresh flowers are often inserted *; it is thus 
very cotnmou in the iconographic representation of divinities. 
One of the earliest instances of this posture is to be found 
in the figure of Sirima devata at Bharhut where her right 
hand holding a lotus flower (partially broken) shows it, 
her left hand hanging stiffly by her side. Dandahasta or 
gajahasta has got the technical sense of the hand and arm 
being thrown forward (sometimes across the body), appear¬ 
ing like a straight staff or the lolling trunk of an elephant 
(PI. Ill, Fig. 8). The palm in this drawing seems to be in 
the vainayaki mudra and sometimes, especially in the well- 
known Nataraja images of 8iva, this mudra is also recogni¬ 
sable. This pose is usually met with in images of gods 
or goddesses shown in the dancing attitude. Siva Natariija 
dancing vigorously on the back of Muyalaka or the apasmilra- 
purusa, Nrtya-Ganapati, Krsna Kaliyadamana, dancing 
Camunda and such other images have one of their hands 
in the above pose. The figure of the danseuse on 
the right side in drawing No. 22, Plate II, has her right 
arm and hand extended forward in a manner somewhat 
different from the above, but it can justifiably be described 
to be another variety of the same pose. Several other 
dancing Apsaras in Bharhut have one of their hands 
extended in a different manner, but all illustrate the idea 
of a straight staff or an elephant trunk. The significance 
of suclhasta has already been explained by me ; it is 
comparatively rare in iconographic art (PI. IV, Fig 6, but 
it should be shown upside down). Another very suggestive 
handpose is the tarjjanlhasta, where the projected fore¬ 
finger of the right hand points upwards (in the suci, it 
usually points downwards, the hand being held down), 

‘ as if the owner of the hand is warning or scolding another’ 
(Kao). A person while threatening or admonishing another* 
very often holds his hand in this position and so there is 
a characteristic conformity here between the actual practice 
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and artistic representation (PI. IV, Fig. 6). In Vajrayana 
scidhanas, Marie! and several other goddesses are very often 
described as, tarjjanl-pahhasta, i.e., ‘ with a hand holding a 
tarjjarii-pa6a ’; it is not meant hereby that the deity holds a 
noose (pa£a) in one hand while another is shown in the tarjjanl 
pose. The epithet really means that the noose which is 
meant for chastisement is placed in the same hand which is 
shown in the threatening pose; this interpretation is actually 
borne out by the images of the above goddesses. One of the 
earliest representation of this particular hasta is to be found 
in a Jataka relief on oner of the coping stones at Bharhut; 
this scene has been tentatively identified by B. M. Barua 
as illustrating the Gahapati Jataka (Fausboll, 199). The 
standing figure on the right side in this section of the 
coping, none other than the Bodhisattva himself as the 
householder, is threatening and admonishing with the 
projecting forefinger of his raised right hand another male 
figure shown seated below cowering; a female figure is seen 
peeping out of a hut, to whom the seated figure points with 
both hands (the pose in which the latter’s hands are shown 
can with some justification be called sucl). 1 The right hand 
of Sudar&ma Yaksin! in Bharhut seems to be in a pose 
practically similar to the tarjjanl (PI. II, Fig. 23). Barua is 
not quite accurate in his description of the Yaksin! when he 
writes ' the four fingers of her right hand are bent towards 
the palm, while the thumb remains stretched out ’; his 
plate {op. cit., Vol. Ill, PI. LXIV, Fig. 74) as well as 

1 For the story and illustration, cf. B. M. Barua, Bharhut 
Vol. II, pp. 105-106. Vol. Ill, PI. LXXVI, Fig. 102. Barua thus 
describes the attitudes of the two male figures in the scene; 
the seated man ' with downcast eyes is pleading his innocence 
by referring to the woman with the forefingers of bis two bands 
directed towards her,’ while the standing--one, the owner of the 
house, ‘ is angrily asking the accused to explain his conduct threaten¬ 
ing him with the forefinger of his upraised band. 
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my drawing definitely shows that three fingers are only bent 
inwards, both the forefinger and the thumb remaining 
stretched upwards. 

T. A. G. Rao rightly observes that ‘ vismaya-hasta 
indicates astonishment and wonder. In this pose the fore¬ 
arm is held up with the fingers of the hand pointing up and 
the palm turned away from the observer (PI. IV, Fig. 4).’ 
The relief illustrating the CandeSanugrahamurti of Siva in 
the Kailasanatha temple at Conjeeverarn, belonging to the 
Pallava period, shows the father of Candela ‘ fallen on the 
ground, with his left hand held in the vismaya pose ’ 
(for the story and its illustration, cf. Rao, op. cit., Vol. II, 
p. 209 and PI. XLIX, Fig. 2). It will be of use to refer 
here to the Figure No. 3 in Plate IV of my book; the draw¬ 
ing is based on a railing pillar relief of the Saka-Kushan 
period in the collection of the Mathura Museum. A male 
figure is shown sfanding with the index and middle fingers 
placed on his chin. The figure has been rightly identified 
by V. S. Agrawala and B. S. Upadhya as the young hermit 
Rijyaifyhga; they observe, ‘ This mudra is indicative of 
astonishment ( vismaya) and reflection ( vitarka). The eye¬ 
balls are turned upwards and the whole expression is one 
of deliberation in which an awareness of the immediate 
surroundings is absent. Satisfaction beams on the face.’ 
The story of Ri>iya6rhga is often narrated at length in the 
Brahmanical and Buddhist literature and the most sugges¬ 
tive moment in it is that in which the young Bralunac&rin 
for the first time beholds a maiden ; the artist has chosen 
this moment and has very effectively portrayed the pleasant 
wonder of the unsophisticated youth wb.en sex consciousness 
was being aroused in his mind. 1 The handposes which are 

1 For the identification of this relief, cf. ' A relief of $ 9 ya 6 ?hga 
in the Mathura Museum’, in J. I. 0. 8. A., Vol. IV, No. I, pp. 62-4, 
PI. XI; see also V. S. Agrawala, Handbook to the Sculptures- in the 
Mathura Museum, p. 42, PI. XVI, Fig. 58. . 
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depicted in Figures 6 and 7 in Plate No. Ill of my book 
should be studied now. The former figure which is based 
on the bronze statuette of Harpocrates (thus identified by 
Marshall) unearthed at Taxila shows the right hand of the 
child god raised towards his face with the index finger 
placed on the chin in token of silence. The latter is 
sketched from a four-armed Visnu image from Khajuraho 
whose front left hand is shown in similar pose (the index 
finger here more suggestively touches the left corner of the 
lower lip); this is one of the most unique representations of 
Vi§iau and no text is known to me which enjoins that Visnu 
is to be shown in such a pose. Upadhya and Agrawala have 
very correctly drawn our attention in their article above to 
the Kumarasambhava passage which describes Nandi guarding 
the entrance of Siva’s place of meditation : “ Nandi posted 
at the entrance of the bower, having a golden-staff resting 
against his forearm, bade the Ganas to observe stillness with 
a gesture in which a finger of his right hand touched his 
mouth.” 1 The bronze image of Hanuman, one of the four 
(the others being of Rama, Lak§tuana and Slta) belonging 
to the temple of ShermadevI in the Tinnevelly district of the 
Madras Presidency, shows his right hand placed upon the 
mouth indicating the attitude of silent respect and ungrudging 
obedience of the devoted follower. 2 Figure 21 in Plate II of 

1 Kumdrasambhavam, III, 41: Laldgrhadvdragato’iha nandl 
vamaprakoslharpitahcmaveiiah | Mukhdrpitaikdhguhsamjilayaiva ina 
capaldyeti gundn vya n at sit || For the Harpocrates figure, e/. Marshall, 
A guide to Taxila, p. 79, PI. XV; according to him, it is a late 
Hellenistic work. Vogel identified the Itsyadrhga figure as ‘ probably 
a Yak? a of a fashionable type,’ suggesting that its pose resembled 
that of Harpocrates (Art Asiatica, Vol. XV, p. 102 ), but this suggestion 
was rightly challenged by Agrawala and Upadhya. For the Khajuraho 
Vifpu, see J. 1. 0. 8. A., Vol. I, p. 103, PI. XXX. 

2 T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, Pi.*LTV. Another bronze 
figure of the same monkey-god hailing from Ramesvaram portrays 
the identical pose. 
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my book is also another uonatned handpose where two 
fingers (index and thumb) are put inside the mouth in order 
to produce some whistling sound ; the left hand is shown 
in that pose, while the right one waves high one end of 
the scarf worn by the figure. This drawing is based on 
a deva figure from Bharhut relief depicting the victory 
of Buddha over Mara (Barua, Bharhut, Vol. Ill, PI. 
XXXVII). Exactly the same posture is shown on similar 
figures appearing in the scene of Buddha’s birth in 
numerous reliefs from Gandharn. The waving of the 
cloth is called cellukhepa in Pali and is expressive of the 
great joy of the waver; the left hand pose, thus, is also 
of similar import. Even now boys who are able to do it 
uses the above expressive pose to give vent to their joy 
by whistling. I may say that I have not met with any 
such pose in my study of the Brahmanical sculptures of 
different periods. 

A somewhat detailed reference has been made to the 
various handposes which are usually depicted in the images 
of the Hindu divinities and their attendants. The bhu- 
sparfa or bhiiniisparia pose, in which the left hand rests 
on the lap with palm outward and the right touches the 
seat below, is particularly associated with Buddhist icono¬ 
graphy. This pose illustrates the story of Buddha’s calling 
the earth as his witness for testifying his right to sit 
on the Vajrasana under the Bodhi tree, which was 
challenged by Mara, just prior to his enlightenment. 
Griinwedel has remarked that * certain hand-postures 
attached themselves to particular legends and the position 
of the hands in the chief figure becomes an indication of 
the legend ’ ( Buddhist Art, p. 177). This observation 
is mainly applicable to the two, viz., the dharmacakra and the 
bhusparfa-mudra ; both these were principally connected 
with Buddhism and in developed Mahayana iconography, 
they were the typical handposes of the two DhySnl 
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Buddhas, viz., Vairocana and Ak^obhya respectively. The 
nearest approach of the latter pose in Hindu iconography 
is to be found in the two-armed figure of Nara in the 
Deogarh relief already noted where the god is seated in the 
ardha-paryahka fashion on a raised seat with the index 
and the middle fingers of his left hand touching his seat; 
but unlike the Buddhist mode of representing the mudra, 
we find here the palm of the hand as turned outward. 

A few remarks about the complicated handposes which 
are reproduced by me in Plate V are necessary. I have 
already shown that these were mainly ritualistic in 
character adopted by the sadhalca in the performance of his 
sadhana or the bhakta in the worship of the deity of his 
choice. I have selected at random the eight mudras from 
the manuscript text in order to show how the particular 
postures adopted by the sadhaka in the most intricate 
processes of bis sadhana are indicative of the ideas contained 
in the mantras uttered by him with every different pose. 
The eight mantras associated with eight figures are thus 
laid down in the text: 1 . Om vajranalahandaha-pathama- 
bhafljana hum ; 2.0m vajrapata hrirri ; 3 . Om vajrapuspe 
svaha ; 4. Om vajradvi(dl)pe svaha; 5. Om vajramkuh ja ; 
6. Om vajranaivedya svaha; 7. Om sarvvatathagatasiddhi- 
vajrasamaya tistha esastvam dharayami vajrasattva hi hi 
hi hi humiti ; 8. Orri sarvvavit vajradhupe tram. Now, 
'the ideological association of the mudras numbering 1, 2, 
3, 7 and 8 with the different mantras are not difficult to 
follow; Nos. 4, 5 and 6 -in some mystic way may contain 
the outline representation of a lamp, an elephant-goad 
an! a pot of offering. Tt may be noted here that the 
nivedya or naivedya mudra outlined by Poduval is closely 
similar to No. 6 in my plate; I may also observe that the 
Brahmin priests when they dedicate any naivedya (or 
offering) to the deity usually adopt this mudra and taking 
a flower with the tips of the index fingers of the two 
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interlocked hands drop it on the naivedya. The waving 
flames of fire, the hands tied by a noose (pah) and the 
offering of a palmful of flowers to the deity are charac¬ 
teristically expressed by Figs. 1, 2 and 3; Fig. 7 expresses 
the invocation of the success attained by all Tathagatas, 
symbolised here by the vajra and ghanta (bell, does 
it also indicate time?) and asking it to stay with the 
sddhaka, as he holds these symbols in his hand; Fig. 8 
simply shows the incense-burner with smoke issuing 
from it held in the right hand, the left hand being placed 
below. 1 

The Dhruvaberas or the principal types of Visnu images 
are grouped under three broad heads, viz., sthanaka 
(standing), dsawi. (seated) and hyana (recumbent), in the 
Vaikhdnasdgama text. The images of the other gods and 
their attendants also are represented in one or other of the 
first two attitudes, the recumbent ones being very rare. 
Several varieties of images also are to be found in dancing 
or flying pose, the latter being mostly used in the represen¬ 
tation of such accessories as the Vidyadharas and others. 
In the case of standing images, different types of stance 
are met with, while there are numerous varieties of sitting 
postures in which the seated images are shown. Four 


1 The text from which the above poses as well as the 
mantras are taken is a late 18th century Vajrayana one collected 
by P. C. Bagclii from Nepal. In its colophon I read, 1 Iti irimaccha- 
kyardja-durgatipariiodhanamukydkhyana heguri {?) samdpta \ Samvat 
916 paufaiukle ekddasl brhaspativdra kunhu(?) | Suvaryapanari- 
mahanagare idntighatamahdsthdne hemdkaramahdvihdravesijta tarri 
ldcchito(?) rathyakdvdhdrayd(?) irlvajrdcdrya namasanigati nathaja(?) 
tha(?) durgatipariiodhana-samddbi-thamanam (?) coydjura(?) 6ubhah\\' 
The language is corrupt Sanskrit and there seems to be some inter¬ 
mixture of Newari in it. The date 915 Newar Samvat corresponds 
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different standing postures were usually adopted by the 
Indian iconographer in the representation of the sthanaka- 
mtirtis ; these postures are usually called ‘bhahgas, i.e., 
flexions or attitudes.’ They were samabhafiga or samapada, 
abhahga, tribhanga and atibhahga. The first denotes the 
equipoised body where * the right and left of the figure are 
disposed symmetrically, the sutra or plumb line passing 
through the navel, from the crown of the head to a point 
midway between the heels * (Tagore). Thus, the weight of 
the whole body is equally distributed on both the legs and 
the poise is firm and erect, there being no bend in the body. 
Many are the Indian images which are shown in this 
attitude, the most typical being the early and late figures of 
the Jain Tlrthankaras whose hands also hang straight down 
by their sides without showing the least bend in them 
(kayotsarga). The Brahmanical and Buddhist divinities 
when they are depicted in the above attitude usually show 
various dispositions of their hands, either according to the 
nature of the ideas expressed by them or according to the 
type of the weapon or emblem held in them. Sirima-devata 
and many other Vyantara-devatas on the Bharhut railing 
stand in the samabhafiga attitude. Figures 7, 8, and 20 in 
Plate I (varieties of Siva on Ujjain and Audumbara coins), 
Figure I in Plate VII (Gaja-LaksmI on some coins of 
Azilises), Figure 7 in Plate IX (Mahasena on Huvisbka’^ 
coins) and Figure 2 in Plate X (Gaja-LaksmI on a Bhita 
seal) are shown in the above pose. Abhafiga is that form of 
standing attitude ‘ in which the plumb-line or the centre 
line, from the crown of the head to a point midway between 
the heels, passes slightly to the right of the navel ’ (Tagore). 
In other words, in this form, a slight bend both in the 
upper and the lower halves of the figure is definitely 
perceptible. Many also are the Indian images which are 
represented in this pose ; Figures 13 and 19 in Plate I (Siva 
on some Ujjain coins and the same god on some coins of 

87—1307B 
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Wema Kadphises), Figures 4, 5 and 7 in Plate VII (Vi$nu 
on a Kusban seal, IIm& on some coins of Huvishka a 
goddess with cakra on Maues’ coins), Figures 2, 5 and 6 in 
Plate VIII (Siva on some coins of Maues, as well as of 
Huvishka-Fig. 4 on a seal of the Saka period has, however, 
been identified as Poseidon trampling on a bull-shaped river 
god), the figures of Siva and Skanda Kutnara Vigakha on 
Huvishka’s coin reproduced in Plate IX (Figs. 1, 2 and 8), 
Ganga and Saraswati (?) in Plate X (Figs. 1 and 3, Fig. 1 
shows Ganga on the elephantine Makara on the reverse side 
of the Tiger-slayer type coins of Samudra Gupta and Fig. 3, 
possibly Saraswati on those of Narendra-vinata, a Bengal 
king of the late Gupta period) can be described as standing 
in the abhanga pose. The tribhahga pose has been described 
by A. N. Tagore as one in which ‘ the centre line passes 
through the left (or right) pupil, the middle of the chest, 
the left (or right) of the navel, down to the heels. The 
lower limbs, from the hips to the feet, are displaced to the 
right (or left) of the figure, the trunk between the hips and 
neck, to the left (or right), while the head leans towards 
the right (or left).’ It should be noted that the number of 
bends in the figure is three and thus, the name is quite 
appropriate. The pose may not be as common as the 
above two, but it is also used in the monographic art of 
ancient and mediaeval India, especially in the representa¬ 
tions of goddesses and other attendants of principal deities. 
RsyaSrnga on the Mathura railing (PI. IV, Fig. 3) and the 
goddess on certain copper coins of Azes, tentatively identified 
by me as Durga (PI. VIII, Fig. 6) are undoubtedly depicted 
in the tribhanga pose. Atibhahga has rightly been described 
by A. N. Tagore as really an emphasised form of the 
tribhafiga, the sweep of the tribhanga curve being consider¬ 
ably enhanced. The upper portion of the body above the 
limbs below are thrown to right or left, backwards or 
forwards, like * a tree caught in a storm,’ This type is 
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comparatively rarely represented in Indian art and is used in 
the depiction of dynamic action on the part of the divinity ; 
several Ugra (terrific) forms of Saiva and Sakta deities and 
the various Krodha-devatas of the Vajrayana Buddhism are 
usually depicted in this manner. Qteference may be made 
here to the alidha and pratydlldha poses in which some 
sthanakamurtis are shown. Alidhapada, which is sometimes 
loosely called dlldhdsana, denotes that particular mode of 
standing in which the right knee is thrown to the front 
and the leg retracted, while pratyalldhapada is just its 
opposite; both these attitudes are adopted in shooting 
arrows and one of the earliest depictions of these poses is to 
be found in the two arrow-shooting figures of Usa and 
Pratyusa, the two goddesses ' of dawn accompanying 
Surya in the old stone railing at Bodh Gaya. In a 
fragmentary Gandhara relief in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, Surya is seated on a chariot and one of the arrow¬ 
shooting figures is present, the other being broken awayy 
Another very early representation of the alidha pose is 
outlined in the drawing No. 25 in Plate I, which is based 
on a figure appearing on some punch-marked coins among 
the Purnea hoard. Siva appearing on the Sirkap bronze 
seal of Sivaraksita and on some copper coins of Maues (Pigs. 
1 and 3, PI. VIII) is shown in the same posture, though 
he is not depicted as shooting arrows. Tantrasara describes 
the Brahraanical goddess Tara, ideologically similar to the 
same goddess in the Vajrayana pantheon and most probably 
a borrowal from it, as ‘fierce and standing in the pratydlldha 
attitude ’ (pratydlldha pa dam ghordm). The standing pose 
shown in Figure 28, Plate I (drawing from a figurine on a 
few.punch-marked coins in the Purnea hoard) is very 
interesting. The right knee flexed outwards with the right 
leg crossing the left leg firmly planted reminds us of the 
posture in which some Yak?inTs on Bharhut and Mathura 
railing are depicted ; some mediaeval and modern figures 
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of Kr§na in several of his lilamurtis are also shown in 
this pose. 1 

Mention may be made here of the various poses or 
sthanas in which pictures of gods and men are to be shown, 
according to the Visnudharmoltara. There are as many as 
13 sthanas, viz., pr§thdgata, rjvagata, madhyardha, ardhar- 
dha, sdcikrtamukha, nata, gandaparavrtta, prsthagata (?), 
parhagata, ullepa, calita, uttana and valita. The above 
poses are characterised by the position of the legs and feet 
which are varied by a series of motions like vatiakha, alldha 
and pratyalidha (poses peculiar to arches— Tatra vaiiakham- 
alidharri pratyalldham ca dhanvinam), citragomntrakagata (?) 
and visama (peculiar to wielders of sword and shield), 
calita, khalita (balita ?), dyasta (ayata ?) and alidhaikapada 
(peculiar in turn to the holders of a spear, a tomara, i.e., 
an iron club, a stone and a bhindipala, i.e., a small javelin 
or dart to be thrown at the enemy), saoalgita (in a sort of 
gallop ?—pose peculiar to the persons who hold a wheel, 
a trident, a mace* a kunapa, i.e., a kind of spear). The 
above varieties of the positions of legs and feet are in 
addition to the two principal groups of standing postures, 
viz., sama and arddhasama or asama which are respectively 
well-planted and in motion ( Sama&arddhasamah padah 
susthitdni calani ca I Samasamapadastharp ca dvividharri 
sthanakani bhavet II ). Samapada is also known as the 
stauce which is padabhuyistha (feet firmly and squarely 
planted?), while the other type (i.e., asama or arddhasama 
should be (known as) mandala (in rotatory motion; 
Tadgatva pddabhuyis^ham sthanarp samapadarp smrtam I 

Mapialahca dvitlyarp syat .). One foot firmly planted, the 

other shown in moving posture is really the arddha-samapdda 

1 The names of the ^principal standing poses described above 
ore from A. N. Tagore’s ‘ Some Notes on Indian Artistic Anatomy ’ 
(published by the Indian Society of Oriental Art), pp. 11-13. 
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or ekasamapada, as seems to be the sense in the descriptijn 
of the standing pose of the female figures in the text. The 
author of the Visnudharmottara describes the attitude in 
which the female figures are to be shown in this manner— 

‘ one of the legs (should be) in the samasthana (straighlly 
planted), the other in the vidgala (does it refer to the 
manner of showing one leg crossing the other firmly planted 
leg?— cf. Fig. 28 in Plate 1, it is a female figure as is clear 
from the big braid behind the head), the body should be 
shown in a graceful manner, sometimes held by supports, 
charming with its grace and dalliance, with the front part 
of the loins being broad and spacious, with one leg firm and 
well-adjusted—thus should a sage paint a female figure.’ J 

1 The above extracts are from Vimudharmottara, 13k. Ill, Cb. 
39, verses 39-50. The description of the postures is introduced there 
to show how they can be painted with the help of decrease and 
increase (kyaya and vrddhi , translated by St. Kramrisch as ‘the 
science of foreshortening'). Kramrisch’s translation of many of the 
above passages seems to me somewhat inaccurate. Verses49-50 read— 
Ekapddasamasthdnain dvithyena tu vidgalam I Sarirarp, ea salllain 
sydt 8dva8\ambhaih kvaciddhrtam (in the edited text the reading is 
kvaciddrutam which is evidently incorrect) || LUdvildsavibhrantaip 
viidlajaghanasthalam I Sthiraikapadavinyasarn slrirupam vilikhed - 
budhah || These have been translated by her in the following way— 
‘ The bight (lit. running away) of stout men is m some cases depicted 
with one leg in a straight position and w;th the other (placed in such 
a way that) the wanton body should be (shown) with the neck 
ntretched forward. The learned painter should paint a female figure 
with one foot calmly advanced, with the part about the hips and 
loins broad and burned, on account of amorous dalliance.' There can 
be little doubt that both the couplets, my translation of which is 
given above, describe the standing pose of a female figure. Tne 
passages are bristling in technical terms, many of which may not be 
correctly printed in the text; the significance §f a good many of them 
again is unknown to us at present and so the task of translating them 
is extremely difficult. I myself have not attempted to translate 
literally some of the terms quoted by me. 
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Only a small number of the multifarious poses noted above 
from the Viwudharmottara, however, though they could all 
be painted by skilled artists on canvas, wall or such other 
objects, were actually used by the image-makers of ancient 
and mediaeval India in the depiction of the cult-deities and 
their attendants. Moreover, it was the lyrical painting 
(vainika) which was very rich in * ideal proportion and in 
poses ( pramariasthana-lambhadhya ) and which dealt with 
‘happenings on earth, not with the iconography of the 
gods.’ As Coomaraswamy remarks, ‘ the action will 
require the representation of many different positions and 
movements, not merely the frontal pose appropriate to the 
image of a god ’ ( J . A. O. S., Vol. 52, 1932, p. 15).. That 
the ‘ frontal pose ’ was the most appropriate one in the 
depiction of the cult deity is proved by the 51st verse of the 
chapter on Pratimalaksana in the Brhatsamhita ; it says 
that the image which leans to the left side causes harm to 
the wife and that leaning to the right diminishes the span 
of life (of the donor;— Vamavanatd patnlni daksinavinata 
hinastyayuh). 

Various kinds of asanas are prescribed for different types 
of divinities in the iconographic texts. The Ahirbudhnya- 
sairihita (Ch. 30) mentions as many as eleven principal 
asanas such as cakra, padma, kiirma, mayura, kaikkuta, vira, 
tvastika, bhadra, sirriha, mukta and gomukha (Gakrarn padma- 
sanam kurmam mayUrani kaikkutam tatha I Virasanatft 
smstikani ca bhadram simhasanam tatha II Muktasanarp 
gomukhamcamukhycinyetanindrada II). After naming them, 
the author describes each type of the sitting posture in detail; 
all these are evidently yogic asanas adopted by a yogi as aids 
to "his concentration. It should be noted that in the above 
list some can be understood to mean the particular animal 
or object whose name is associated with them. Thus, 
kurmOsana in one context may mean that it is the 
tortoise which serves as the seat (of a particular god or 
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goddess— cf. the river goddess Yamuna who ts kurma- 
santi) while in unother would indicate that type of 
sitting pose in which * the legs are crossed so as to make 
the heels come under the glutuse3 ( Gudham nipidya 
yulphabhyarp vyutkramena samahitah I Etatkurmdsanam 
proktam yogasiddhikararp param n). The earliest example 
of this sitting posture, as I have elsewhere suggested, is 
probably to be found in the seated prototypes of Siva-PaSu- 
pati on some Mohenjo-daro and Harappa seals. Padmasana, 
may very well signify a lotus as the seat of the deity; but as 
a particular type of sitting posture it can be described as 
one in which ‘the two legs are kept crossed so that the feet 
are brought to rest on the thighs’ ( Urvorupari samsthapya 

ubhe padatale sukham i Padmasanamidam proktam .). 

The kukkutasana as a sitting posture is a variety of padma¬ 
sana, where the whole weight of the body rests on two arms 
placed on the ground on both sides, the body thus hanging 
in the air ( Padmasanamadhisthaya janvantaravinissrtau I 
Karau bhumau nivetyaitad vyomasthah kukkutasanam i). 
When the thighs are placed together and the left foot rests 
upon the right thigh and the left thigh on the right foot it 
is known as virasana (Ekatroruni samsthapya padamekam- 
athetaram I Urum pade nive&yaitadvirasanamudahrlam ")• 
In the bhadrasana, the heels of the legs which cross each 
other are placed under the testes and the two big toes of the 
feet are held by the hands. Rao says that ‘in the simhasana 
the legs are crossed as in the kurmasana; and the palms of 
the hands, with the fingers kept stretched out, rest supinely 
upon the thigh, while the mouth is kept open and the eyes 
are fixed upon the tip of the nose ( Nasagra-nyastanayano 
vyattavaktra rjussudhth). A few of the eleven yogic asanas 
as mentioned in the Ahirbudhnyasamhita have been described 

W *4 

above; many more are to be found in Tantric and other 
texts. The Niruktatantra, as quoted in the Sabdakalpa- 
druma, refers to innumerable asanas (as many as 84 lacs), 
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but specially selects two among them, viz., siddh&sana and 
kamaldsana. But in the representations of the deities and 
their accessories, very few of them are actually used. The 
most commonly depicted sitting posture among the above is 
the padmasana which is illustrated by Fig. 5 in Plate III. 
Vir&sana is the mode in which the Indians usually sit and 
is illustrated by Figures 15 and 18 in the same plate (No. 15 
from an Ujjain coin, No. 18 from a Bharhut relief). The 
Aihole figure of Visnu described by T. A. G. Rao as Vlra- 
sanamurti does not actually sit in the virasana mode, but 
in an easy pose which is known as sukhasana, where one 
leg generally the left one rests on the seat while the right 
knee is raised upwards on the seat and the right arm rests 
on the nised knee. 1 The figure of 8iva seated on his 
mount in Figure 7, Plate X, is also depicted in a pose some¬ 
what similar to that of Aihole Visnu (it is a gem intaglio 
formerly in the Pearse collection now acquired by the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta). A yogic asana which is some¬ 
times to be found in the representations of deities but which 
is not included in the above list is the utkutikasana where 
one sits with his heels kept close to the bottom and with 
the back slightly curved and the forearms resting on the 
knees raised above the seat. In order to keep the knees in 
the above position, a cloth band known as yogapatta is tied 
round the raised knees (PI. IV, Fig. 5). The sitting 


1 For the Aihole Visnu figure, see T. A. G. Kao, op. oil., 
Vol. I, PI. XXX. On the obverse of the coins of Narendravinata, 
the king is shown as sealed on a couch in a similar pose, the 
difference l)iog in the left knee being flexed upwards and the right 
leg bent at the knee resting on the seat. This pose is also sometimes 
described as maharajallld. The Simhanada variety of Avalokitefivara 
and the Maiijuvara one of Mafijutirl Bodhisettvas are usually depicted 
iu this pose. 
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posture is used in some images of seated Eevala Narasimha 
( cf . the Halebidu figure illustrated by T. A. G. Rao in his 
boob, Vol. I, PI. XLII) and of LakulI6a the founder of the 
Paiupata sect. Figure 2 in Plate IV shows a Yaksa, found 
at Maholi near Mathura and now in the Mathura Museum, 
who has a band passing round his raised left knee and his 
projecting belly. Paryahkdsana can be understood in the 
sense of a sitting posture in which both the legs are made 
to dangle down from whatever type of seat the figure sits 
on; this type of sitting posture is sometimes curiously 
described as ‘ seated in an European fashion.’ Seated 
figures of Maitreya in mediaeval Buddhist art are very 
frequently depicted in the above mode ; the figure of Ambika 
on the reverse side of some coins of the Chandragupta- 
Kumaradevi type sits on her lion mount in the above pose 
(PI. X, Fig. 8). Vajraparyaiika, baddhapadmasana and 
vajrasana —all seem to denote the type of sitting attitude, 
similar to padmasana. The Tantrasara describes vajrasana 
as that kind of asana in which the feet are placed on the 
thighs one upon another with the toes shown upwards and 
on which the hands are placed ( Urvvoh padau kramannyaset 
krtva pratyanmukhanguli I Karau nidadhyadakhyatarri vajra- 
sanamanuttamam) . The Vajrayana sadhanas describe a 
type of Buddba image known as Vajrasana Buddha where 
the god is seated in the above pose with this difference that 
only his left hand with palm upwards is placed on his lap 
and the right touches the lotus-seat on which he is seated 
(i bhusparSamudra ). The oblong seat beneath the Bodhi-tree 
is also described as Vajrasana or the diamond throne in 
Buddhist texts. One of the commonest types of sitting 
modes is the arddhaparyahkasana, known also as lalitasana 
or lalitaksepa, in which one leg, usually the left leg, is tucked 
up on the seat, while the right one dangles down along it. 
Many Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain deities who are 
profusely endowed with ornaments are often depicted in this 
89—1807B 
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curious at all when we know that she is endowed with all 
that is terrific and hideous in mythology and art; she is 
described as ■pi&ita&ana (carrion-eater), holder of a khatvahga 
(the osseous shaft of the forearm capped by a skull) and a 
flesbless skeleton goddess (kahkall). Simhasana is a four¬ 
legged seat usually rectangular in shape ; its legs are carved 
in the shape of four lions, thus laying special stress on its 
name. Some ancient and mediaeval Buddha figures have 
been found, below whose seat are carved one or two lions; 
but this has been explained as symbolising the idea of 
Gotama Buddha as the lion of the Sakyas (Sakyasimha). 

Sayana or fully recumbent images of Hindu divinities 
are extremely few and far between. All that are known to 
me are principally associated with the Visnuite pantheon, 
though in some late mediaeval and modern Sakti images, 
such as those of Kali, Siva is depicted lying on his back 
under the feet of the principal deity as in the case of the 
Muyalaka or Apasmarapurusa (personifying the evil of 
ignorance) wriggling beneath the feet of Siva Nataraja. 
Again, in some iconographic reliefs (showing a definitely 
sectarian bias) a god of one sect is sometimes shown lying 
prone under the feet of a deity belonging to another different 
sect Thus, in the Sarabhamurti of Siva, Narasimha, i.c., 
the man-lion incarnation of Visnu is thus shown underneath 
the curious hybrid form of Siva as Sarabha; in some 
Vajrayana Buddhist images, Ganapati the cult deity of 
one of the five principal Brahmanical cults is also depicted 
in this attitude in the pedestals of such deities like Parija- 
savari, Aparajita and others (in this case, Ganapati may 
symbolise the obstacles in the' way of the sQdhaka, of which 
he is the remover according to the Hindu mythology, cf. 
his name Vighnantaka). If we leave them aside, all of 
which are in the way of subordinate figures, the two 
principal types of fully recumbent images belonging, to the 
Brahmanical and Buddhist pantheon are those of &e$a£ayana 
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of Vi§pu and the Mahaparinirvanamurti of Buddha. 
JalaSayin and Vatapatra^ayin aspects of Visnu, which are 
ideologically similar to his Se§a6ayanamurti are also re¬ 
presented in this particular attitude; JalaSayin is the same 
as Sesasayana, while the Va^apatrasayin aspect shows the 
god as an infant lying on a banyan leaf floating in the 
waters, and sucking one of his big toes. The He§a&iyana 
or AnantaSayana depicts the adult god recumbent on the 
folds of Adi or Ananta Naga, the hoods of the latter serving 
as a canopy over his head; there are several other figures 
shown round him, the chief among whom is Laksmi or 
BhudevI who is shampooing his legs. In the terracotta 
relief from the brick temple at Bhitargaon (5th century 
A.D.) and the stone relief from the stone temple at Deogarh 
(6th century A.D.), the demons Madhu and Kaitabha in a 
fighting mood are also shown by his side. This type of 
Vi§nu image is one of the commonest images enshrined in 
the main sanctum of the South Indian Vaisnava shrines of 
some antiquity and importance ; there it is specially desig¬ 
nated as Ranganatha or Raiigaswami. Really however, 
this type is nothing but an elaborate plastic representa¬ 
tion of the cosmic god Narayana who is one of the 
components in the cult picture of Bhagavatism or 
Vaispavism, the other principal constituents being 
Vasudeva and Visnu. The Manumnhita (I, 10) and the 
Mahdbharata (XII, 341) record that the waters were 
called Naras because they were the sons of Nara and since 
they were the first resting place of Prajapati, so he came to 
be known a3 Narayana. 1 The ideology underlying the 

1 Apo nara iti proktd dpo vai narasunavafy i Td yadasyayanam 
purvani tasmdnndrdyanah smrtafy \\ The Mahdbharata couplet is in a 
slightly altered form :—NivrUilaksatyo dharmastathdbhyudayiko 'pi ca\ 
Naratyamayanarfi khydtamahamekah sanatanafy \\ Apo nara iti proktd 
dpo vai nara&unavaJj, i Ayanan m i mama tatpurvamato Narayayo- 
hyaham u 
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concept of Narayana even goes back to the age of the Rgveda 
where the original principle known as Vi&vakarman is 
described in this manner : ‘ That which is beyond the sky, 

beyond the earth, beyond gods and spirits,—what earliest 
embryo did the waters contain, in which all the gods were 
beheld? The waters contained that earliest embryo in 
which all the gods were collected. One (receptacle) rested 
upon the navel of the unborn, wherein all beings stood.’ 1 
This explanation of the recumbent images of Vii-tpu shows 
the ideological difference that exists between them and the 
Mahaparinirvana figures of Buddha. The Ananta^ayana- 
murti of Visnu sculptured in one of the side niches of the 
Deogarh temple just referred to is one of the finest presenta¬ 
tions of this motif in Indian art. Parnell detected in it a 
real resemblance with the Stockholm Bndymion and Smith 
endorsed his view; the latter scholar after reproducing both 
the figures side by side, observed, ‘ The peculiar character 
of the Gupta sculpture seems to me to be undoubtedly 
derived from Greece. There is no direct copying of 
Hellenistic models as there was in the Gandhara school, but 
I feel sure that somehow or other the Gupta artist drank at the 
fountain of Greek inspiration.’ 2 Smith himself says in the 
same connection that the Deogarh relief is thoroughly Indian 
in its theme and treatment, although the artist 1 has felt 
and understood the European sculptor’s conception of a 
beautiful pose.’ It should be noted, however, that the 
resemblance, how far real may be a matter of opinion, exists, 
only in the placing of the legs in both the figures; a careful 
scrutiny will show that the head, the attitude of the hands 
and many other features are entirely different in the two 

1 R. V. t X, 82, 5 and 6; Pare diva para end prthivya paro 
devebhimsurairyadasti I Kam svidgarbhani prathamayi dadhra apo 
yatra samagacchamta viive i Ajasya ndbhdvadhyeJcamarpiiam yasmin- 
vi&vdni bhuvandni tasthul), it 

2 Oat. Asiatische ZeiUchrift , 1914, p. 26, Fige, 17 and 18. 
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reliefs. It will be too much to say on the basis of a slight 
parallelism in the display of legs of two recumbent figures 
that the sculptor of one of them was indebted for his 
conception of the recumbent pose and its presentation to that 
of the other. 

I have already referred to several Nrtyamurtis of 
Brahmanical deities like Siva, Krsna and others while 
explaining the handpose known as dandahasta or gajahasta. 
Of them, those of Siva are the most variegated and remark¬ 
able ones. Siva, according to the Hindu mythology, is a 
great master in the art of dancing. In fact nrtya&astra 
is specially associated with this great god. The Visnu- 
dharmottara (Bk. Ill, ch. 73, vv. 4G-8) tells us that 
Mahe^vara represents the science of dancing as the various 
other sciences like itihasa (history), dhonurveda (archery), 
ayurveda (medicine), phalaveda (fruit-culture), pancaralra 
(a religious system), pMupata (another religious system) 
etc. are represented by Prajapati, Satakratu (Indra), 
Dhanvantari, Mahl (the Earth goddess), Samkarsana and 
Rudra respectively. The NatyaMstra of Bharata mentions 
as many as one hundred and eight modes of dancing and 
the Saivagamas also state that 8iva knew the same number 
of dancing modes. According to the Visnudharmottara 
(Bk. Ill, ch. 2, vv. 1-9), the knowledge of iconography 
depends on the correct understanding of the rules of Gitra 
(sculpture in the round, relievo and pictorial representations), 
a true mastery in the latter again is unattainable without a 
knowledge of the art of dancing which again is supplemen¬ 
tary to one’s full acquaintance with the science of music. 1 

1 Coomaraswamy says, ‘certain of the dance poses possess not 

merely a general linguistic, but also a special hieratic significance. 

Many of the gods are themselves dancers, and, in particular, the 
everlasting operation of creation, continuance, and destruction—the 
Eternal Becoming, infotmed by All-pervading Energy—is marvellously 
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The 26th chapter of the Book III of the same text deals 
with names and descriptions of various types of hand 
postures which are adopted in the different modes of dance 
(nrtyahastavyavasthavarnana). These names are :— caturasra, 
vrtta, laghumukha, arala, hhatakamukha, abiddha, vakrasam- 
cyasva(?), recita, arddharectia, avahitthah, pallavita, 
nitamba, kehbardham, latakhya, karihasta (the same as 
gajahasta or dandahusta discussed above), pahsoddyota * 
arthaC?)bardhita, garudapakm, dandapaksa, urdhvamanda- 
laja, parh'amandalaja, parSvardhamandala, uromandah, 
istavastika, avanl, padmak.au$ika, alipallava, ulvana, lalita 
and balita. To the above fairly formidable list will have 
to be added twenty-two asamyuia and thirteen samyuta- 
hastas, the names of some of which are already familiar to us. 

I have referred earlier in this chapter to Poduval’s division 
of the handposes into two groups, viz., samyvta and 
asamyuta ; our text here names the constituents of each 
group. The following are the asamyutahastas adopted by one 
expert in dancing :— pataka, tripataka, kartare{i)mukha, 
ardhacandra, ata(ra?)la, guru(4uka)tunda, musti, iikhira 
(should be &ikhara\ kapittha, khatakamukha, sucyardha, 
padmakoSa, ntrgafirsa, mrga, lamgula, kalapadma, catura, 
bhramara, hamsasya, hamsapaksa, samdam&a and mukula. 

The thirteen samyutahastas are :— amjali, kapota, karkata, 
svustika, khataka, vardhamcina, utsahga, nisidha, dola, 
puspaputa , makara, gajadanta and avahittha (vardhamcina is 
again mentioned after this, but ■ that would enhance the 
number to 14). The above list is to a great extent similar 
to the various nrtyahastas mentioned in the Ndtyatastra of - 
Bharata and there seems to be very little doubt that much of 
it, if not all, was borrowed from the same work. The names 

represented in the dance of Siva. He also exhibits dances of triumph 
and destruction.' Coomaraswamy and Qopalskrisbnayya, op. c it., 
24-25. 
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of some of these handposes were also used iu the denomina¬ 
tion of several of the dancing modes which are described in 
detail inBharata’s work. The great temple of Siva-Nataraja 
at Chidamvaram contained systematic illustrations of 
these interesting dance poses and the artists appended fully 
descriptive labels to each. 1 But these sculptures mainly 
carved on the walls flanking the passages in the great 
gopurams of the temple are comparatively late—none of 
them dating from a period further back than the 13th 
century A.D. ; again the reliefs illustrating the karanas 
are mainly those of danseuse. The principal image 
of Siva in the main sanctum of the temple, however, 
depicts him ‘ dancing his cosmic dance, the right foot 
trampling down Mflyalaka, the left raised in the kuncitapada. 
with one right hand sounding the cosmic drum, the other 
in the abhnyahasta, with one left hand holding the fire 
and the other in dandahasta pose.’ 2 Numerous bronze 
replicas of the same type of dancing Siva are found in 

1 The inscribed dance sculptures in the temple were first noticed 
at some length in the Madras Epigraphical Report for 1914 ; but 
the account was not fully comprehensive. V. N. Naidu, S. Naidu 
and V. R. Pantulu, in their joint work on Tandava Laksanam , 
published in 1936 by G. S. Press, Mount Road, Madras, have care¬ 
fully collected much valuable information about them and have 
reproduced the 4th chapter entitled Tandavalaksanam of Bharata's 
Natya$d8ira t with its English translation, side by side. Their repro¬ 
duction of the photographs of the karavas with the English translation 
of the descriptive inscriptions, as well as the glossary explaining the 
highly technical terms furnished by them is extremely useful. 

2 The AmSumadbheddgama and Vttarakdmikdgama give a full 
description of this dance pose. The former names it as the first 
kind of dance and describes eight different other modes, though it 
says that in all there are 108 different kinds. The latter calls the 
Nataraja dance as bhujangatrasa ; b ut tbe # bhujahgatrasita, karaya 
No. 24 in the list of 108 dances in the Tandavalaksana chapter of 
Bharata’s Nafyaidstra, is somewhat different. 

3&—1807£ 
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Southern India, but most of them belong to the 14th or 
16th century A.D. or even later. Mach earlier figures of 
Siva dancing in various ways have been found in the 
Brahmanical cave shrines at Ellora and T. A. G. Rao has 
rendered useful service to students of iconography by 
recognising in them two of the karanas or dance poses 
described in detail in Bharata’s work. Plates LXII and 
LXI1I in bis 2nd volume are reproductions of two Ellora 
panels which illustrate the katisama and lalita mode of 
dances as described by Bharata. Several other South 
Indian bronze and stone figures of Siva, of the mediaeval 
period, reproduced by him portray other dance poses such 
as lalata-tilaka, catura and talasamsphotita as delineated 
in the Natya§astra. Siva dancing in the catura mode has 
been recognised as early as in a relief at Badami. The 
mediaeval dancing images of Siva that have been found in 
Eastern India usually show him ten-armed and dancing 
vigorously on the back of bis mount Nandin ; this fits well 
with the Matsyapurdna passage which says that the god 
endowed with ten arms and wielding elephant hyde should 
be shown dancing on bis bull mount (201, 10-11 : Vai&akha- 
sthanakarri krtva nrtyabhinayasamsthitah I Nrtyan daia- 
bhujah karyyo gajacarmadharastatha). In much earlier 
Indian art, especially the central Indian art of the SuDga 
period, many reliefs depict male and female dancers ; 
PI. II, Fig. 23, depicts two of the four dancing apsaras in 
the scene of Mara’s defeat (with none of the karanas in 
the Tdndavalaksaniam could I fully identify these two 
dance types). But, for the earliest Indian representation 
of dancing posture we shall have to go back to the pre¬ 
historic art of the Indus valley. Several female figurines— 
bronze and terracotta ones—have been discovered at 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, which have been explained 
by Marshall and others as dancers. But the most interesting 
discovery, in this connection, is that of a mutilated figure 
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of dark grey slate at Harappa, which has been described 
by Marshall as the statue of a male danseuse. The pose 
of the dancer is full of movement and swing ; he stands 
on his right leg with the body from the waist upwards 
bent well round to the left, both arms thrown out in the 
same direction, and the left leg raised high in front. 
Marshall says, ‘ Although its contours are soft and effeminate, 
the figure is that of a male and it seems likely that it was 
ithyphallic, since the membrum virile was in a separate 
piece. I infer, too, from the abnormal thickness of the 
neck, that the dancer was three-headed or at any rate three¬ 
faced and I conjecture that he may represent youthful Siva 
Nafaraja. On the other hand, it is possible that the head 
was that of an animal.’ 1 Whichever suggestion of Marshall 
be correct, it appears that this is one of the earliest cult- 
objects depicted in the attitude of dancing. 

Another mode in which certain figures were depicted 
in the iconographic art of ancient and mediaeval India is 
the flying one. It is usually adopted in the representation 
of the garland-bearing and flower-throwing attendants or 
accessories of the principal sectarian deity or his emblem. 
The early Buddhist monuments of Bharhut, Sancbi and 
Amaravati, etc., and the Jaina caves of Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri near Bhuvanesvar (Orissa) contain many such 
figures. They are usually divided into two main groups 
by the artists; one group are hybrid in appearance, tbeir 
upper half being human with wings attached to the shoulders, 
their lower half being bird-like, while the others are entirely 
human even without the appendage of wings. According 
to iconographic terminology, the former are the Gandharvas, 
the latter being the. Vidyadharas. The early Mathura 
artists make frequent use of these two types and tbeir 


Marshall, M.I.C., Vol. I, p. 46. 
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tendency to differentiate between them is clear. 1 Pig 9 
in PL IV is based on one of the Vidyadharas shown hover¬ 
ing in the sky with llower basket in his right hand, carved 
on the top part of the prabhavali of the Katra Buddha. 
There are no wings and the artist has in a very characteris¬ 
tic manner suggested the ilying attitude. By the Helleuistic 
craftsmen of Gandhara also the garland bearing cherubim 
aud male and female flying figures were frequently employed. 
The indigenous artists of the Gupta period made occasional 
use of flying couples of Vidyadharas, sometimes the male ones 
carrying swords in their hands (c/. ‘M.A.S.I., No. 25, PI. XV, 
Fig. a); but the hybrid flying figures were not discontinued. 
The Viwudharmottara (Bk. Ill, ch. 42, vv. 9-LO) describes 
this modeof representing the Vidyadhara couple in the follow¬ 
ing manner: Rudrapramanah kartavyastatha vidyadhara 
nrpa I Sapatnika&ca te karya malyalahkaradharinah || Khadga- 
hasta&ca te karya gagane vathava bhuvi l The sculptors of 
the mediaeval period introduce a new canon in their usage 
of these motifs. They not only retain the use of both the 
variants, viz., the Vidyadharas and the Gandharvas, but 
allot well-marked position to both in their comprehensive 
scheme of the decorated stela (prabhavali). The hybrid 
couples, not now in the usual flying pose, are shown 
playing on musical instruments just above the makara motif 
on either side of the central figure, while the entirely human 
garland-bearing figures, sometimes singly aud at other times 
with their consorts borne on their legs, are shown hovering 
on either side of the kirttimukha. The Manasara (p. 370, 
vv. 7-9) describes the Vidyadharas and probably also their 

1 V, A. Smith, ' Jaina Stupa and other antiquitiet of Mathura,’ 
PI. XVI, Fig. 1. Two flying figurines are depicted side by side, the 
one to the left with its mutilated face is purely human while the 
other is a mixed being. Smith says about the former, ' The mutilated 
male figure to the left of the umbrella seems to be intended for a 
Gandharva,’ 
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flying posture in this manner: Puratah prsthapadau ca 
lahgaldkaraveva ca \ Janvairitau hastau gopuroddhrta- 
hastakiu II Evani vidyadharah, proktah sarvabharana- 
bhusitah I The second of the above three lines, especially its 
last part is difficult of interpretation (probably there is some 
mistake here in the text), while the meaning of the third 
line is quite clear. The first line most probably describes 
the flying pose in a very characteristic way; it means ‘with 
ploughshare-like legs (shown) in front of the back.’ This 
appears to be a very significant mode of describing the flying 
posture which is depicted in the late Gupta and mediaeval 
reliefs by the legs flexed backwards near the knees, the feet 
resembling the handle of the plough and the knees, the 
metal ploughshare itself. The Manasara describes the 
Gandharvas, after the manner of their representation in 
mediaeval art, as being not in the flying posture but either 
dancing or standing and playing on musical instruments; 
but their hybrid character is emphasised.' On rare 
occasions, more important divinities are also represented as 
flying in the sky. Thus, the top section of the relief 
showing the AnantaSayana Visnu in the Deogarh temple, 
already referred to, shows divinities like Hara-Parvati, 
Indra and Karttikeya flying in the air; they are seated on 
their respective mounts which, as their tensely strained legs 
and bodies show, are soaring through space. 

Reference in passim may now be made to the conven¬ 
tional representation of the clouds in early and medimval 
Indian art, in order to indicate the firmament through 
which the above figures fly. In the Kushan and early 
Gupta stone reliefs, the sky is hardly indicated on their 

1 Manasara, p. 370, vv. 9-10: Nrtyatp vd vainavaip vdpi 
vaiiakharp sthdnakapi tu vd || Gita-vlna-vidhanaiSca gandharvdiceti 
kathyate \ Caraparp paiusamanam cordhvakayarp tu nardbham^ 
Vadanarp, garudabhavatp bahukau ca pahqayulxtau I 
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background. On early Kushan coins, however, especially 
on some of the coins of Wema Kadphises and Huvishka, 
the imperial busts are shown as rising from the clouds. 
The clouds are suggested by uneven clots or dots clustering 
together below the bust and as the Kushan kings claimed 
to be the sons of heaven, they could very appropriately use 
such as well as other devices such as fire issuing from the 
shoulders, halo encircling their heads, etc., in their busts cn 
the coins (cf. Gardner, B.M.C.C.G.S.I., pp. 124-25, PI. 
XXV, Pigs. 6-9, PI. XXVII, Figs. 8-11, 13, 14 etc.). On a 
fragmentary stone relief in the Gandhara room of the Indian 
Museum, probably depicting the Syama Jataka, the 
antariksa region is indicated not only by the round disc of 
the moon on its top section, but also by blotches of stone in 
an undulating roll suggestive of clouds (cf. N. G. Majumdar, 
A Guide to the Gandhara Sculptures in the Indian Museum, 
Part II, p. 107). In the early and late mediaeval art, 
however, a distinct layer of logenze-shaped stone with wavy 
or undulating sides serves as the background of the garland- 
bearers on the top corners of the prabhavali; it is by this 
device that the artists wauled to indicate the sky full of 
wavy clouds. 

.The Hindus from the very early times were excessively 
fond of displaying ornaments in the images of their gods and 
goddesses. Most part of the body—the head, the ears, 
the nose, the neck, the breasts, the upper and lower arms, 
the palms and fingers, the torso, the waist, the hip, the 
ankles, the feet—had their various appropriate ornaments. 
Grilnwedel long ago observed this innate feature of the 
Indian iconographic art and remarked, * The heroic form 
of Indian sculptured figures has been, and at all times 
remained the same,—they are decked as for gala occasions. 
This form has been preserved with unalterable tenacity 
through the whole history of Indian art, and even in 
neighbouring countries’ (Buddhist Art, p. 33). The 
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principal cult images of some creeds like Buddhism and 
Jainism, heterodox from the Brahraanical Hindu point of 
view, no doubt were free from this peculiar feature; hut 
the ornaments which could not be shown in their case 
were bestowed with greater zeal on the images of most of 
the subordinate deities like the Bodhisattvas and the 
Sasanadevatas. Of all the important types of the male 
Bodhisattvas, only one, viz., Simhanada Lokesvara, is 
known to be without any ornaments ( nirbhusana ); but the 
above peculiarity of this variety of AvalokileSvara can only 
be explained on the basis of his ideological affinity with 
Siva whose anthropomorphic form is usually least endowed 
with ornaments. Even the very images of Buddha himself 
of the mediaeval period—especially in Eastern India, were 
sometimes endowed with jewelled crown ( kirita ) and an ela¬ 
borately designed torque. 1 Even the images of divinities 
shown in the Yogic postures such as the yoga varieties of 
Visnu and the Yoga-Daksinamurti of Siva are decorated with 
ornaments, though their number may not be as many as in 
the other types of images (in the case of some Siva figures, 
these are shown as made of rudrahsa, a kind of seed). 2 The 
Indian practice of endowing even the dhyana-yoga images of 
deities with ornaments goes back to the period of the Indus 
valley culture; the prototype of Siva-Pa^upati on the seals 
is decorated with a number of bracelets, armlets, torques or a 
pectoral-like thing and a horned crown. This frequent and 
excessive display of ornaments on the images of their divi-. 

1 N. G. Majumdar would recognise the Adi Buddha in them 
( V. ft. 8: Ann. Rep., 1926-7, Mus. Notes, pp. 7-10 & Figs. 4-6. But 
Coomaraswamy has disputed this suggestion and described them 
simply as the ' Crowned Buddha ’; J. R. A. 8., 1928, p. 837. 

2 The two figures of Nara and Narayapa on one of the side niohes 
of Beogarh temple are shown as two sages wearing no ornaments on 
their body ; of. T. A. G. Rao, op, cit., Vol. II, PI. iLXXt. Bao 
wrongly desoribes them as Jfiana and Yoga Dakfinamurtis of Siva. 
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nities by the Indians bad an effect on the modelling of the 
human figure from the artistic point of view. Griinwedel 
has observed that * the ornament, in the painfully careful 
execution it received, hindered very considerably the 
development of the human figure, since it always retained 
the conventional type for the forms’ (op. tit., p. 31). It 
must be said, however, that unlike the Greek artists the 
Indians were not in the habit of emphasising the muscles on 
the body ; thus, though the ornaments no doubt arrested the 
outline of the physical form being freely displayed, still the 
effect was not as harmful as could otherwise be feared. 
Thus, the same scholar’s remark that ‘ the shoulders loaded 
with broad chains, the arms and legs covered with metal 
ring, the bodies encircled with richly linked girdles, could 
never have attained an anatomically correct form ’ should be 
accepted with some modification. 

It will be necessary now to describe some typical orna¬ 
ments which are commonly displayed on the different limbs 
of the divine image. There is no doubt that these were 
worn by the people themselves for whose religious use the 
images were made. The various types of head-gear have 
been grouped by the author of the Mdnasara under the 
general term mauli, which according to him, are subdivided 
into jatamakuta t kiritamakuta, karandamakuta, Hrastraka, 
kuntala, keSabandha, dhammilla and alaka-cudaka. It may 
be Been that in the above list the 2nd, 3rd and 4th denote 
different types of crowns, while the rest so many different 
modes of dressing the hair. The jatamakuta specially' 
enjoined to be depicted on the heads of Brahma, Rudra and 
Manonmani consists of matted locks of hair done up into the 
form of a tall crown on the centre of the head; it is some¬ 
times adorned with jewels, crescent and a skull, the two 
latter being used in the case of those worn by Rudra-Siv.a, 
One of the names of Rudra-Siva is Kaparddl which means 
‘ one whose matted locks wave spirally upward like the top 
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of a shell ’ (certain Buddha figures of the Saka-Kushan 
period at Mathura show this type of kapardda jata-makutn 
on their head; cf. the Katra Buddha, sketched in Fig. 5, 
PI. III). Several types of this variety of head-gear are 
reproduced by T. A. G. Rao in his book, Vo). 1, PI. VII 
and PI. IX ; those in the 2nd plate have been described by 
him as jatabandha or jatdbalnya and jaiabhara. 1 Kirita- 
makuta, specially appropriate for Narayana, according to the 
Manasara, ‘ is a conical cap sometimes ending in an orna¬ 
mental top carrying a central pointed knob ’ (Rao). This 
type of head-gear was not worn, however, exclusively by the 
god Narayana-Visnu ; it could also be worn by Surya and 
Kubera. Varaharnihira not only describes Visnu as 
Kundalakirltudharl (wearing ear-rings and hint a crown), 
but also says that Ravi should be wearing a mukuta 
( mukutadhdrl ) and Kubera should be vama-kirlll, i e., the 
kirltu should be placed slantingly on the left side of Ins 
head. 2 Figure 8 in Plate IV shows the outline of a kirita- 
makuta; it is the so-called basket-like head-dress worn by 
Sakra in the Hellenistic art of Gandhara an early variant of 
the former (PI. TV, Fig. 7)‘? Kurandnmakutu is shaped like 
a basket held upside down, the basket having the form of a 
reversed cone, broad at its mouth and narrow at its bottom. 
This is the type of crown particular to most of the other 
gods and the goddesses and is indicative of subordination in 
status according to Rao. Sirastraka (siraslrdna) is an ela¬ 
borate turban which is so frequently shown on the heads of the 
Yakijas, Nagas., Vidyadharas and other male figures depicted 

1 Rao quotes sonqe extracts from Uttarakamikdgama , describing 
the usnUa in which the jatamakuta is included; but, as he says, the 
description is somewhat unintelligible (Vol. I, pp. 27-28). 

2 Brhat8atyhita t ch. i57, vv. 32. 47, 57; according to Uipala, 
mukuta , mauli and kirita are used in the same sense. The extant 
images show that in most cases there is very little difference between 
the crown worn by Visnu and that worn by Surya. 

40—1807JJ 
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in the early Indian art of the Suftga period. The figure of 
Siva on the Sirkap seal seems also to wear this elaborate 
turban (PI. VIII, Fig. 3); the type of head-gear shown on 
the head of Vasudeva-Visnu on the Kushan seal (PI. VIII, 
Fig. 4) is a very interesting one which cannot be named 
with precision. Kuntala, keSabandha, dhammilla and alalta- 
cudaka are, as has been said above, different modes of 
dressing the hair. These are appropriate to particular 
goddesses, according to Manasara; thus, the first is 
shown on the head of Indira (LaksmI), the first and 
second on those of Sarasvatl and Savitrl. The third and 
fourth are not mentioned in association with any goddess, 
but the former is recommended for the wives of such 
subordinate rulers like Mandalikas and the latter ‘ for 
the women who carry torches before a king and the 
wives of the king’s sword-bearers and shield-bearers.’ 1 
A mode of dressing the hair which was being used by the 
Eastern Indian artists in the representation of youthful 
Krsna and other divinities from the late Gupta period 
onwards has been described by some archaeologists as 
kakapaksa which is explained in the lexicons as 
* mastakaparioadvaye ke&aracanavttcsah ' i.e., a type of 
arranging the hair on the two sides of the head (for illustra¬ 
tion of this mode on some figures of Krsna at Paharpur, 
ef., M.A S.I, No. 55, PI. XXVIII). In the Hellenistic 
art of Gandhara, different modes of dressing the hair are 
shown by the artists on the heads of Avalokite£vara and 
Maitreya ; the former has his hair tastefully arranged 

1 T. A. G. Rao, op. cil., Vol. I, pp. 26-30. The Mdnasara 
(P. K. Acarya’s edition, p. 814) lays down that fcmfa is to be worn by 
a sarvabhauma, i.e., the ruler ' whose rule extends to the shores of the 
four bounding oceans * and by an adhiraja, i.e., one holding sway over 
seven provinces; karandamakuta is to be worn by a narendra, one 
ruling over three provinces, or sometimes even by a cakravartin (here 
evidently a ruler of a lesser dignity than a sarvabhauma). 
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upwards with jewelled bands encircling it, while the latter 
has long hair tied sideways in a double knot just on 
the centre of the cranium. Spooner has referred to the 
later Buddhist texts in general which speak of different hair 
arrangements for different Bodhisattvas ( A.S.I.A.R ., 1906-07, 
p. 116). In some late Gandhara and most of the Gupta and 
post-Gupta Buddha images, the hair is arranged schemati¬ 
cally in separate short curls, each curl turning from left to 
right (daksinavartakesa, nmahapuwsalaksana). The so-called 
cranial bump on the head of Buddha images of early and late 
periods, wrongly described as ustiisa, the first of the 
32 mahapurusalaksanas, is, as has been shown by me 
elsewhere, nothing but the plastic form of hair done up in 
a top-knot in the centre of the head ( I.H.Q ., 1931, pp. 
499-514 & pis.). In the latest issue of J. I. S. 0. A. (Vol. 
VIII, 1940), Moti Chandra has collected a lot of information 
about ‘cosmetics and coiffure in ancient India ’ and has 
illustrated his elaborate article with very useful drawings 
(pp. 62-144). 

The custom of perforating the ear-lobes and ears for 
the insertion of various types of ear ornaments is a very 
old one in India and it is still current mainly among the 
women here though in a much restricted manner; but in 
ancient and mediaeval times it was common to both men and 
women. The ceremony of karnabedha (perforation of the 
ear) is one of the important samskaras in the life of a 
twice-born, and wearing of kundalas was once regarded as 
one of the privileges of a brahmacarin (student initiate) as 
also of a grhaslha (householder). The physical peculiarity 
of long and distended ears and earlobes, which was the 
direct outcome of the wearing of heavy and broad ear- 
ornaments, came to be regarded as a sign of beauty and 
greatness (c/. prihukarnata as one of the signs of greatness 
in men). The long and distended ear-lobes of the figures of 
Buddha belonging to different periods and localities in India 
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also emphasise this peculiar custom. Different kinds of 
ear-rings (kundalas) are shown on the ears of different 
types of divinities. Rao refers to five kinds of ear- 
ornaments, viz., patra-kundala, nakra-kundala, tohkhapatra- 
kundala, ralna-kundala and sarpa-kundala. Their very 
names indicate that they were made of cones of cocoanut 

or palmyra-leaves or even thin gold leaves, (metal, ivory or 
woo len piece) in the shape of the mythical makara, cut 
sections of conch-shells, jewels, and (metal, ivory, or 
wooden piece) fashioned like a cobra, respectively. Siva 
and sometimes Ganapati are adorned with sarpa-kundahs , 
the patra and sahkhapatra-lmndalas are usually shown on 
the ears of the goddesses like Uma and others, while 
nakra-kundala and ratna-kundalu can with equal appro¬ 
priateness be used to decorate the ears of the divinities of 
^botli sex. Varahamihira describes Visnu, Surya and 
Baladeva as kintakutidaladhan, kundalabhusitavadana and 
bibhrat kundalamekam, respectively. The ornament on 
the nose is known by the name of vesara (not a Sanskrit 
word) and is not to be found in early Indian images; in 
late figures of youthful Krsna and goddesses like Radbika 
and her attendants, this ornament and its variants some¬ 
times appear. Various kinds of ornaments were and 
are still used to decorate the neck, their names being 
niska, h&ra, graiveyaka, etc. The earliest form of neck 
ornaments is to be found in the representations of 
Siva-PaSupati’e prototype in Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, 
and it seems that the pectoral-like object hanging from the 
neck and adorning the breasts is really' nothing but a 
concentric row of neck-chains or torques. In the 33rd 
hymn of the Rgveda, Rudra is described as wearing a 
beautiful ni§ka ; in many other passages of the same as 
w'ell as in other Vedic texts ni§ka is mentioned. Ni§ka in 
most of the passages signifies neck-ornaments (necklace 
torque, etc.), and it was first suggested by E. Thomas on 
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the authority of the Rgveda passage that the term there 
meant a necklace made up of niska coins. 1 H&ra also 
means a torque or a necklace and various types of it were 
current in ancient and mediaeval India', as the neck 
ornaments of the images show. Surya is expressly described 
by Varabamihira as pralambahan (with a long torque' 
hanging from his neck) and Hara (Siva) is described in' 
iconographic texts as * loaded with the weight of haras' 
(harabhdrarpito Harah). Another term which is used to 
denote the broad necklaces in Sanskrit literature is graiveyaka 
which almost invariably adorns the neck and breasts of the 
Yaks l and other figures in Central Indian art. In many 
cases these necklaces are adorned with jewel-pendants and 
the jewel par excellence adorning the breasts of Visnu is 
kaustubha (Visnu is described by Varabamihira as 
kaustubhamanibhusitoraska ). 1 2 * The long necklace or garland 
hanging down from the neck below the knees, known as 
vaijayantl (also sometimes loosely called canamdla) is 
peculiar to Visnu; according to the Visnupurana, it is 


1 E. W. Thomas, Ancient Indian Weights, p. 35. D.R. Bhandarkar 
in his Carmichael Lectures (1921) further pursued the idea and 
suggested that in some context, niska meant gold coins, while 
in others necklace made of coins (pp. 65-69); S. K. Chakravarti, 
however, suggests that the word always means a necklace (Studies in 
Ancient Indian Numismatics , p. 22ff.). 

2 The breasts of Visnu, Buddha and the Jinas are also charac¬ 

terised by the srivatsa mark. Srlvatsa is a sort of hairy mole, one 

of the mahdpuru§alak§ana8 ; Utpala explains it a$ a 4 romdvartaC 
Rao says, ‘ In sculpture this mode is represented by a flower of four 
petals arranged in the form of rhombus, or by a simple equilateral 
triangle, and is invariably placed on the right side of the chest/ In 
not many mediaeval Visnu figures of the northern and eastern India, 
I could recognise this mark. In Chapter Y of this book, I have 
referred to a symbol and its variants frequently to be found on 
the seals of the Gupta period as probably representing the blvatsa 
mark; cf PI. II, Fig-. 11 and 12. 
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five-formed for it is made up of five different gems, i>i*.,-the 
emerald, pearl, blue stone ( ntta ), ruby and diamond, 
which are associated with the five elements. The 
yajflopavlta or the sacred thread which is invariably to be 
worn by the male members of the twice-born is found on 
the images of the gods from the Gupta period onwards; in 
the earlier images it seems to be absent. In mediaeval 
sculptures, what appears to be the representation of a 
jewelled yajfiopavlta sometimes accompanies that of 
the cotton one; all this of course is placed in the upaciti 
fashion, i.e., it encircles the torso from the top of the left 
shoulder and below the right arm. Sometimes the skin of 
an antelope ( krsnasdra) is thrown over the body of such 
deities like Nara and Narayana (e/. the Deogarh relief). 

Channavlra, according to Rao, is ‘ a kind of flat ornament, 
a kind of jewelled disc, meant to be tied on the makuta_ or 
hung round the neck by a string so as to lie over the chest.’ 
But Rao is not quite sure about his explanation; the orna¬ 
ment is mentioned very often in the iconographic texts. 
An ornament made of two chain-like objects worn crosswise 
on the torso, one in the upavltt and the other in the praclna- 
vltl fashion (the latter is just the reverse of upavltt ) with a 
flat disc placed on their junction near the centre of the 
chest, may illustrate channavlra; this is sometimes found on 
some late South-Indian sculptures of Visnu or his incar- 
natory forms (c/. Rao, op. cit.-, Vol. I, PI. LV, Figs, of 
Rama and Lak§mana) and other images. Curiously enough, 
I have seen similar ornaments decorating the torso of a few 
figures in the Taxila museum. The Besnagar YakijinI seems 
to be adorned with this ornament ( cf . also similar orna¬ 
ment on the figure of Culakoka devata in a Bharhut pillar ; 
many other such examples can be shown). Two other orna¬ 
ments of the torso are the kucabandha and the udarabandha; 
their names signify the purpose for which they were used. 
Both of them are flat bands, the former to keep the breasts 
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in position and the latter, the protruding belly. Kucabandha 
is only used in female figures and not even in all of 
them; Rao has observed that when a deity like Vispu or 
Subrabmanya is depicted with two consorts, one on either 
side, the one on the right of the god is only adorned with this 
ornament or dress. His explanation that * this peculiarity is 
perhaps connected with the right hand manner of worship¬ 
ping the devi ’ is not at all convincing. Udarabandha is 
shown in many male figures and it reminds us of the band 
going round the top of the protruding stomach of so many 
early representations of the Yaksa figures (cf. the Parkham 
and other Yaksa figures). The waist and hip of both the 
male and the female figures are tastefully decorated with 
several kinds of jewelled ornaments like katibandha (waist¬ 
band), mehhala (girdle), kaflcTdama (a girdle furnished with 
small tinkling bells held down in chains and arranged in 
rows), etc. Various types of such ornaments are met with 
in ancient, mediaeval and modern Indian art; I can draw the 
attention of my readers to such ornaments on the Besnagar 
and the Diadarganj YaksinI figures. In mediaeval reliefs, 
both of the north and south, they are far more elaborate than' 
on the above. Mention of apyahga, the waist-girdle peculiar to 
the Sun images of the north should be made in this connection, 
tl is based on the Avestan aitoiyaonghana, the sacred woollen 
thread girdle which a Zoroastrian is enjoined to wear round 
the waist. Round anklets in rows decorate the ankles 
mostly of the female figures from the early reliefs onwards, 
while the upper surface of the feet of the female figures and 
sometimes of the male figures also is decorated with an 
ornament elliptical in shape, known as mafijira. 

Many and various are the ornaments which are depicted 
as adorning the upper and lower arms of the deities. The 
earliest representation of such ornaments is to be found on 
the prototype of Siva-Pa^upati at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 
and the many sculptures and terracotta figurines of the 
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Maurya, Sunga and later periods portray various types of 
them. The names which are used in iconographic and 
general Sanskrit texts are such as kahkana, valaya, keyura, 
ahgada, etc.; the first two are worn on the lower and the 
last two on the upper arm. ‘Keyura is a flat ornament worn 
on the arm just over the biceps muscle, the kahkana or the 
bracelet is worn at the wrist ’ (Rao). Sometimes the arm- 
lets were adorned with plaques containing interesting 
devices ; one such is described by Vogel, worn by a seated 
Bodhisattva figure in the Mathura museum, as ‘ embellished 
with plaques on which we observe a human figure riding on 
* a conventional bird, probably a Garuda or a peacock.’ 1 The 
palms and fingers are sometimes adorned with ornaments, 
the former with small round discs held in the centre inside 
of it with two chains crossing at its back and the latter with 
rings (cf. Fig. 87 in PI. XXIII of Coomaraswamy’s H.I.I.A). 

The early Indian artists attained much success in the 
treatment of the drapery which, in the case of male figures, 
is made up of a loin-cloth (dhoti) whose folds are very taste¬ 
fully arranged in parallel rows in the early and mediaeval 
period and a long scarf thrown loosely on the upper part of 
the body. In the early figures of the Maurya-Sunga period 
and even sometimes afterwards, the excess of the long loin¬ 
cloth is gathered together and shown hanging in a long 
tapering fold or folds in front. This form is common to 
both the male and the female figures (cf. the figures of 
Parkharn Yaksa and Besnagar Yaksini, shown side by side 
in H.I.I.A., PI. Ill, Figs. 8 and 9). Thus there is not much 
difference in the dressing of male and female figures in early 

1 p. 58, PI. X. The broad necklace displayed on the 

figure is also interesting; it is fastened with buckles in the shape of 
animal-heads. It is also adorned with a string of amulet-holders, 
commonly found on the Bodhisattvas of Gandhara, worn in the 
itpavitt fashion. 
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Indian art, especially in the lower part of the body. But 
the long scarf shown on the upper half of the male figures is 
usually absent in the female, the upper part of the latter 
remaining always uncovered. The torso of the male body is 
also shown bare (excepting the scarf mentioned above), the 
modern jacket like garment ( angiya , angrahhti) being no¬ 
where present. It is in the types of figures, undoubtedly 
representing people foreign to India, a few of which are met 
with in the early art of Sanchi and Bh irhut, that we 
find the close covering of the whole of the body, from 
the neck to the feet. 1 This is one way of representing 
the iidlcyaceta named by the authors of the monographic 
texts while describing such figures as Surya, Citragupta 
and Dhanada (rf. Hemadri’s Caturvargacintamani, 
Bibliotheca rndiea Edition, Yratakhanda, Yol. II, 
pp. 145-46); Yarahamihira characterises it fully as 
gvdham padiiduro ydvat in his description of the Surya 
figures. Tn the earlier extant images of Surya, the 
costume he is depicted as wearing is exactly similar 
to the dress worn by the Kushan kings like Wema 
Kadphises and Kanishka (c/. the sculptural and numismatic 
representations of these kings with the Surya relief at 
Bhumara). The mode of presentation of the costume 
changes in the later sculptures and varies rrostly in details 
according to the different localities to which they belo g. 
On some late mediaeval figures, great care is bestowed by 
the artist on the carving of the garment; thus, the Sari, 

1 The figure on the Bharhut pillar inscribed llhadamtasa mahi- 
lasa thabo danaip, in the Indian Museum, as also the figures riding on 
winged lions in the eastern gateway at Sanchi are shown in this 
costume, of. Barua, Bharhut, Vol III, PI. LXI1 and Griimvedel, 
Buddhist Art, p. 84, Fig. 10. It is curious that the heads of two of 
these figures are encircled by a band tied in a loop behind with its two 
loose ends floating downwards; this is very much similar to the 
diadems worn by the Greek kings on their heads. 

41—1807B 
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i.e., the cloth worn by women, which is shovgn round the 
body of the figure of Parvati, one of the Par^vadevatas 
(deities shown on the side niches) of the Lihgaraja temple at 
Bhuvanesvar, Orissa, is an example of such extreme care. 
A few remarks about the dress shown on the body of the 
Buddha figures will not be oat of place here; this is t' e 
dress of a Buddhist monk. It is made up of three pieces, 
viz., the lower garment ( antaravasaka ) which hangs down 
to the ankles and is gathered round the loins with a girdle; 
secondly, the upper garment ( uttarasahga ) which covers the 
breast and shoulders and reaches below the knees ; and thirdly 
the cloak ( sahghdti), worn over the two undPr-garments 
(M.M.G., p. 35). Of these three pieces, the last is most 
prominently displayed in sculptures, though the artist does 
seldom fail to suggest one or other of the under-garments. 
Grunwedel and after him Vogel suggest that the treatment 
of the drapery wjs entirely derived from classical art. This 
is acceptable to a certain extent, though the motif represented, 
as Vogel himself suggests, is entirely Indian. But the 
remark of the latter scholar that * the indication of the 
drapery is indeed foreign to Indian art ’ (ibid, p. 35) does 
not bear scrutiny. In its support he has compared the 
presentation of the drapery on ths Buddha images of 
Gandhara aud Mathura with the same on those of the 
Gupta period and af the mediaeval period. But as I have 
just shown the Central Indian artists of the pre- 
Christian period indicate the garments worn in those days 
in diverse ways, and in many figures of the Gupta and 
mediaeval period, dress is characteristically represented with 
great care. The diaphanousness of the drapery on the 
Buddha figures of Sarnath and afterwards is very effectively 
suggested by the artists and it certainly does not testify to 
their inability in indicating the garments. This brings us 
to the question of the representation of nudity in Indian 
art. The Greek sculptures, in the figures of the athletes. 
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and the mythological beings vety often went in for the 
representation of the nude human body ; in this they had 
the free scope to reveal the beauty of the physical form. 
But this in itself seems hardly to have been the aim and 
intention of the Indian artists; whenever rarely they 
represented the uncovered body, they were either actuated 
by a purpose of making the nudity repugnant to cultured 
taste or by mythological requirements. Thus, some of the 
Mathura Yaksinis win appear to be nude or just about to 
divest themselves of their garments (most of these Yaksinis 
are not depicted nude at all, but are presented by the artists 
as clothed in the most transparent of garments), or the nude 
female figures in the mediaeval art of Orissa and central 
India emphasise the carnal character of nakedness. Mytho- 
logy again necessitated the representation of nude body, 
where, however, the voluptuous element was entirely absent; 
we may refer, for instance, to the figure of a Jina or a 
Tlrthamkara of the Digamvara Jaina creed or of a Bhiksa- 
tanamurti of Siva. Again the idea which underlies the 
representation of the nude mother goddess found in India 
from the earliest times onwards is much the same as is 
evident in the so many realistic phalli, ring-stones of pre¬ 
historic India and Siva-lingas of the historic period. But 
attempts to symbolise and sanctify the principles of virility 
and fecundity were not peculiar to India alone and many other 
nations of the world did the same thing in diverse ways. 1 

Two other characteristic features of the Indian images 
in geueral, which require some notice here, are the ^ivnicukto, 
and the prabhavall. The former represents the . halo- circle 
round the head, corresponding to the Greek nimbus while 
the latter the same round the whole of the divine body, 

really serving the purpose of the stela or the back-3lab. 

« 

1 Cf. Hartland’s article on ‘Pballicism’ in Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics ; Wall, Sex and Sex Worship, etc. 
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Griinwedel remarks about the halo round the Buddha heads 
of Gandhara that * the nimbus is borrowed frotq the Greek 
sch))l, yet it appeared very late in Greek art—in the time 
of Alexander ’ ( Buddhist Art, p. 86). But originally it 
belonged only to the astral divinities. Coomaraswamy has 
suggested, however, that ‘ the disk of gold placed behind the 
(ire altar to represent the Sun may well be the origin of the 
later prabha\mn,dala or Sira&akra (nimbus).’ 1 In Gandhara 
it is almost invariably plain; in the Saka-Kushan art of 
Mathura it shows a scalloped border, while in the Gupta 
period though retaining this feature, it is endowed with more 
ornamentation. But several images of the Hindu divinities in 
the Gupta period are represented with comparatively plain 
nimbus. In the mediseval sculptures different types of 
Hraicakia are used to decorate the figures, the commonest of 
them taking the shape of a lotus flower in full blossom; another 
common variety is parabolic in shape, with two concentric lay¬ 
ers of gable decorations at its outer end. Varahamihira des¬ 
cribes the image of Surya as having a prabhamandala shining 
with jewels (ratnojjvalaprabhcimandalatca) . Bao says that 
the tira&cakra ‘ should have the form of a circle or a full¬ 
blown lotus, eleven angulas in diameter, and should be 
away from the head by a distance equal to a third of its 
'diameter. This halo-circle is attached to the back of the 
head of images by means of a rod whose thickness is equal 
to one-seventh of the diameter of the Hra&cakra.' But the 
description is more appropriate in the case of bronze images 

1 p. 41. He supports his suggestion by saying ‘Just 

as the tree behind the empty altar or throne, representing Buddha 
in the early aft, remains in the later art when the throne is occupied, 
so the sun-disc behind the fire-altar may well have remained there 
when the deity was first made visible.’ He remarks further, ‘It is 
hard to believe that the nimbus can have originated outside the classic 
area of sun-worship. It may be of Iranian origin, or of Indian origin;’ 
ibid, p. 57, fn. 1. 
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than in the case of wooden or stone ones. The mediaeval 
bronze Vignu images from Rungpur, first noticed by D. B. 
Spooner in the Annual Report of the Archeological Surrey 
for the year 1911-12 (pp. 152-58, Pis. LXX, LXXI), show 
separate prabhamandalas attached to their heads. The stone 
or wooden images do not show this separate piece and the 
nimbus is carved on the back of their heads in the same 
piece. The prabhavall is an ornamental decoration, usually 
elliptical in shape, shown behind the whole body of the 
image; it is sometimes endowed with a number of joalas or 
projecting tongues of flame. This is really the background 
or the original slab on which the image is carved in very 
high relief. The usual relievo-character of the Indian 
sculptures and their necessary dependence on architectural 
art have been traced by Griinwedel to the ancient Indian 
style of carving in wood. The scholar’s remarks about the 
Buddhist sculptures arc very well applicable to many images 
belonging to the other creeds. He says, * even when figures 
are executed alone they are never represented without an 
aureole, never without attendant accessory figures, and never 
without a wall behind to form a solid - background to the 
figure. This fact bears a certain relation to the Indian 
conception of the universe—the constant merging of 

historical persons in a system.’ (Buddhist Art, p. 30). 

Though, since this was written, several separate Yakga, 
Yak§inl and similar figures of the Maurya-Sunga and Saka- 
Kushan periods have been discovered in different parts of 
northern India, yet it is principally correct. Coomaraswamy, 
especially with an eye to these * magnificent primitives ’ 
observes the same thing with regard to Gupta art in this 
manner,. ‘ In the Gupta period the image has taken its 
place in architecture; becoming necessary, it loses its 
importance, and enters into the gen’eral decorative scheme 
and in this integration acquires delicacy and repose’ 
C H.IJ.A. , p, 71). Occasionally, however, the image is 
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partially carved out of the black slab, portions behind the 
torso, the head and the legs being fully chiselled out, giving 
it the specious appearance of bping fully in the round ; but 
it is attached to its background in the extreme ends, thus 
retaining its relievo-character all the same. The prabhavali 
sometimes contains the emblems special to the god to whose 
image it serves as the background ; while, in the case of 
some principal types of Visnu images ( dhruva-beras ) the 
ten avataras are carved on it. In early and late mediaeval 
Hindu images of northern and eastern India, it commonly 
depicts a scheme of decorative carving on it; thus, in a fully 
complete stela, the order of arrangement of the motifs from 
the pedestal ( plthika ) upwards is first the leogryph (lion 
upon elephant— gaja-6ardula, sometimes the animals bear 
sword-bearers on their backs), then the makara transom, 
above it the hybrid couple (Gandharvas) playing on lute 
and dancing, a little higher up the flying garland-bearers 
(maladharl Vidyadharas) among the clouds and lastly the 
klrttimukha finial. This last motif consists of a grinning 
lion face with protruding goggle eyes and fangs, just placed 
in the top centre of the prabhavali, sometimes chains of 
jewel garland issuing out of either corners of its mouth. 
The kala-makara motif in Indonesian art seems to be an 
adaptation of this Indian motif. The age of an image 
belonging to the eastern India can be satisfactorily deter¬ 
mined with the help of its prabhavali. In the earlier period 
it is usually plain, decorated with the scallop or cable design 
at its outer rim and the top is fully rounded (very rarely, the 
whole of it appears in the shape of a rough oblong); the 
klrttimukha, leogryph, etc., are usually absent. Gradually, 
it becomes torus-shaped with the pointed peak in the top 
centre, and the various motifs named above crowd in. In 
the reliefs of the Sena period, some varieties are also 
characterised by profuse ornamental carvings, reminding one 
of the Hoysala school of Mysore. 
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The pltha or pithika, about which something has already 
been said by me in connection with asanas is that portion of 
fhe stone slab on which the image is shown. In its top 
layer, it is usually of the form of a mahambuja or vtiva- 
padma, i.e., a double-petalled lotus, one set of petals point¬ 
ing upwards and the lower set gracefully drooping down ; 
the feet of the god or goddess rest on the pericarp ( haniika) 
of the flower. The real pedestal below usually of two or 
more distinct layers is of the pancaratha or saptaratha type, 
triratha and navaratha varieties being uncommon ; the rathas 
indicate the re-entrants or facets and their number is never 
even. On these different horizontal sections of the pedestal 
are carved the figures of the donors of the image (usually the 
donor couple are depicted, thus laying stress on the association 
of the wife, i.e., sahadharminl, with her husband in the 
pious act), the particular mount ot the god or goddess; 
sometimes, though rarely, objects used in the ritual 
worship (i.e., the pujopakaranas) such as a lamp ( dtpa), 
a bell ( ghanld ), offering ( naivedya ), etc., are also figured 
there. In the pedestals of the early mediaeval period 
and even a little later, the decorations in the shape of lotus 
blossoms with stalks and leaves are lar simpler and are usually- 
carved in outline ; but in those of the later mediaeval period 
(late Pala and Sena) these are more ornate and the lotus 
blossoms are embossed. The above observations show that the 
image with its accessories, with both the prabhavall and the 
pltha are carved out of the same slab of stone, thus all embody¬ 
ing an organic whole. Such other plthas as the bhadra- 
pltha, a brief description of which has already been given, are 
usually made of separate pieces of stone; these are normally 
broad in their top and bottom sections, the middle ones being 
narrow. Coomaraswamy makes thig 4 interesting remark 
about the shape of such plthas, “ The altar (used in Vedic 
sacrifice) itself, usually wide above and below and narrow in 
the middle ‘ like a woman’s waist,’ is evidently the proto- 
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type of the asana and pitha of later images 
p.41). 

1 have reserved the consideration of the various kinds of’ 
objects placed in the hands of the Hindu images to the last part 
of this chapter. These objects can be classed under several 
heads like weapons, implements, musical instru- ments, 
animals and birds, etc., which are the respective attributes or 
emblems of the different members of the Hindu pantheon. 
The weapons that are u ually mentioned in monographic tex s 
are cakra, guda,danda, liheAaka , dhanus, 6ara, ahkuSa, pa§a, 
khadga,parahi, 6fda,6akli, vajra, agni, musa'a and khatvahga, 
etc. Rao not only mentions the above as so many important 
weapons, but adds to the above list three other objects such as 
Gahkha, lahka and hala which can also justifiably be described 
as su;h. Sahkha is an ordinary conchshell which was blown 
in ancient times by the warriors in the battle field for the 
purpose of inspiring their own soldiers with hope and 
striking terror into the minds of their opponents. In the first 
canto of the Bhagavadglta Safijaya recounts the names of 
various 6ahkhas which were particular to the principal warriors 
assembled in the field of Kuruksetra, the special Sahkha of 
Vasudeva-Visnu being described as paUcajanya (said to have 
been made out of a bone of the demon Pancajana, killed by the 
god) Tanka, a stone-mason’s chisel, and hala, a plough- 
sh ire, really fall under the category of implements, but could 
also be used as offensive weapons in early times. Sira is 
another name of the ploughshare; it is the particular emblem 
of Samkar§ana-Baladeva as tanka is of Siva. Cakra is a 
wheel, the one par excellence held by Visnu being Sudar- 
6ana and the Pafiearatra texts like the Ahirbudhnya Sayihitci 
elaborately describes the latter. In art it is represented in 
two ways, either as a cart wheel (cf. PI. VII, Figs. 4 and 
7 ; PI. IX, Pig. 1) or an ornamental disc, sometimes in the 
form of a full-blown lotus, the petals serving as the spokes. 
Gadd or the Indian club or mace is usually represented as 
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thicker than the dan^a or the ordinary cudgel. In the very 
early representations of this weapon found in some Indian 
coins and seals, no distinction is probably made between 
these two weapons, one form of which seeming to have some 
similarity to the knotted club of Herakles (c/. PI. I, Figs. 12 
and 18; PI. VII, Fig. 4; PI. VIII, Figs. 1 and 3; in the 
hands of the deity shown in PI. I, Figs, 4, 7, 8 and 13 and in 
PI. IX, Fig. 2, the object is shown simply as a short slender 
cudgel). The mace held in the hands of Viijnu is known as 
kaumodaki or kaumodl. Sahkha, cakra and gada are collec¬ 
tively the attributes particular to Vi§nu, though individually 
the last two are sometimes placed in the hands of other divi¬ 
nities. Khetaka is a shield either round or oblong in shape; 
it is primarily a weapon of defence and used to be made of 
wood, metal or skin (on account of its being also made of 
hyde, it is very often named carma in iconographic texts). 
Dhanus and Sara are a bow and arrow and special names are 
given to the bows held by different gods; thus, the bows of 
Siva and Vi?nu are called pin&ka and iarhga respectively. 
The cow held by Pradyumna (Manmatha, Kamadeva—the 
same as Mara in the Buddhist mythology) is described as 
floral (he is also called Puspadhanva) and having arrows five 
in number (paflcadara ). Ahkuda is an elephant goad (cf. 
PI. VIII, Figs. 2 and 6) and pada, a noose or lasso used in 
binding one’s enemies; the latter is sometimes shown in the 
form of a snake (nagapftia). Khadga means a sword and 
various names are used to denote swords particular to different 
deities; the sword of Vasudeva-Vi§nu is nandaka, while the 
one placed in the hand of the consort of Pradyuinna is 
nistrirpia. The special weapons of the consorts of Samba 
and Pradyumna, both sons of Vasudeva-Kj^pa, are a 
khetaka and nistrirpda respectively, their own weapons 
being a mace and a bow ( BxhatsavphitS, , ch. 57, v. 40—*- 
Sambadca yadahastah Pradyumnatc&pabhft surupadca l 
Anayofy striyau ca k&rye khetakanistrirpia-dh&riipyau H), 

**r-l80TB 
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Parabi and iula, the weapons par excellence of Siva, 
are a battle-axe and a trident and in their early representa¬ 
tions are often combined (c/. PI. I, Figs. 16, 129 and 
21; for 6ula shown separately, see PI. I, Fig. 15; 
Pi, Vm, Figs. 1 and 3; PI. IX, Figs. 1 and 2). Sdkti 
is a spear, the special weapon of Skanda-Karttikeya and 
Durga while vajra, a thunder-bolt, is particular to 
Indra and Siva. Vajra seems to have been represented 
in early, art in two different ways; one is clublike 
in appearance, narrow in the middle and wider at both 
ends (c/. PI. VIII, Fig. 8, in the upper right hand of Siva on 
a coin of Huvishka) and the other is a double-faced weapon 
ending in projecting prongs at its both hands ( cf . PI. IX, 
Fig. 2, upper right hand ; PI. IX, Fig. 6—a vajra of this 
variety, shown behind its personified form on whose head 
the right hand of’Zeus-Indra is placed). Agni shown as a 
ball of fire is placed in one of the hands of Siva-Nataraja ; it 
may also be depicted as a torch serving the purpose of an 
incendiary weapon. The earliest representation of agni as 
the sacrificial fire (a pot with flames issuing out of it) is 
found in the scene of the mitacle of sacrifice (performed by 
Buddha for the conversion of Ka^yapa) carved in the eastern 
gateway of Sanchi (in mediaeval Indian art, it is shown 
in the illustration of the marriage of Siva-Parvati, the 
KalySnasundaramurti of Siva). Musala is the wooden 
pestle, * an ordinary cylindrical rod of wood capable of being 
used as an offensive weapon ’; it is usually placed in one of 
the hands of Sarpkar?ana-Balarama. Khatv&hga is ‘a curi¬ 
ous sort.of club, made up of the bone of the forearm or the 
leg, to the end of which a human skull is attached through 
its foramen ’ (Rao). This description shows how hideous the 
weapon was, though in some of its late mediaeval repre¬ 
sentations, this character is somewhat subdued by the 
replacement of the osseous shaft by a well-carved and 
ornamented wooden handle; this weapon is peculiar to the 
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awe-inspiring forms of the Devi and her consort Siva, such as 
Camupd& and Bhairava. 

I have already referred to the few implements which can 
be improvised as weapons. Other implements are com¬ 
paratively rare in monographic art, but in some of the 
images of the Alvars and the Nayanmars (the South Indian 
Vi^u-bhaklas and Siva-bhaktas, many of whom were histori¬ 
cal persons) a few such are sometimes shown. Sruk and 
Sruva are sacrificial implements in the shape of ladles, the 
usual emblems of Brahma, the former for taking out the 
clarified butter from the butter-pot (djyapatra or djyasthall) 
and the latter for pouring it into the sacrificial fire. The 
same ladle was not used, as the sruk if it came in contact with 
the fire would be ucchista, and it would be improper to put 
it into the butter-pot. Various kinds of musical instruments 
are represented in early and late iconography and the names 
of such as vlna, venu or murali, damaru, iankha, ghanta, 
mrdahga, karatdla, etc., are well known. Vina in the Sunga 
art of central India is shown as a stringed instrument like 
the Greek harp or lyre (c/. such a vlna shown as being 
played by Samudragupta on the obverse of his Lyrist 
type of coins) ; another mode of depicting it is the long 
stringed instrument somewhat similar to modern esraj, 
shown in the hands of the mediaeval and modern figures 
of Sarasvati and Vinadharadaksinamurti of Siva. Venu or 
murali is the bamboo flute usually placed in some youthful 
figures of Kr§pa of a comparatively late period. Damaru 
or a small kettle drum played by the hand is one of the 
characteristic emblems of Siva; this was wrongly 
recognised in the upper right hand of Siva on some coins 
of Huvishka (c/. Pi. VIII, Figs. 5 and 6) by Gardner. 
Sankha also falls under the category o # f a musical instru¬ 
ment, while gha^d is a plain bell usually placed in one <?f 
the hands of the multi-armed image of Parvatl.' Mfdanga, 
a big drum wide in the middle and narrow at the ends, is 
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sometimes shown as being played by the divine attendants. 
Karatdlas are a pair of metal cymbals struck against each 
other with both hands to keep time with the music; these 
are also rarely shown and are usually placed in the hands 
of the accessories. 

Various other objects which can be recognised in the 
hands of divinities include kamanialu, aksamala, darpana, 
kap&la, pustaka, padma, etc. Kamar\,dalu is a water-pot, 
the special emblem of various deities like Siva, Brahma, 
Parvati and others and is depicted in various ways (for 
some early forms of this, see PI. I, Figs. 4, 7, 8,13; PI. VII, 
Figs. 5, 6; PI. IX, Fig. 2). Aksamala, or ak§asutra, 
sometimes simply called sutra (the latter has wrongly been 
translated by B. T. Bhattacharya as ‘ thread * in his 
Esoteric Buddhism, p. 138) a rosary of beads of either 
rudr&k$a or kamalak§a variety ‘ is found in the hands of 
Brahma, Sarasvati and Siva, though rarely in associa¬ 
tion with other deities ’ (Rao). Darpaqa is a mirror 
made of highly polished metal as in vogue in ancient times 
and is one of the attributes of certain aspects of the Devi. 
Pustaka, the special emblem of Brahma and Sarasvati, is 
usually represented in art as a manuscript made of 
palm leaves. Padma, a lotus flower, an emblem common 
to many gods and goddesses, is usually depicted in several 
varieties, such as a lotus-bud, a full-blown flower round in 
shape, or a blue lotus ( nilotpala ) longish in appearance; 
Rao has shown that in the South Indian BhogastbUnaka- 
murtis of Vi§nu, goddess Sri who stands to the right of 
the god always holds a full-blown lotus in her hand while 
BhudevI who is on his left a nilotpala. The same writer 
has also observed that the South Indian images of Surya 
almost invariably hold two lotus buds by their stalks in 
their hands while the North Indian ones, two full-blossomed 
lotus flowdft. Kap&la , the most characteristic emblem of 
some of thl fearful aspects of Siva and Parvati, is a cup 
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made out of a human skull, to drink out of which is one 
of the various rites of a Tantric sadhaka. The Chinese 
annals inform us that the victorious leader of the Hiungnu 
tribe drank out of such a cup made out of the skull of the 
Wu-sun chief who was defeated and killed by him. diva had 
the skull of Brahma attached to his hand, of which he could 
get himself rid after severe penances for the sin of 
Brahmanicide (cf. his Bhairavamurti which is the same 
as Brahma£ira£chedakamurti). Animals and birds are 
seldom placed in the hands of the images of deities, a goat 
or ram and deer, and a cock being the few known to me. 
The Siva figure carved on the Gudimaliam Linga carries 
either a goat or a ram, and in some of the representations of 
the same god on some coins of Kanishka and Huvishka 
an antelope is to be found (cf. PI. VIII, Figs. 5, 6). 
The cock which along with peacock serves as the crest of 
Skanda-Karttikeya, is sometimes, though rarely, placed 
in the hand of the god. 

One or two words about the ideology underlying this 
custom of placing the diverse objects in the hands of their 
divinities by the Hindu worshippers will not be out of 
place here. I have already drawn the attention of my 
readers in a previous chapter to the views of Macdonell, 
Rao and Hocart about the multiplicity of arms of the 
Hindu divinities, which feature was regarded by some 
writers like V. A. Smith as a monstrosity of the Indian 
i'conographic art. The views of Rao and after him Hocart 
are far more acceptable than the same of Macdonell. 
Coomaraswamy has fully shown in * Buddhist Primi¬ 
tives ’ in his * Dance of Moa ’ , how Smith’s charge is 
absolutely untenable. The idea of symbolising the manifold 
activities of the deity, in however imperfect a manner, 
undoubtedly lies at the root of placing in these multiple 
arms the variety of objects noted above. In • the 
developed concepts about the numerous members of the 
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Hindu pantheon, particular activities were associated with 
the individual units among them. It is no wonder then 
that one or more of these objects came to be regarded as 
special to different gods, though it must not be forgotten that 
the same could also appear in the hands of other deities, 
•in a secondary rfile. The mythology at the root of the 
varieties of divinities also determined the allocation of„ the 
objects. Thus, BrahmS, one of the members of the Hindu 
Triad in the post-Vedic age, was undoubtedly derived from 
Prajapati, the Vedic god of sacrifice; so, the sruk, sruva 
and pustaka (really the Vedas in manuscript form) became 
his special emblems. Vi§nu, really a composition of 
Vi§nu (a Vedic Aditya), Vasudeva and Narayana, and one of 
the two prominent members in the Triad (Brahma, Visnu 
/and Siva), has, in bis cakra and his mount Garuda, his 
Vedic trait of an aspect of the Sun-god fully emphasised, for 
the former is the sun in the shape of a wheel and the 
latter the same deity in his theriomorphic form. But the 
cakra was also conceived as a weapon of war along with 
his other emblem gada, in order to emphasise his character 
as the chastiser of the wicked. Siva, the last of the Triad, 
an amalgam of the awe-inspiring Rudra of the Vedic texts, 
the pre-Vedic god of the ^ndus valley and several other god 
concepts, could very appropriately be endowed with a 
cudgel, a trident and a thunderbolt, the weapons with 
which be destroys the world. But as side by side with this 
destructive aspect, his benignity and omniscience are also 
characteristic of him according to the epic and puranic 
literature, emblems indicative of these traits are not 
wanting in his mediaeval representations. Samkarijana 
(Balarama), the elder brother of Vasudeva-Kj^na and one 
of the Vyubas in the Paficaratra system, had certainly 
ip his composition the traits of. a harvest or bucolic deity. 
This seems to be at the root of his characteristic emblems* 
viz., a plough-share ( hala ), sometimes a pestle used in 
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pounding corn mutala) and the drinking vessel (panap&tra) 
emphasising hisinebriety (Varabamibira describes him as 
Bahdeoo halapanirtnadavibhramalocanaka karttacyah l 
Bibhratku^alamekarp knkhendumrnalagauratanuh D) 



CHAPTER VIII 


Canons of Iconometry 

Cidods dealing with the proportions of the human figure as represented in art, 
not particular to India alone—reference to the practice of some other ancient nations— 
Indian belief in the existence of several types of men [cf. the five types mentioned in 
the Bfhatsartihitd)—the measure of their height compared to that of the Indian 
images. 

Several kinds of measurements mentioned in the texts : mdna, unmdna, pramana, 
parimdna, upamana and lambamdna— two different units of measurement: ahgula 
and tdla, the formsr a constituent of the latter—different kinds of ahgulas : mdnd- 
hgula t mdtrdngula and dehalabdhdhgula —the constituent units of an ahgula, natural 
objects—difficult to reconcile the measure of the mdndhgula as laid down in the early 
tests with the actual unit of measure adopted by the artists in the construction of 
images—different modes by which the latter unit was arrived at v as laid down in vari* 
ous ioonometric texts —dehalabdhdhgula' as explained by Utpala, the most rational 
unit, adopted by the artists in the measurement of interspaces— Tdla : its various 
names-the length of the face equivalent to a tdla—the division of the whole height of 
the image into tdlas and ahgulas— different tdla heights like uttamadaiatdla, data • 
tdla, navatdla, etc., prescribed for different types of images—the length of the face in 
relation to its breadth—Dravidamana—a brief comparison with the practice of other 
ancient nations and with the modern Western mode. 

Theory as laid down in the above texts, how far borne out by the actual practice o i 
the artists of eastern and northern India. 

' It has already been briefly mentioned in the fifth chapter 
that the Indian sculptors used to follow certain rules of 
proportions in the making of images. I have criticised the 
view that the mere fact of stereotyping these rules and their 
adoption by the artists was one of the causes of the gradual 
decadence of Indian iconoplastic art. These canons were 
really the results of the accumulated experience of genera¬ 
tions of artists, and if they were judiciously followed, would 
not be injurious to the work of the latter. T. A. G. Rao, 
who was responsible for the above view criticised by me, 
himself observes, ‘...the rules arrived at by the Indian artist 
do not appear to be divergent from those evolved by the 
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European artists, and if in Indian sculpture the results are 
not good in some instances it is the fault of the artists and 
not attributable to the guide books ’ (Elements , etc., Vol. I, 
App. B., p. 8; italics are mine). la some of the compilations 
containing these rules, it is expressly laid down that the 
divine images must not only be well-proportioned but must 
also be good-looking; the image-maker should visualise in his 
mind’s eye the god to be represented in concrete and then 
should fashion him according to his mental perception, for 
these images were really the aids to the attainment of 
dhyanayoga (Dhydnayogasya samsiddhyai pratimQlak^anam 
smrtam 1 Pratimakarako marttyo yatha dhyanarato bhavet — 
Sukranltisdra, IV, 71). But as very few sculptors could be 
successful in turning out really beautiful images ( Sarvahgaih 
sarvaramyo hi ka&cillakse prajayate), it would be better that 
all divine images should conform to the correct proportions 
as laid down in the Mstras, for ‘ beautiful is that image 
which is made according to the canons detailed in the 
fastras,-— no other is so ’ (Sastramanena yo ramyah sa 
ramyo ndnya eva hi). The practice of stereotyping these 
rules of proportions in the fashioning of human figures was 
not peculiar to the Indian artists alone, but was also 
adopted by many ancient nations of the world. W. W. 
Hyde says, ‘ The doctrine of human proportions is very 
ancient, originating in Egyptian art.’ 1 The first canon 
employed by the Egyptians in the time of the Ancient 
Empire, ( divides an erect human figure over 18 squares, 
the highest of which ends, not at the top of the head, but 
at the top of the brow, thus leaving the dome of the skull 
outside, as well as the head-dresses or crowns which the 
Egyptian monuments display in such great variety.’ 1 Hyde 
remarks very properly that the greatest artists—architects, 

* Olympic Victor Monuments and Greek Athletic Art, p. 67. 

* Jean Oapart, Egyptian Art, p. ISO. 

*8—1807B 
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painters and sculptors of all times have taught and praoti&d 
the doctrine that certain proportions are beautiful, e.g., the 
proportion of the height of the head or the length 
of the foot to the whole body. 1 In modem times, 
we have only to mention such names as those of 
da Vinci, Duerer, Raphael and Plaxman. In Greek days 
there were many artists who formulated such canons of pro¬ 
portions. I have already stated that there were different 
schools of sculptors in ancient Hellas such as Old Attic, Old 
Argive, Polyclitan, Argive Sioyonian or Lysippan, etc., 
which were distinguished from one another on the basis 
of the fixed proportions of the parts of the human' figure. 
These proportions were written down by subsequent artists 
and art-historians for the help and guidance of later sculp¬ 
tors and painters. E. A. Gardner tells us that ‘ theoretical 
works upon the principles of sculpture were written by 
several of the most distinguished artists of antiquity; but 

none of these have been preserved to us.Later 

compilers have recorded many opinions or statements, 
often without acknowledgement which we can trace with 
more or less certainty to these lost treatises. 12 Polyclitus 
who flourished in the 5th century B.O. and was most 
probably a pupil of Ageladas of Argos, was one of the 
first to write such a work dealing with the proportions' of the 
body; he embodied these rules in a sculpture named as the 
T Doryphorus - (the treatise as well as the sculpture was 

1 W. W. Hyde, op. cit„ p. 68. I shall presently show that in 
ancient and mediaeval India, the length of the face (from the chin to 
the beginning of the hair-line— keiarekhd) or the inside length of the 
outstretched palm was the bigger unit known as tdla in terms of whioh 
the whole height of the body was calculated. 

* E. A. Gardner, A Handbook of Greek Sculpture, p. 2. One 
ean compare with the above Statement my-remarks in the first chapter 
about the indebtedness of various Indian .writers on iconography - and 
ioonometry to their predecessors. 
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described in the Greek works on art as the Canon). 
Euphranor, the Corinthian, who flourished in the fourth 
century B.C. and who was both a sculptor and a painter, 
also wrote upon colouring and proportion; his study of 
proportion seems to indicate at once an imitation of Poly¬ 
clitus and a departure from his canon. 1 In the Hellenistic 
age such treatises became quite common and this fact was 
not a little due to the influence of the great artist of this 
age, Lysippus, one of the most prolific sculptors of ancient 
Hellas. He was looked upon by the later Hellenistic artists 
and art-critics as the most academic of sculptors; he revolu¬ 
tionised the system of proportions adopted by his predecessors 
such as Polyclitus and others and introduced many technical 
innovations and improvements which he derived from a 
direct and thorough study of nature. The activities of the 
two artists of the Pergamene school, viz., Antigonus and 
Xenocrates (3rd-2nd century B.C.), who were both writers 
on art and practical sculptors, can be directly traced to the 
school of Lysippas. They * are cited by Pliny as authorities ; 
and very probably their works commonly served as a basis 
for the treatises of the later writers ’ (E. A. Gardner, op. cit., 
p. 2). Most of the artists mentioned above not only made 
figures of mere mortal men such as the Greek athletes, where 
they could display their keen sense of modelling the human 
body, but also fashioned divine images, such as those of 
Zeus, Hera, Nike, Aphrodite and a host of other Greek 
deities. It is needless to state that in the latter class of 
sculptures also, the artists followed certain canons of pro¬ 
portions, according to the tradition of their respective 
schools. I have stated in the first chapter of my book that 
secular images used also to be made in ancient and mediaeval 

' * 

* E. A. Gardner, op. cit., p. 404. 1 He evidently adopted unusually 

slender forms, in a reaction against the solid and heavy build of the 
Polyolitan athlete.' 
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India. A. N. Tagore thinks that the canons of proportions 
which are incorporated in ancient and mediaeval Indian 
8ilpa$&$tra» were only applicable in the case of images 
intended for worship and the artist was ‘ free in all other 
cases, to follow his own art instinct.’ 1 Such might or 
might not have been the case ; but it is more probable that 
in their secular images also, the Indian artists, like the 
Greek and Egyptian ones, followed some recognised rules of 
proportions. 

In India, as well as in other ancient countries of the 
world, the deities were mostly conceived anthropomorphi- 
cally and represented as mortals in mythology and art. The 
affinity between the mortals and the immortals lay not 
merely in this anthropomorphism, but it also lay deeper. 
When Euhemerus explained the members of the Greek 
pantheon as ordinary men who lived and acted in this world 
in bygone days, he was really giving expression to the very 
common tendency of the human mind of endowing the 
deities with human emotions and passions. I have drawn 
the attention of my readers in the second' chapter of this 
book to the Rgvedic description of the deities as divo naras, 
nrpefas (* men of the sky, ’ ‘ kings of men ’), etc; innumerable 
again, are the myths narrated in the Vedic, Epic and Puranic 
literature where the denizens of the heavens appear as mere 
men, living their lives of joys and sorrows. In later times 
in India, from the iconographic and iconometric points of 
view, this likeness is always present. Leaving aside the 
theriomorphic or therio-antbropomorphic divinities, even 
those gods or goddesses endowed with more limbs than are 
natural, really present cases of exaggerated anthropomor- 

1 A. N. Tagore, Some Notes on Indian Artittie Anatomy, p. 8. 
He explains the line ‘ Sevya-sevaka-bh&vefu pratimalakfapaw smrtam;’ 
thus, ‘ Images should conform to prescribed types when they are to be 
contemplated in the spirit of worship.’ 
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pbism. In the proportional heights assigned to different 
types of divine images in early iconometric texts, we 
recognise the heights attained by several types of men in 
India. The Indians from a fairly early period believed in 
the existence of five different types of men ( paUcamanusya - 
vibhaga), which might or might not have ethnic bases. These 
five classes, according to Varahamibira, are Hamsa, Sa&a, 
Rucaka, Bhadra and Malavya, who are born when the 
planets Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, Mercury and Venus are 
ascendant respectively. 1 The height as well as the girth of 
the Hamsa type of men is laid down by the same author as 
96 angulas, the height and girth of the four other classes 
exceeding by three angulas each from the same of its 
immediate predecessor {i.e., a SaSa type of man will be 99 
an., Rucaka —102 ail., a Bhadra —105 an. and a Malavya — 
108 aft.). 2 

1 Brhaisamhitd , ch. 68, vv. 1-2 :— 

Tdragrahairbalayutaih avaksetrasvoccagaitcatustyagaih | 
Paficapurusdh pratastd jayante tanaham vaksye || 

Jivena bhavati hamsah saurena &a&ah kujena rucakaica \ 

Bhadro budhena balina malavyo daityapujyena || 

2 BrhaUamhita , ch. 68, v. 7 : Sannavatirahguldnam vyayamo dir- 
ghatd ca harfisasya I Sa&arucakabhadramdlavyasamjflitastryahgula - 
vivrddhyd II An explanation is necessary of the height and girth being 
the same of each of the different classes of men. They are really 
nyagrodhaparimandala types, in which the height of the figure is 
equal to the measurement from the middle finger-tip of one hand to 

the same of the other, both arms being fully extended each way in the 
same line with the chest. Vyayama or prthutd has been explained by 

Utpala as ‘ prasaritabhujadvayasya pramayam.* This is one of the 
most important characteristic signs of the Mahapuru?as ( Mahdpuru§a • 
lak^mas) and Utpala quotes the following couplet from Paralara to 
elucidate it further:— TJcchrayab pari^dhastu yasyatulyarp. 6aririnah \ 
8a narafy pdrihivo jfieyo nyagrodhaparimandala b II For further 
observations on this term, the reader is referred to my Pratimd . 
lakfa^am (Cal. Uni?. Press), pp. 21-24, 77-79. 
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Now, images of different gods and goddesses conformed to 
the two of the various proportional heights mentioned above, 
viz., the first and the last. The astatala images,—figures of 
goddesses usually were made according to this height ( cf . V. 
68 in the Pratirhamanalaksanam, edited by P. Bose, which 
reads: Dirgharri cdstamukharp kuryad devinaip, laksanarp 
budliaih), though there were also several other gods who 
were shown up to this stature,—were those which were 
96 ahgulas, just as high as a Hamsa type, according to 
Varahamihira ; as I shall presently show, it was also the 
height of a samaparimana or madhyama class of image. 
The height of the Mdlavya variety of men, viz., 108 an., 
on the other hand, exactly corresponded to the navatdla 
images, which were grouped by the same author among the 
pravara or the best class of images. 5 It should be noted 
that from the descriptions given of the five different kinds 
of men, the Mdlavya seems to be the best and the height of 
the Mdlavya and Hamsa varieties of men alone are uni¬ 
form. 2 The Matsya Parana evidently refers to the Mdlavya 
type, when it says that the man who measures 9 talas 
from the top of the head to the bottom of the feet and 
whose arms reach the knees are respected even by the gods 
(ch. 145, v. 10.: Apadatalamastako navatdlo bhavet tu 

1 Brhatsarphita, oh. 57, v. 30. 

2 Bhadra type, as we have seen, measures 105 an. ; but in verse 
18 o! the chapter on PafLcamanuqyavibhaga (ch. 68), Varahamihira 
tells us that such men are 84 ah. high (Ahgulani navatiica tjadunany- 
ucchrayena); Utpala reconciles this discrepancy by commenting that 
when such a type of man attains to the height of 105 ah„ he becomes 
a isarvabhauma monarch (Yadi pahoottaramabgulaiatatti vyayamena 
dairghyena ea bhavati tadd sakalavaninathah sarvabhaumo raja 
bhavatityarthah). But in the case of two other types, viz., Said 
and Bucaha, the commentator does not care to make any remark 
about this discrepancy ; in verses 21 and 29 of the same chapter in 
the Bjhatsarphitd, the respective heights of the two are given as 92 
and 100 ahgulas. 
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yah | Sarphat&j&nubahuica daivatairabhipiijyate fl). The 
physical features of the former, which are enumerated by 
Varabamibira, contain several of the major mah&puru$a- 
laksanas , which are also the characteristic signs of a Buddha 
or a god. The verse reads : Malavyo naganasasamabhujayugalo 
j&nusampr&ptahasto mamsaih purndhgasandhih samarucira- 
tanurmadhyabhage krtetca I Paflcastau cordhvamasyatji 
fautivivaramapi tryahgulonam ca tiryagdiptak?am sat- 
kapolant samasitada&anam natimamsadharostham II One 
among these features, viz., * the full fleshy limbs and joints 
of the body,’ typically emphasises one of the particular 
traits of the ideal divine figure in Indian art. 1 

In order to understand the canons of iconoraetry clearly, 
it is necessary to know something about the meaning and 
usage of certain technical terms denoting the different ways 
in which an image can be measured. The Vaikhanasagama 
mentions six such ways of measurement ( mdnas ), viz., mana, 
pram&na, unmana, parimana, upamana and lambamana. 2 
It also gives various synonyms of each of these terms, 
incidentally explaining the significance of each. Rao, on 
the basis of this text, writes, * M&na is the measurement 
of the length of a body ; pramdna is that of its breadth, 
that is a linear measurement taken at right angles to and 
in the same plane as the m&na ; measurements taken at 
right angles to the plane, in which the mana and pramana 

1 This is mdtrt8aijji purnangasandhify which has been commented 
on by Utpala as marntaty paripiirndh sarvangasandhayo yasya [ 
Anulband8thirityarthah . The Sukranltisara lays down that those 
images in which the joints, bones, veins and arteries are hidden, are 
always "auspicious (IV. 4,146 —Gudhasandhyasthidhamani sarvada 
8aukhyavarddhini ). 

2 Vaikhdna8dgama , as quoted by T. A. Gr. Bao, op. ctt., Vol.,1, 
App. B., p. 60 :—Evaip mdndni bhavanti \ Manant pramanam . 
unmdndtft parimdnamupamdnatjt lambamanamiti $anmandni. It 
clearly enjoins that etais^a^rndnairyutarp beratp kdrayet , 
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measures have been noted, are called unmdna, which obvi¬ 
ously means the measure of thickness ; parimaya is the 
name of the measurement of girths or of the periphery of 
images; upam&na refers to the measurements of inter¬ 
spaces,.; and lastly lambamana is the name given 

to measurements taken along plumb lines.’ 1 Early texts, 
both iconometric and general, use many of these 'terms in 
the technical sense appropriate to each, though in several 
instances some difference in meaning is noticeable. It 
will be of interest here to refer to the section on iconometry 
in the Brhatsarfihita and see what terms are used there to 
denote the different kinds of measurement followed in 
image-making. Verses 1-28 of chapter 57 of this work 
deal with several iconometrical details and in these 28 verses 
many such terms occur. The word parimdya, occurring 
only in verses 3 and 28, is used in the same sense as 
pramdna occurring in verse 1, meaning simply measure¬ 
ment ; the latter, however, when used in verses 8 and 23 
undoubtedly means width measurement (in verse 16 it 
means the inter-space measurement — kanthuddvadata 
hrdayarjt hrday&nnabhi ca tat pramdnena). The measure¬ 
ment of width is also denoted by such terms as vistlrya 
(4, 13, 15, 25), vitata (5), pfthula (6), vist&ra (6), vipula 
(9— vaipulya in 22), prthuta ; the measurement of length 

1 T. A. G. Rao, op. oit., Vol. I, App, B., pp. 4-5. The various 
synonyms of the 6 kinds of measurements as laid down in the Vat- 
lihdnaa&gama are:— mdna — dydma, dyata, dlrgha; pramana — vittdra, 
vutjta, lira, viirti, visrta, vydsa, visdrita, vipula, tdla, viekambha, 
viidlai untndna — baha{u?)la, nivra(7), ghana, ucchrdya, tuhga, 
unnata, udaya, utsedha, uoca, niskrama, niqkrti, nirgama, nirgati, 
rudra; panmdrj,a — mdrga, praveiana, nata, parindha, vrti, dvrta ; 
upamdna — nivrta, vivara, antara ; lambamdna — sutra, dlambana (or 
acoording to another reading— sUtra, lambana, unmita). Rao’s enu¬ 
meration of the above synonyms evidently on the basis of the text 
is a bit faulty; his errors are oorrested here. 
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is indicated by the words, dairghya (4, 15), dyata (4, 18 ; 
in verse 9 it means length sidewise), diigha (18); the 
measurement of height is denoted by ucchraya (10), ayQma 
(14), mdna (17), utsedha (19); the terms parindha (as many 
as seven times—in 14, 15, 18, 21, 22, 24 and 26) and 
paridhi (twice—in 22 and 23) are used to denote the girth 
or periphery of particular parts of images ; antara in verses 
10 and 24 undoubtedly refers to inter-space measurement, 
while vedha in verse 23 denotes depth. Utpala in the 
course of his comment on the above verses introduces a few 
other terms not used in the text; thus, he explains the 
term ucchraya by auccya (10), aydma by viskambha (14— 
dyamato viskambhadityarthah, but compare the Vaikhana- 
sagama text quoted above, .vhere viskambha is used 
as a synonym of pramdna, i.e., the width meisure- 
meut), parindha by parimandalya (22— tat parindhastayph 
parimandalyam) and vedha by gambhirya (23). The words 
mdna, unmana and pamana occur in the Jaina Kalpasutra 
in its description of Mahavira’s body; the passage, 
mdnl-unmdnappamana-padipunna-sujaya-savv’-dmga-sumdar 
drrigam, has been translated by Jacobi as ‘ a boy on whose 
body all limbs will be well-formed, and of full volume, 
weight and length ’ ( S.B.E ., XXII, p. 221). But in the 
light of the above observations, the three words ought to 
be rendered a little differently. The ancient writers 
themselves do not appear to have been sure of their minds. 
Thus, the dwellers of the Svetadvipa, visited by Narada 
while he was trying to see t.he great god Hari, the original 
prg,krti^pt NarSyana, are described in the Mahdbhdrata a3 
sama-manonmandb (Bangavasi edition, ch. XII, 335, 10). 
Now, mdna meaning height in this passage, unmdna ought 
to mean;width (here the measurement from the middle finger 
tip of the-one hand to that of the other', when both the 
arhi'S are outstretched opposite ways in the same line with 
thkchb&E): ‘ThisIs really the hipagradhapanman^ala sign & 
1807B 
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the mah&purugas, about which something has already been 
said; so this sense fits ill with the one which has been 
given to unmdna by Kao, viz., thiokness. Nllakan|ha 
wrongly explains this Mahabharata passage in his com¬ 
mentary when he writes, manatconm&naScopamdnaica 
samau yesatfi te, for there can be no question of the 
upaminas (the measurement of the interspaces) being the 
same as the m&nn (height) and unmdna (really vy&vna or 
vyayama, as explained above). I have suggested elsewhere 
that the words mana-unmana-ppamana in the Jaina text 
quoted above should be translated as * (a body whose) mana 
and unmana are pamana, i.e., full and equal’ (the word 
pamdna being not used in its technical sense here). 1 It 
has been shown that the term parinaha according to the 
Vaikh&nasagama, is a synonym of parimana which has been 
explained by Rao as the measurement of the girth or 
periphery. Now, Par56ara, as quoted by TJtpala, while 
describing the nyagrodhaparimandala sign, uses the term 
parimha in the sense of vydydma. It is also used in the 
same sense in the Matsya Parana, whose author fully 
explains it. 2 

It is time now to explain the significance of the different 
units, arigula and tala, in terms of which the height of the 
Indian images were measured. The former came to be 
regarded as a constituent of the latter and was more 


1 PratimSlaktatfam, C. U. Press, p. 78; or if unmina is taken 
to mean height in the Kalpatutra and Mahdbhdrata passages, then 
mAna which may' mean any kind of measurement should signify 
vyiydma, 

* Maltya Purana, Bangavasi edition, Gh. 42, verses, 61-2: 
Mah&dhanurdhar&ioaiva tretayam cakravarttinah \ Sarvvalakfann- 
pHr^dtte nyagrodhaparimandalah II Nyagrodhau tu tmjiau bdhu 
vydmo nyagrodha ueyate | Vyimena tdochr&yo yatya eta Urddhvaniu 
dthintih | Samoechrdyah parlydho nyagrodhaparimandalali || 
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universal in its application, inasmuch as it was used not 
only in the measurement of the height as the tala mainly 
was, but also was used in the other varieties of measurements 
referred to above. The term ahgula served as a unit of 
measurement in India from very early times. In the first 
verse of the Puru§asiikta (R. V., X. 90), the Puruga is 
described as covering the whole universe and at the same 
time outreaching it by 10 angulas (Sa bhwnim viivato 
vrtva atyatisthaddaMhgulam). In the datapath a. Brahmana 
(X. 2. 1, 2), the author says that Prajapati measures the 
fire-altar by finger-breadths ; for the sacrifice being a man, 
it is by. means of him that everything is measured here; 
these fingers are his lowest measure ( tasyaisavama mdtrti, 
yadahgulayah) and the measurement is taken with the help 
of this lowest measure. The dulbasiUras which contain the 
rules for the construction of raised, altars ( vedls and agnis) 
used in the performance of nitya and kamya yajdas, 
frequently refer to this unit in giving the measure of the 
different sections of the altars. 1 Several different kinds 
of angulas are described in the iconometric texts of a 
comparatively late period; these are manaiigula, matrdngula 
and dehalabdhangula. The first is some sort of an absolute 
unit, it being derived from the width measurements of some 
natural objects. The Brhatsamhita lays down that a mote 
in the sunbeam filtering through a lattice is known as 
p'Jram&nu. A raja (a speck of dust) is made up of eight 
such param&nus ; a balagra (the tip of one single hair), a 
lik$a (the egg of a louse), a yuka (a louse), a yam 
(barley-corn) and an angula are each made up of eight 
units of its preceding object, a bdldgra measuring the same 


1 ‘ A vedi is a raised altar on which the yajila was performed 

and on which sat the persons performing the ceremony, namely the 
saerifioer, the Hots, the Adhvaryu, the Rtvik, eto. An agni is an altar 
for keeping the fire J.I.8.O.A., Vol. VII, p, 89. 
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as eight particles of dust. 1 But this type of angula could 
hardly have been used as the unit of measurement by the 
monographers of ancient and mediaeval India. , The width 
of eight barley corns placed side by side is far thicker than 
the same of the unit which was adopted by the artists in 
measuring the different sections of images. There is the 
second type of angula known as matrahgula or a unit 
of the relative type. This is arrived at on the basis 
of ‘ the length of the middle digit of the middle finger 
of either the sculptor or the architect, or of the rich 
devotee who causes a temple to be built or an image 
to be set up’ (Rao). This relative measurement was 
perhaps adopted by the image-makers and the temple- 
builders for first ascertaining the height of a temple or an 
image, before they set to work out the other unit on the 
dehalabdha basis ; but thejatter, as I shall presently show, 
was principally adopted in the case of images, alone. 
Another manner in which the matrahgula was reached is 
referred to by the author of the Sukranltisara; this is the 
fourth part of one’s own fist (ch. IV, Sec. 4, Verse 82, 
Svasvamusbe6caturtho'rri6o hyahgularri pariklrttitam). In 
the Pratimdmanalak§aij.am edited by P. Bose, we find 
in the first line of the fourth verse practically the same 
definition of angula ( Pallavandiji caturbhago mdpandrpgulikd 
smjtd). Here the word pallava is used in place of mu§ti, 
pallava evidently meaning the palm of the hand \kara- 
pallava, cf. the use of the word in the same sense in the 
Rflghuvarfiia, III, 7— Lateva satpnaddha-manojfiapaUava ); 
the fourth part of one’s fist or the same of the middle of 
one’s palm is equal in measurement. But the question is 

1 Brhatsamhita, Cb. 57, verses, 1-2: Jaldntarage bh&nau 
yadaryuiaTaixi darianayi rajo ydii I Tadvipdy&t parapnipuip 
prathamarp. taddhi pramdn&nam II ParamanuTajabdlagrahk^dyukarp . 
yavo*hgularp ceil I Atfagupani yathottammahgularnekaip bhavati. 
tahkhya II <. y • 
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whose palm or list is it to be? Will it be that of the 
sculptor, the- architect or of the rich devotee? The word 
sva ' in the Sukranitisara passage is significant. The same 
word occurs in the first line of .the fourth verse of the 
Brhatsatfihitd (ch. 57), where the author describes the 
length and the breadth of the face of an image ; it reads— 
Svairahgulapramanairdvadasa vistirnamayatam ca mukham. 
Utpala’s commentary on the above line is very interesting; 
for it gives us a sure clue to the meaning of the word sva. 
it reads —Yasmat kasthdt pasdnadikadva pratima kriyatc 
taddairghyam pit-ha pm ma nav i vurjitam dvadasabhaga- 
oibhaktarp krtva tatraiko bhago navadhd kdryah so'hgula- 
sahjha bhavati 1 Yasmadastadhikamahgulasatam pratima- 
pramdnam vaksyati I Svairahgidapramanairiti I Prati- 
mayah svairatmiyairahgulapramanairmukham vadanapi 
dvadatahgulani vistirnam vipulamayutarri ca dirgham 
karyam I 

It can be freely translated thus :—‘ The term ahgula 
is derived in this manner; first, the height of the block of 
wood or stone out of which the image is to be made, 
leaving aside that portion of it on which the pedestal is to 
be shown, should be divided into 12 equal parts; when one 
of the latter is again divided into 9 equal parts, each of 
these subdivisions is equivalent to the ahgula unit, thus, 
the height of an image is 108 ahgulas ; lastly, the length 
and the breadth of the face of the image should be 12 such 
ahgulas, i.e., the ahgula of the image itself.’ This is 
really the dehalabdha ahgula or dehahgula which certainly 
was the principal basis of the various kinds of image- 
measurements referred to above. But one remark can be 
made with regard to Utpala’s manner of defining the term 
ahgula. He says it is the 108th part of the measured 
material from which the image is to be* made, only leaving 
out the pedestal ( pitha ). If by pitha, he means the steje 
(the pithika or pindikd and prabhavali combined) of the 
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image, then be is quite correct. But if he means only the 
pedestal, then some difficulty will arise ; because, from tbe 
portion of tbe material without tbe pedestal not only the 
image itself, but also the 6ira£cakra (halo) of the image as 
well as the top section of the prabhavali was carved out. 
The basis of this dehalabdha angula is also described in 
more or,less the same way in several other texts. Thus, the 
Haya§ir$a Pahcardtra says— Abhipretapramdr\.antu navadha 
pravibhdjayet I Navume bhdskarairbhakter-bhagah sva- 
hgulamucyate II i.e., the desired length (of the image) should 
be divided 9 times, each of these divisions should again be 
subdivided 12 times ( bhaskara—adilya —12 adityas), one of 
these subdivisions is then called an angula. The Narada 
Puraria makes a similar statement in these lines:— 
Vimbamanantu navadha procchrayat samvibhajya vai I 
Bhagant bhagam, tato bhuyo bhaveddvadasadha dvija I 
Tadahgulavri syadvimbasyeti. 1 In all the above texts the 
division into 108 parts (9 x 12) refers to navatala images only, 
not to images of larger (i ia&atala or uttamadaiatala) or 
smaller ( a§tatala , saptatala, etc.) proportions. That images 
measuring 108 ahgulas of their own were the commonest 
ones in ancient India is proved by Varakamihira’s observa¬ 
tion thai the figures of Rama, the son of Dasaratta, and of 
Bali, tbe son of Virocana should be 120 ahgulas in height; 
the other groups of images belonging to tbe best, medium 
and inferior varieties are each less by 12 ahgulas from 
its immediately preceding one, i.e., the best type of 
image should be less than 120 ahgulas by 12, i.e., 108 

1 Both the above extracts are from Haribhaktivilata, vilata 16. 
The Agni Purana says the seme tbiDg in the couplet —Silam iilyl tu 
navadha vibhdjya navame'ryiake I Surpa (should be 8urya)-bhaktaih 
iil&yantu bhdgat |t evahgulatnucyaie II It should be noted that pramana 
in the Hayailrfa extraot means length or height; but tbe words 
mSna and uechraya (or ucchrdya) in the N&rada Purina passage are 
appropriately used. 
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ahgulas, the medium one 12 ah. less than 10 (i.e., 96) 
and the inferior one 84 ah. 1 The Vaikhanasdgama (ch. 22) 
supplies us with further interesting information in this 
connection; it lays down : Berotsedhani tattfilavaiena 
vibh&jyaikdipdarti dehalabdhahgulam t.adas tamtam yavamiti, 
i.e., one part (unit) arrived at by dividing the whole height 
of the image according to its tala is a dehalabdh&hgula, 
while one-eighth part of the latter is a yava. It means 
that if the image be a dafatala one, then r £oth part of it is its 
ahgula, and if an astatala one, Jr.tb part of it is its ahgula 
and so on. In the light of the above observation, Fleet’s 
criticism of the term a vena = svamanena is not applicable in 
the case of lconometry ; be writes : ‘ As regards the ex¬ 
pression sva-manena, it stands to reason that the measures 


1 Brhatsamhiia, ch. 57, v. 30; Dasarathatanayo Rdmo Bali&ca 
vairocanih tatam vim&am \ DvadaSahanya desah pravarasamanyuna - 
parimanah II Utpala's commentary on it is worth quoting: 
DaSaraihaputro Ramah I Virocanaputra&ca Balih I Vimtiatyadhikam - 
ahgula&atam kdryamityarthah \ Any ah pratimd dvadatiakadvadafa- 
kahinatvena pravarasamd nyunaparimdnah hliavanti I VimSatya- 
dhikadahgula6ataddv(ida6ahgulnnyapa8ya8t<idhikam 6atamahgulanatii 
pratimd pradhdna bhavati V Tato’pi dvadaSakamapasya Banna - 
vatyangulasamd madhyama bhavati l Tato'pi dvadaiakamapasya 
caturaaityahgulanyunaparimdnd pratimd bhavati I 14 Svairahgula - 
prarndnairdvadasavisthnamayatam ca mukham’-ityanena nydyena yd 
pratinwktd sdstdtigulam Satamadhikarp bhavati I Yadatroldam 

“ Daiarathatanayo Rdmo BaliGca vairocanih 4atam vimsam "tityasmin 
dvada&dnamahguldndmadhikdndm tairadhikena parimanah kdryah 
sarvdvayavdndm I Evarn hinatvo 1 pyanupdia evetyanuktam jfidyata 
iti. 

It may be incidentally remarked here that an image of Bali the 
demon king is mentioned along with that of Dasarathi Rama, one 
of the inoarnatory forms of Visnu. But Bali’s image was an object 
of veneration to the devout Vai§navas, for he'was one of the greatest 
devotees of V&sudeva-Visnu. This is the reason why the images of 
the XlvRrs and the NRyanmars were so very frequently given important 
positions in South Indian Vaisnava and $&iva ebrines respectively. 
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must be taken according to an ahgula or cubit which, is of 
a .fixed standard length, not according;to the varying finger- 
breadths and cubits of individuals who are to be measured ’ 
{J.R.A.S., 1911, pp. 208-09). Again, higher .units of 
length measurement used in texts, such as kisku, prajapatya, 
etc., have no place in iconometry; these are undoubtedly 
the derivatives of manahgula. 1 But the iconometric texts 
especially of a comparatively late period frequently use 
various synonyms of an ahgula of the relative variety and of 
its higher multiples; it may be noted that many of these 
synonyms are of a figurative nature. Thus, a space of an 
ahgula is called indu (moon—and there is one moon), of two 
ahgulas, ak§i and pak§u (two eyes and two fortnights), of 
three ahgulas , agni (sacrificial fire of three kinds : garha- 
patya, ahavaniya and daksina), rdma (three Ramas: 
Daiaratbi, Bhargava and Balarama), guna (three gunas : 
sattva, raja and tama) etc. 2 

1 The following is the measure :— 

24 ahgulas or mandhgulas make 1 kisku 


25 „ 

„ 1 prajapatya 

26 „ 

,, 1 dhanurgraha 

27 „ 

,, ' 1 dhanurmusti 

4 dhanurmustis 

,, 1 danda. 


Bao correctly remarks that ‘ the measure called danda is employed in 
ascertaining large lengths like that, for instance, of a street in a village’; 
Rao, op. cit Vol. I, App. B.. p. 2. 

* The Vaikhdnasdgama supplies us with the following list:— 
1 ahgula<=mdrti, indu, viivambhara, tnokfa, ukiai 2 ahgulas—kald, 
golaka, aivinl, yugma, brdhmana, vihaga, akqi, yak fa; 8 ahgulas=agni, 
rvdrdksi (three eyes of lludra), guna, arna, kdla, iula, rdma, varga, 
mgdhya; 4 ahgulas *=veda, pratitfhd, jdti, kara, abjajdnana (4, faces 
of Brahm&, born of lotus), yuga, turya, turlya; 6 ahgulas •=visay a, 
indriya, bhuta, ifu, supratiftha, prthivi; 6 ahgulas = karma, ahga, rasa, 
samaya, gdyatrl, krttikd, kumdrdnana (six faocs.of Kumara oj? Skaftda- 
Karttikejra)kouli^a, ftu; 7 ahgulas=pdtdla ,, muni (s^ven 
lolta, Uftw'k, rohipi, dvipa, ahga, ambhonidhi: -8, 
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I have already suggested that the other relative aiiguUi 
unit (viz., that based on the width of the middle digit of the 
medius of either the sculptor, architect or the rich devotee) 
might have been sometimes first adopted for ascertaining 
the height of the image and then the second variety of 
mQtrangula was worked out for the detailed measurements; 
but this was done on rare occasions when the images were 
life-size ones. There was another mode of first settling the 
full height of the image. Varaharaihira tells us that an 
image measuring one cubit ( hasta ) in height is auspicious, 
one two cubits high bestows riches, and those images 
that are three or four cubits in height ensure benefit and 
plenty. 1 This shows that another unit of measurement, 
a higher one, was also adopted by the image-makers in 
fixing the required height of the image. The height of 
those images which were meant to be enshrined in temples 
was also based on the same of the door of the particular 


(A?tadikp5las, the guardians of the eight quarters), ndga, uraga, vatu, 
anutfup, gatj,a\ 9 ahgulas = brhatl , graha (navagrahaa), randhra 
(navadvara. the 9 doors or orifices of the body), nanda (Nava nandnh, 
the Nine Nanda Kings of Magadha), tutra-, 10 ahgulas = dik, pradur- 
bhava, nadi, pahhti; 11 ahgulas = rudra (Ekadni* Rudras), tritfup , 12 
ahgula8 = vita8ti, mukha, tala, yama, arka (Surva—Ad.tya—Dvndala 
Adityas), raii, jagatl; 13 ahgulas=atijagatl; 14 ahgulas—manu, iakvaii; 
15 ah.=atiSakvarl, tithi; 16 ah. = kriya, asti, indukald; 17 ah=atya^i; 
18 ah. =» smrti, dhrti; 19 ah. —alidhrii ; 20 ah. =krti; 21 ah. =prakfti; 
22 ah.=dkrti; 23 ah.=vikrti; 24 ah. = garfish rti; 25 ah.^atikrti; 26 
ah.=utkrti; 27 ah.=nakqatra (there are 27 stars or constellations— 
Advinl, BharapI, KpttikS, RohiijI, eto.). Rao, op. oit., Vol. I, App. B, 
pp. 59-60; a tew errors have crept in Rao’s translation of this part of 
the Vaikhanaedgama, ibid., pp. 3-4. 

1 Bfhat8arphitd, oh. 57, v. 49: Saumyd £u hastdmdtrd vaaudd 
haatadvayocchrtd pratimd | Ksemasabhik^dya bhavet tricatur-haala- 
pramdrid yd | Hero the use of the word pramana is to be noted; it 
means height or length measurement, 

«—1807B 
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temple. Thus,. Yar&hamihira informs us that the height 
of the pedestal of the image should be three parts'of the 
height of the shrine door less the eighth part, when the latter 
is divided into eight parts' and the same of the image 
should be twice the height of the pedestal. 1 The author, 
however, is a little roundabout in his manner of referring 
to the height of the image and its pedestal. Another simpler 
way of fixing it in relation to the shrine door is mentioned 
in the HayaSirsa Pa.ficar5.tra ; it says that the measure of 
the 1 height of the door (shrine door) should be divided 
into 8 equal parts; two of these parts should constitute 
the height of the image and one part of it divided into 
three parts, the height of the pedestal which should be 

neither too high nor too low. 2 It is to be noted that 

the surface of the pedestal should he square, its length 

and breadth measuring the same as the height of the image 
proper, according to some texts, but its height should be 

half the height of the image. * The above details generally 
apply to the dhruva-beras (in the case of Visnu images) or 
acala variety of images (they may also be applicable to 


. 1 Brhatsaiphita, ch. 57, v. 8: Devagaradvarasyd^tamionasya 
ya8trtiyo 9 i]i&ah \ Tatpindikapramanam pratima taddvigunaparimand || 

2 Hayasirqa as quoted by Gopala Bbatta: Dvdrocchrayasya 
yanmanamastadha tattu karayet 1 Bhagadvayena pratimdrp tribhdgl- 
krtvd tat punah I Pir^dika bhagatah karya ndtinica nacocchritdi 
But the Mat8ya Purar^a (oh. 258, vv. 24-25) with the addition of one 
line to the above supptie9 us with the information identical to that 
given by the 1^fhat8aYp}iitd\ after the first line dvdrocchrdya$ya 9 etc , 
it placed— Bh&gamekatfi tatastyaktvd paritiftantu yad bhavet ; then 
follow two lines similar to the above quoted from the Hayaiirfa. 

% * N&radapgficar&tra ,, as quoted by Gop&lft Bhatta: Vimba- 
mdn&j yathd pitharp kurydd devasya tacchfQu | Catura$rarp ca 
tad viidhi eaturasrdyatarfi tu vd if Vimbocchrdyaiamaip pHhatp 
paritaic&iva vUtrtath | Tadarddhenonnatarp kuryddetat idmdnya - 
laktanam | 
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caldcala variety). J The Matsya Purana distinctly says that 
those images which are meant for worship in the private 
chapels of the house-holders should never measure more than 
a digit of the thumb or a vitasti (one span) at the utmost, 
while those that are to be enshrined in palaces, i.e., temples, 
should measure not more than l/16tb part of the whole 
height of the latter; one should make an image up to this 
height (this is the uttama or best class) or less than it (of 
the madhyama, i.e., middling or kanistha, i.e., the lowest 
class) according to his means, but on no account the image 
should measure more than (l/16th part of the full height of 
the shrine). 2 

A few more words about the word tala, already described 
by me as a higher unit of which the ahgula became a 
constituent, need be said here. The Vaikhanasagama informs 
us that a tala is constituted of 12 angulas and has as its 
various synonyms such terms as vitasti, mukha, yama, 
arka, raSi and jagati; of these, however, vitasti and mukha 
are more frequent in use. Thus, the Pratimamanalaksanq (3) 
says, ‘(a unit of) 12 angulas is known as a tala, vitasti or 
mukha’ ( Dvada£ahgulitalam ca vitastirmukhameva ca). The 
mukha as well as vitasti is 12 angulas; vitasti is the distance 
between the extended thumb and little finger, which is the 
same as the length of the middle of the extended palm 
(PI; YI, figs. 2 & 3). The Matsya Purana uses the word mukha 
in the passage Svakiyangulimanena mukham syaddvada- 
sahgulam, i.e., the mukha or the face of the image 

1 Bao refers to one of the inodes of classifying the images, via.,- 
cola (movable), acala (immovable, permanently placed in shrines) and 
caldcala (which is permanently enshrined, but can also be removed 
on ceremonial occasions); op. cit., Vol. I, Introduction, p. 17. 

* Matsya Purana; cb. 258, vv. 22-8: Angusthaparwaddrabhya 
vitasihp. ydvadeva tu | Gfhe vai pratima karyd nadhika Jaap ate/ 
hudhaih d Asodai&ttu praeddaih karttauyd nadhika tatalf. I Madhyo- ■ 
ttamakaniftha tu karyd vittdnusaiatah 
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(equivalent to a tula) should be 12 of its own angula ; the text 
further states that the measurement of the height of the 
other limbs should be in terms of the measure of its face 
(Mukham&nem karttavyd, sarvvavayavakalpana, ch. 258, v. 
19). The author of the Purina then lays down the whole 
height of the image as follows : The whole image should 
be divided into 9 parts in terms of its face-length ; the neck 
should be 4 angulas, the chest (from the bottom of the neck 
to the same of the breast), 1 bMga (i e., mukha or tala); 
(the space) from the chest to the navel, 1 bhSga; from the 
navel to the (top of the) organ, 1 bhaga; the thighs are two 
bhagas and the patella of the knee, 4 angulas; the legs 
(from below the knee to the top of the feet measure two 
bhdgas in height, the feet being four angulas high. 1 The 
full height of the image as given in the Bfhatsaiphitd is 
exactly the same. Thus in verse 4 (ch. 57) we are told that 
the face-length is 12 angulas; verse 5 tells us that the neck 
measures 4 angulas ; then in verses 16 and 17, the height of 
the rest of the body is given. 2 A glance at Plate VI, Pig 1 
will show the distribution of tlie height of an image 
measuring 108 of its own angula and it should be noted that 
the part above the keSarekh& (hair-line) is not included 


1 MaUya Purdfla, ch. 258, vv. 26-29: Pratim&mukhamanena 
navabhdgan prakalpayet | Caturahgula bhaved gfxvd bhagena hrdayarri 
punah h Nabhistasmad adhafy karya bhdgenaikena Sobhana | Nabhera - 
dhastathd medhrarp bhdgenaikena kalpayet | Dvibhagen&yatd vuru 
januni caturahgule D Janghe dvibhage vikhyate padau ca caturahgulau ( 
The sum total of the above is just 108 ahgulae ; the height of the 
skull or scalp is not included in the above for the reason that it is 
generally put inside some sort of a crown or head gear, which accord* 
ing to the same authority is 14 angulas high ( Caturddaidhgulas . 
iadvanmaulfrasya praklrtitab). 

* Karfhaddvdda&a hfdayarp hrdaydnndbhi ca tatpram&QenU j 
Ndhhimadhy&nmeihr&ntarayt ca taitulyamevoktam H Vru cahgula - 
mdnaiSeaiuryutd rntpiatisiathd jahghe | Jdnukaptcche caiurahguU ca 
p&dau tattulyau d 
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in it. It is noteworthy that in none of the above texts, the 
word tdla is mentioned, though in the Maisya Pur ana a 
brief reference is made to the datatala images of Rama 
(Da6arathi), Bali the son of Virocana, Varaha and Nara- 
simha, and the saptatdla image of Vamana. 1 One should 
refer in this connection to the uttama, madhyama and 
adhama da&atala and several other varieties of the other 
tdla measurements like navarddha tdla, uttama navatala, 
satryangula navatdla, navatala, a§tatala, saptatdla, etc., as 
mentioned in such texts as the Vaikhanasagama, Kdrana- 
gama, Silparatna and others. The Vaikhdnnsdgama says 
that images of Visnu, Brahma and Siva should be made 
according to the uUatradaSatala (124 ahgulas), of Sri, 
Bbumi, Um5, and Sarasvatl, according to madhyamadaSatala 
(120 angulas), of Indra and other Lokapalas, Surya, Candra 
and the twelve Adityas, the eleven Rudras, the eight Vasus, 
the Asvins, Bhrgu, Markandeya, Garuda, Sega, Durga, Guha 
(Karttikeya) and the seven Rgis, according to the adhama- 
datiatala (116 an.) measurement; the lord of the Yaksas 
(Kubera), the Navagrahas, and other deities should measure 
navardhatala (114 an.), while the lords of the Daityas, 
Yakgas (again mentioned) and the Uragas (Nagas) as well 
as the Siddhas, Gandharvvas and Caranas should be uttama- 
navatdla (112 an.) high; the figures of those men who are 
equal to gods ( devakalpamanuja , perhaps the same as the 
mahdpurusas ) should measure satryahgula-navatala (111 an.) 
and those of Rakgasas, Indras, Asuras, navatala (108 an.); 
atfatala (96 an.) is prescribed for men, saptatdla (84 an.) for 
Vet&las, §aftala (72 an.) for pretas, paficatdla (60 an.) for 

1 Oh. 259, tw. 1-2*— Daiatalalt amrto Rdmo Balirvairocani *- 
tatha H Vdrdho Narasirtihaica saptatdlastu fidmanah f The Brhat * 
saiphitd also, as I have already shown, refers to the 120 ahgula imuge 
of Dafarathi R&tna and Vairooani Bali, but does not use the word 
tdla. 
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hunchbacks* catustala (48 an.) for dwarfs, tritala (86 an.) 
for Bhutag and Kinnaras, dvitala (24 an.) for Ku$man<Jas 
(? Kumbhandas) and ekat&la (12 ah.) for Kabandbas. 1 

It bas already been shown that neither the earliest 
datable work on iconometry now extant, viz., the earlier 
portion of Chap. 57 of the Brhaisarphita, nor Utpala’s com¬ 
mentary on it explicitly refers to the word tala or its. equi¬ 
valents. Kasyapa also, as quoted at some length by Utpala, 
is 4ilent about it (Bfhatsarplnta, pp. 776-78). The Samyak- 
sambuddhabha§ita-Pratim dluksanavi (edited by me, C. 1;. 
Press, 1932) follows these earlier works and does not mention 
the word tala. But most of the ot her works dealing with 
iconometry, which cannot be given very early date, not only 
use it but also record very intricate details about it. Does 
it prove that tala as a higher unit in iconometry was a 
comparatively late introduction, the earlier mode of distin¬ 
guishing the w’ell-known varieties of measurements being 
in terms of the lower unit the ahgula? I cannot help 
quoting the following lines from Gopinath Rao for elucidat¬ 
ing my point: “ The reader would be inclined to believe 
that the phrases da$atala, pahcatala and ekatahi mi an 
lengths equal to ten, five and one tala lespectively, but 

1 T. A. G. Rao, op. cii., Vol. I, App. B., p. 61. The text further 
says that each of the above tala measurements have three varieties, 
vit., ut tarn a, madhyama and adhama (teadin pratyekam ul tama madhya- 
madhamabhedani bhavanti), it being understood that the first and the 
last varieties are respectively 4 ahgulas more and 4 ahgulas less than 
the middle one which is normal. SrI-Kumara gives us a very detailed 
account of all these different tala measurements and thi ir sub-varieties 
(Silparatna, T. S. S., Vol. II, pp. 34-76); about eka-, dvi-, and tn-tala 
images, it is simply mentioned, ‘ Tridvyekatalnnieydnam pratimiinam 
vivakqaiiah I Ahgopahyddimanihii pronnayet pdTva&dsiratal) II The 
text enjoins that images of Ganaputi (Vighneia) should be 
made according to the uttama-paflcatdla or niadhyama-pah cat ala 
measurements, some details of which are also appended. Rao has fully 
utilised this text in his work on iconometry ( Tdlamdna , M.A.8.I., 8.). ' 
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unfortunately this interpretation does not seem to agree with 
the actual measurements; for example, the total length of 
an image made according to the utlama-dd&aiala measure¬ 
ment is 124 ahgulas and the tala of this image measures 13$ 
ahgulas ; dividing the total length by the length of the tala 
we find that there are only 9 talas in it; again, the total 
length of a catustala image is 48 ahgulas and its t&la is 8 
ahgulas and therefore there are 6 talas in this set of propor¬ 
tions ” (Rao, Talamana or Iconometry, p. 35). His 
authority as regards his assertion about the length of the 
tala in the above cases is the agama literature (c/. his table, 
op. cit., pp. 36-37). He could not offer any satisfactory 
explanation of this discrepancy, his only remark being, 
* there is no etymological significance clearly visible in the 
names given to the various proportions.’ It is possible that 
originally there was never a tala unit of such varying 
measurements as laid down in the later agamic literature ; 
over and above the smaller ahgula unit, a higher one comput¬ 
ed in terms of ahgula was known (used in differentiating 
between the pravara, sama and nyuna images of Varaha- 
mihira). This larger unit was composed of 12 ahgulas, but 
was not referred to as a tala in the earlier texts. It is a pity 
that Nagnajit’s work on iconography and iconometry 
( Pratimalak§ana ) has not been discovered as yet and there 
is no knowing whether the 14 ahgula lengthwise measure¬ 
ment of the face was ever described as a tala. Thus it is 
quite likely that the tala of different measurements was com¬ 
paratively a late feature in the iconometrical system of 
India. The earlier method of arriving at the smaller and 
higher units was a much simpler and practical one. This 
view of mine is further supported by the fact that in all 'the 
texts both early and late, this unit of 12 ahgulas is the basis 
of calculation, when it is made in terms of a higher unit. 
Varying face-lengths in different types of images as recorded 
in the comparatively late iconometric texts were .never 
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mentioned in them as the higher unit on the basis of which 
the images were to be measured. 

W. S. Hadaway explains tala (he writes ' thalam mean* 
ing a short span ’) and ahgula in a slightly different way. 
According to him, the actual image in order to he made in 
accordance with one definite system, should have its total 
height divided into one of five different sets of proportions, 
viz., 10, 9, 8, 7 or 5 equal parts of the whole height, i.e., 
daia, nava, asta, sapta or pahea talas respectively ; the tala is 
now divided into 12 equal parts, each part being termed an 
ahgula which is again divided into 8 equal parts called 
t lavas for the purpose of more minute measurements. For 
still more minute measurements, the yavas may be again 
subdivided, but it is seldom necessary in practice. 1 It is 
clear, however, on the authority of the earliest datable text 
that the lower limit was derived independently of the higher 
one at an early age. It may be observed here that Hadaway 
based bis conclusions not only on comparatively late South 
Indian texts but also on the actual method followed by the 
modern South Indian sthapatis. 

I have already shown that several early iconometric texts 
record the length of the face as equal to its width, both 
being 12 ahgulas. But there was the Dravidian measure in 
which the length of the face was two ahgulas more than 
its width, the former being 14 ahgulas and the latter 12. 
VarShamihira mentions the name of Nagnajit, who recorded 
this Dr&vida mana in two verses of his chapter on PratimS- 
lak^apam, the first of which with Utpala’s commentary on 
it has already been quoted by me in p. 31. In the second 
verse we are informed that according to Nagnajit the length 
or height of the face of the image with the hair on its head 
should be 16 ahgulas (Ssyarp sakeianicayarn fodaia dair- 

1 W. 8. Hadaway, ' Soma Hindu Silpai&atras,' O.Z., 1914 
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ghyena Nagnajitproktam, ch. 57, v. 15); Utpala supplies 
us with the line from Nagnajit’s work in his commentary 
(Tathd, ca Nagnajit—Dvyahguld, kesarelchaivam mukharfi 
sy&t sodatengulam). The length of the face of an image 
of the uttamada&at&la variety as laid down in the various 
South Indian texts like Karanagama, Kamikagama, Vai- 
kh&nasagama and Silparatna is also 14 to 13J angulas 
(according to the first two, 14 and according to the last two 
13£, if we include the measurement of the small fleshy fold 
below the chin in it). 1 The above fact proves that the 
longer facial type was in vogue in South Indian mono¬ 
graphic art from a very early time. An interesting com¬ 
parison of the Dravida measure can be made with the 
face-length of the Buddha image as laid down in the 
Samyaksambuddhabhasita-Pratimalaksanam. This text says 
that the face of the Buddha image should be 13J angulas 
long and it should be divided into 3 parts, viz., the forehead, 
the portion beneath it up to the bottom of the nose, and 
thence to the end of the chin. The forehead, like the nose, 
should be 4 angulas, the portion below the nose up to the 
end of the chin should be a little in excess (£ angulas 
according to the Chinese translation of the text and 1J 
according to its Sanskrit original). 2 But the Kriya - 

1 Rao, Talamdn o, p. 44: — 

1. End of the front hair to the aksisutra—4 ah. 4 yavat. 

2. Ak^iautra to ndaikdnta (end of the nose)—4 ah. 

4 yavaa. 

3. Nasikdnta to civukdnta (end of the chin)—4 on. 

4 yavaa. 

(Karana and Kdmxkagamaa )—13 ah. 4 yavaa. 


..4 ah. 3 yavaa 

2 ..... »» »» 

8 .:...•*. 

(Vaikhdnaadgama and Silparatna) .18 ah. 1 yava. 


1 Pratimdlak§anam (C. U. Press, 1982), vv. 2-8 (p. 10), 
46-1907B 
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samuccaya which includes a sort of a commentary on the 
above text on Buddhist iconometry expressly says that the 
length of each of the three parts of the face is 4J angulas. 
Reference may be made here, in passim to the face-length 
of the M&lavya type of men as referred to by Varahamibira. 
The height of the face of this type of men should be 
13 angulas ; the passsage— paftcasfau corddhvamasyam —has 
been commented on by Utpala in the following way :— panca 
ca astau ca paiicastau trayodaS&ngulani I Vrddhvamasya- 
murdhvadhamanenasyam civukallaldtdntam yavat trayo- 
daiahgulam bhavati I It should be noted, however, that 
though the full height of the Buddha image according to 
the above Buddhist text corresponds to the same of an 
image of the uttamada&atala type (the former measures 
125 angulas in height, thus being only 1 angula> in excess 
of the height of the latter), the height of a Malavya type is 
only 108 angulas. 

It will be of interest now to compare briefly the 
Indian canons of proportion with those in vogue among 
the Egyptians and Greeks. In instituting this comparison, 
a few only of the broad vertical measurements of the figures 
are to be taken into account, for we have very little know¬ 
ledge of the intricate details about the varieties of proportions 
that were adopted by the artists of the ancient times. 
I have already drawn the attention of my readers to the very 
early Egyptian mode of dividing an erect human figure over 
18 squares, the highest of which ends not at the top of the 
head, but at the top of the brow, thus leaving the dome of 
the skull outside, as well as the head-dresses or crowns. 
The knee falls over the 6th square, the upper part of the legs 
over the 9th, the shoulders over the 16th, the nose over the 
17th. The head which occupies two squares, is thus £th of 
the rest of the body. Under the same system, the sitting 
figure occupies 16 squares, plus the dome of the head. 
Lepsius sought for the basis of these canons in the length 
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of tbe foot, Wilkinson in the height of the foot, 0. Blane 
claims to have discovered it in the length of the medius. 1 
In terms of Indian iconometry, the Egyptian mode of 
measuring the erect human figure up to the forehead roughly 
corresponds to tbe a§tatala measurement, a measurement 
which, as we have seen, is enjoined in tbe case of ordinary 
mortals.’ Like the Indians, the Egyptians also left the dome 
of the head outside because in both cases that was usually 
adorned with elaborate type of head-dresses. 2 The basis of 
the canons followed in the Egyptian figures was sought for 
by different scholars in different parts of the body ; Blane’s 
reference to the length of the medius reminds us of the 
agamic reference to the width or length of the middle digit 
of the medius used as the basis in India ( cf . the Vaikhanasa- 
gama passage— Pumsasya daksinahastamadhyamahgulerma- 
dhyamaparvani vistaram dyatam va matrangulam) . The 
famous statue of the Doryphorus or Canon in which the 
Greek sculptor Polyclitus embodied his ideas about perfect 
proportions of the human body can only be seen now in its 
imperfect copies. The completest of such copies is that 
from Pompeii, now in the Naples Museum ; ‘ it represents 
a young man in the very prime of athletic condition, but 
remarkable rather for massive strength than for agility. All 
his muscles are strongly developed, though we must allow 
something here’ for the exaggeration of the late copyist; his 
head is large in proportion, about one-seventh of the total 
height, and its squareness of skull and rather heavy jaw 
imply that his athletic prowess is due rather to obstinate 

1 Jean Caparfc, Egyptian Art, p. 156. 

* P. K. Acarya is wrong when he says that the talamana as a 
sculptural measurement denoted a system in which the length of the 
face including the head is stated to be the unit. * Another statement of 
his, via., ' an image is of daiatala measure when its whole length is 
equal to 10 times the face including the head, is also incorrect. 
P, K. Aoarya, Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, pp. 221-22, 
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power of endurance than to quickness or versatility ’ (E. A. 
Gardner, op. cit., pp. 360-62). But the technique which was 
followed by the same artist in his bronze statues (copies only 
of which are extant) shows his artistic skill in the delineation 
of proportions and delicate modelling to much better advant¬ 
age than it is shown iu marble. The statue of an Amazon, 
leaning with her left elbow on a pillar, her right hand 
resting on her bead, which is in the Berlin Museum and 
which has been recognised as a copy of Polyclitus’ AmazoD 1 
shows the square and vigorous form of the athlete who 
though female in sex is male in modelling and proportion; 
its head with its squarely shaped skull and heavy jaw resem¬ 
bles greatly the head of the Doryphorus. The successors of 
Polyclitus gradually changed into figures of slimmer propor¬ 
tions ; this is proved by Praxiteles’ sculpture of Hermes as 
the protector of youth, the original of which has been dis¬ 
covered by the German excavators in the Heraeum at 
Olympia. The figure is more slender and graceful than that 
of a Polyclitan athlete ; it embodies Praxiteles’ ideal of 
Greek youth in its normal and healthy condition. Part of 
the right leg (from the knee to the ankle) and the whole of 
the left leg below the knee are broken and so we cannot 
accurately determine the proportion of the head to the full 
height of the body, but it was certainly more than 7 :1 
which was so in the case of Polyclitus’ Canon. One of his 
other statues, viz., the Aphrodite of Cnidus (preserved only 
in copies) prove the same truth. The goddess, represented 
as preparing for the bath, shows a pronounced stoop for¬ 
wards, with the weight of the body carried along the 
projecting right hip and resting on the right foot, the left 
knee being bent; even in this slightly bent posture, the full 
height is more than seven times her head and bad she been 
in an erect position, the proportion would have probably 
been 8:1. This is maintained in the works of Lysippus, 
one of the most prolific of the Greek sculptors who was the 
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acknowledged and unrivalled master of the Sicyonian school 
* which had contributed more than any other to the advance 
of academic study and the continuity of artistic tradition.’ 

‘ Thus we are told that Lysippus modified the square and 
heavy proportion of the Polyclitan Canon; he made the head 
smaller ( about one-eighth of the total height instead of one- 
seventh), the body more slender and drier in texture, thus 
increasing the apparent height.’ 1 

It will be useful, in this connection, to refer briefly to 
the proportion of the head to the full height of the human 
figure, which is normally followed by the modern artists of 
the west in their work. Alfred Fripp and Ralph Thompson 
have shown in their work on Human Anatomy for Art 
Students, ‘ that the height of an average adult male is 
just seven and half times the measurement of the head,’ 
observing at the same time that * the student of art anatomy 
will do well to remember that the more exact the measure¬ 
ments which are made upon one special individual, the more 
liability to error is there if you attempt to lay down general 
rules thereform ’ (p. 255). Still it seems the Western artists 
generally follow this mode in representing an adult male 
body in art, the average female being made somewhat 
smaller in proportion than the average male. Now, if we leave 
out the measurement of the dome of the head and measure 
the whole height of the figure in terms of the face-length, it 
will appear that the full height will approximate to nearly 9 
times the face, as is laid down in the early Indian 
Hlpaidstras (PI. VI, fig. 4). The art students in the Indian 

1 E. A. Gardner, op. cit., p.439; italics are mine. Lysippus 
was one of the earliest sculptors to introduce the principle of making 
men and things, not as they were in nature (which was the mode of the 
earlier Greek soulptors), but as they appeared tp be ; * that is to say, he 
did not so muoh consider the correctness to nature of the actual 
material form of his work, but rather the effect it produeed on the eye 
of the spectator, and was, so far, an impressionist.’ 
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art schools also are usually given this proportion when they 
are asked to represent an average human body. 1 

A few words are necessary here about the comparison of 
the ideal theory and the actual practice. It has already been 
shown that there must have flourished in ancient and 
mediaeval India different schools of image-makers who 
followed art traditions current in their respective localities. 
If we carefully analyse the large number of available mono¬ 
graphic and iconometric texts, we seldom fail to find 
differences, however slight they may be. While editing the 
text on Buddhist iconometry, Samyaksambuddhabha§ita- 
buddhapratimalaksanam by name, I noted some measure¬ 
ments of as many as 16 selected Buddha images belonging 
to Gandhara, Mathura and Bihar. I found that those 
among them hailing from the two last mentioned places 
very closely approximated to the corresponding details laid 
down in the text; very few of the Gandhara Buddhas, on 
the other hand, tallied with the textual data. While en¬ 
gaged in my present work, I measured several comparatively 
well-preserved images of Brahmanical divinities in the 
collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta and the Asutosh 
Museum, Calcutta University. I found that in many 
instances the approximation of the actual practice with the 
theory was very great. The above sculptures, datable from 

1 Rao says that according to the canons of European art, a well- 
proportioned male figure is equal to eight times the length of the 
head, a female figure is seven and a half times that of its head. He is 
not quite accurate when he describes the two types as atfattila and 
8drdhasaptatala respectively. He further observes, ‘ According to 
European artists the ear is said to extend from a line drawn across the 
side of the head on a level with the eye-brow, and another which is 
drawn on a level with the wing of the nose: or, in the language 
of the Indian artist between the bhrustitra and the naedipu^a-aHtra. 
Similarly, the other rules arrived at by the Indian artist do not appear 
to be divergent from those evolved by the European artist.'' T. A. G. 
Rao, Element*, etc., Vol. I, App. B, p. 8. 
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the 9th-10th century onwards, were collected mainly from 
different parts of Eastern India, and the texts that were 
followed by their makers were certainly North-Indian ones. 
It must be observed, however, that the iconometric study of 
the reliefs could only be of a partial nature, the actual 
measurements taken with the help of anthropometric instru¬ 
ments mainly being of their height and rarely of their width. 
I append the results of my observations in Appendix C; in 
Appendix B, I give the text of Pratimamanalaksanam and 
for comparison’s sake quote the relevant section of ch. 57 
of Brhatsamhita . 1 A comparison of these two texts will 
show how the latter is much simpler and practical than the 
former which is much more complicated and which bristles 
with technicalities. 

I conclude this chapter by quoting the observations of V. A. 
Smith who was sometimes a severe critic of Indian hieratic 
art and Hadaway, a practical artist, about these canons. 
Smith says, “ There is in the Hindu system nothing com¬ 
plicated or difficult to understand or remember, but like 
every other canon of artistic proportion, these methods are 
more capable of producing works of art in unskilled hands 

than are any other aids or methods.These 6astras are 

the common property of Hindu artisans, whether of Northern 
or Southern India.” (I.A., Vol. XLIV, pp. 90-91). Hadaway 
remarks, “The Hindu image-maker or sculptor does not 
work from life, as is the usual practice among Europeans, 
but he has, in place of the living model, a most elaborate 
and beautiful system of proportions, which he uses constant¬ 
ly, combining these with close observation and study of 

1 Pratimamanalaksanam has been edited by P. Bose. But this 
edition is very much defective, and it seems to have been based on 
an indifferent copy. I am indebted to my friend and colleague, Dr. 
P. C. Bagohi, Dr. es. Lettres, of the Calcutta University, for kindly 
allowing me to utilise a much better copy of this text brought by him 
from Nepal, 
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natural detail. It is in fact a series of anatomical rules and 
formulae, of infinitely more practical use than any European 
system which 1 know of, for the Indian one treats of the 
actual proportion and of the surface form, rather than the 
more 'scientific’ attachments of muscles and the articulation 
of bones ” (O.Z., 1914, p. 34). 
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(a) Image-worship and the Pahcaratra 

I have already referred in the second chapter of my book 
to the excessive importance attached to the images of Visnu, his 
Vyuhas and Yibhavas (emanatory and incarnatory forms), in the 
Pahcaratra cult. There is very little doubt that it was this cult 
among all the other Brahtnanical cults prevalent in India, that 
was most responsible for the wide diffusion of the practice of 
image-worship. To the Pancaratras the Area or Sri-vigraha was 
the God himself in one of his aspects, and was thus the object 
of the greatest veneration as the ‘ God manifest ’ (pratyaksa 
devatd). These images were principally anthropomorphic ones 
and the Paficaratra theologians exulted in endowing their god 
and his various aspects with human traits. It has been proved 
by me with the help of numismatic data that anthropomorphic 
as well as theriomorphic images of Siva were fairly prevalent 
in this country in the centuries immediately preceding the 
Christian era and those immediately succeeding it, though his 
phallic form was not surely unknown. Bat, in course of time, 
the latter came to be regarded as the all-important emblem to 
be almost invariably enshrined in the main sanctum, the former 
being chiefly used as the central figure in decorative reliefs 
illustrating the various myths associated with Saivism. The Vira- 
£aivas or Lingayats, a comparatively late branch of the same 
sectary, were averse to the practice of worshipping the deity 
in his anthropomorphic form ; to them the Siva- linga was the 
most sacred object symbolising the greatness of their divinity 
and they carried it on their body in some form or other 
throughout life from the time of their initiation. 1 The FaSca- 

1 But, the tendenoy to antbropomorphise even this aniconio 
emblem made itself manifest in many late specimens of Siva-lifigaa 

47-1807B 
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ratras or the Vaisnavas, on the other hand, seldom (if at all)' 
enshrined a mere emblem of their god in the main sanctum, 
the aniconic emblems like the idlagramas being given subsidiary 
position in the public shrines or worshipped in private chapels 
of the individual householders. Their principal cult objects 
enshrined in the sanctum were the images of one or other of the 
various aspects of the Lord, often anthropomorphic, less so therio- 
morphic or therio-authropomorphic. The Narada Pancaratra 
( Bharadvaja-Samhitd-Paritista ) tells us that Hari is to be always 
worshipped in images ; but when these are wanting, then alone 
other objects are to be used for this purpose. Of these 
objects again, Salagramas are the best for a Salagrama stone 
is the celestial form of Hari. 1 

Sometimes, though perhaps rarely, the image of the 
goddess Sri, his consort par excellence, seemed to have been 
the central object of worship in a Pancaratra shrine, as 
is proved by one of her earliest stone images fully in the 
round, discovered at Besnagar. It is interesting that one 
of the oldest Visnuite images should be none other than that 
of this goddess with unmistakable Pancaratra association. 
Reference has been made by' me in the third chapter to the 
sculpture found there by Cunningham and described by him as 
the Kalpadrum capital ; I have proved that in it is to be 
recognised the earliest representation of the astanidhis which are 
usually associated with Kubera. It has also been shown by me 
that Sri was the goddess who presided over these eight treasures 
(pp. 115-116, 210 ; PI. X., Pig. 2). I may suggest here that 
the colossal female statue, 6' 7" in height, discovered very near 

enshrined in temples. I have already drawn the attention of my 
readers to the curious practice of permanently fixing gold leaves in 
the shape of three eyeB, a nose (the outline of a human face) into the 
pdjdbhdga of the emblem (p. 40, f.n. 1). 

1 Bhdradvaja Saip.hita-Pari6itfa, III, 57-58. 

Arcyo'rc&yart% Harirnityam tadabhdve tu hutracit I 
Putpewdrghyeij.a havisa natya stutyapi vdparam || 
Sdlagrdma&ildydntu pujanam andpanadapi | 

8d hi divyd BarermUrttirdartanddeva siddhikft II 
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the above capital by the same archaeologist, and belonging to 
the same age (3rd-2nd century B. C.), stands for no other than 
9rl herself who held such an important position in the Pafica- 
ratra cult as the active energic principle—the chief consort of the 
Para-Vasudeva. 1 

A few Besnagar and Nagarl inscriptions of the pre-Christian 
period refer to the existence of the Pancaratra shrines in the 
ancient towns of Vidi^a and Madhyamika (Ch. III). It is true 
that no images of Vasudeva or of any of his forms have yet been 
discovered in these places; but it is "presumable that they must 
have been destroyed in course of time. Epigraphic data about 
the erection of similar shrines at Mathura and other places in 
the early centuries of the Christian era have to some extent been 
corroborated by the actual finds of Visnuite images. I have a 
suspicion that the devagrhas which housed them might not 
always have been elaborate structures as they were afterwards, 
but were sacred places with cult-objects placed on raised pedestals 
inside them very carefully fenced off by railings. The Nagarl 
and Mathura inscriptions emphasise these railings (cf. the Pilja- 
silaprakara in the former and vedika in the latter), though the 
latter also mentions the erection of a torana and a catuhtidla (or 
devakula — Lilders) in the mahasthana of Vasudeva. Numismatic 
data, though occasionally supplying us with representations of 

1 My suggestion about this sculpture which is usually described 
eb a Yak§ipi can be supported with the help of the Markandeya Purana 
passage already quoted by me fpp. 116 and 210—but there I had not 
discussed its identity), as also by referring to the fact that it closely 
resembles the figure of Sirima represented on an upright* pillar of the 
Bharhut railing. It is highly probable, if not certain, that the above 
capital with the nidhis was the capital of a dhvaja before the shrine 
of the great Paficaratra goddess at Besnagar. The existence of three 
other Paficaratra shrines—those of the three Vyuhas, viz., Vasudeva, 
Saipkarsapa and Pradyumna, has been proved by the discovery there 
of their d/wa/a-capitals, Garuda, Tala and Makara. The points raised 
here are discussed in fuller details in two of my papers, one appearing 
in the current (1941) issue of the J.1.8.0.A ., and the other read in the 
Fifth Session of the Indian History Congress at Hyderabad. 
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structural shrines of gods ( cf. some coins of the Audumbaras and 
a few of Huvishkal, very frequently refer to the railings which 
usually demarcated these sthanas. It may be remarked here, en 
passant, that the railings which are very often depicted beneath 
the feet of so many Yaksas, Yaksinis, Nagas and Naginis in the 
early Buddhist art of central India, though serving the purpose 
of pedestals of these vyantara devatas in their relievo-representa¬ 
tions, really refer to such as fenced off their shrines. 

A few lines about the sectarian exclusiveness of the Panca- 
ratrins, especially with regard to their ritualistic practice will not 
be out of place here. This exclusive spirit is more noticeable in 
such late works as the apocryphal Narada-Pancaratra. . Bharadvaja- 
Samhitd, included in it, writes that such gods as Brahma, 
Rudra, Dikpalas, Surya, their Saktis or their children should 
neither be worshipped daily, nor should ever be resorted to for 
the fulfilment of any desire. No (PaScaratrin) should stay for a 
single day or take food and drink in a house or a village in which 
there are no images of Visnu. Images enshrined and worshipped 
by heretics and Saivas are always to be shunned ; all the gods 
(t.e., their images), even if they are worshipped according to the 
rituals prescribed for them should be avoided. No food ought to 
be taken (by a Vaisnava) in the house of one, where there are 
images of other divinities, but Janardana (t.e., his image) is 
absent, even if the householder be well-versed in the Vedantas. 1 * * IV 

1 IV 4 : 

Brahmarudradigiiarka-tacchaktiprasavadayak I 

Nityamabhyarcane varjyah kamo’pi syanna ianmukhah || 

IV 28: 

Viqnvarcarahite grants Viqnvarcarahite grhe \ 

Na kuryadannapanadi na tatra divasarti vaset I! 

IV 80 31: 

Varjyah p&khaqda&aivadyaih sthapitaica tathdrcitdh | 

Anyatra ca svato baddhd niyamat sarvadevatdh g 
Orhe yasyanyadevdrcd vyakto na ca Janardanah | 

Na tasya kiflcidaSnlyddapi vedaniavedinah p 

Many mote such verses can be quoted. 
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This mental attitude is in striking contrast to the catholicity of 
spirit to be fouud in the Bhagavadgita , a much earlier text ex¬ 
pounding the bhaktimdrga of the Ekantika or Bhagavata school. 1 

(b) The installation of images 

The images, until they were duly consecrated and ceremonially 
enshrined, were not regular objects of worship. Elaborate rituals 
are prescribed in comparatively early and late texts for their 
due consecration and installation (murlti-pratisthd). I give here 
a free translation of the Chapter on Pratima-pratisthapanam in 
the Brhatsamhita (Ch. 59, Sudhakar Dvivedi’s Edition). 

“ A wise man should erect a pavilion for the preliminary 
consecration of an image in the southern quarter or eastern: the 
pavilion should be furnished with four toranas (omamental arches) 
and (its top) covered with the branches of such trees as yajna - 
dumbura, etc. In the different parts of the pavilion—eastern, 
south-eastern, southern, south-western, western, north-western, 
northern and north-eastern—garlands and banners of various 
colours should be hung. Inside the mandapa an earthen altar 
(sthandila ) should be raised, and the latter should be first sprinkled 
with sand and then covered over with huh grass ; now the image 
should be placed on it with its head and feet resting on a bhadra - 
sana (a kind of seat). 2 

1 Bhagavadgita , IV. 11 and IX. 23 : 

Ye yatha mam prapadyante tdmstathaiva bhajamyaham | 
Mama vartmanuvartante manusyah Partha sarvaiah II 
Ye’pyanyadevatabhakta yajante $raddhydnvitah I 
Te'pi mdmeva Kaunteya yajantyavidhipurvakam II 

2 In three verses just before it, the author refers to the different 
materials out of which the images are made, and the different results 

to be obtained by making and worshipping them :— 

Ayuhtirlbalajayadd dammayl mrnmuyi tathd pratimd I 
Lokahitdya manimayl sauvarnl pustidd bhavati II 
Rajatamayl Jiirttihari prajavivrddhim Jcaroti tamramayl I 
Bhdldbharp, tu mahantam Sail! pratimathava Ungam || 
Sabkupahatd pratimd pradhanapurusam "kulani ca ghdtayati I 
Svabhropahatd rogdnupadravdrpica ksayam kurute II 
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Now, the image should be successively bathed with various 
kinds of waters ; first, a decoction of the (twigs of) plaksa, 
a&vattha, udumbara, iirisa and vata should be used, then the 
auspicious sarvausadhi water and next the water from sacred 
places, in which earth raised by elephants and bulls, earth 
from mountain, anthill, confluences of rivers, lotus ponds, and 
paficagavya are mixed, should be poured ; when the image is 
being bathed with the above and with scented water in which 
gold and precious gems are put in, it should be placed with 
its head towards the east ; during this ceremony, turyas (a 
kind of musical instrument—a trumpet) should be sounded, and 
' punyaha' (‘auspicious day’) and Veda mantras should ,be 
uttered. 1 The most respected of the Brahmanas then chant 
Aindra mantras (mantras associated with the Vedic god Indra) 
in the eastern and Agnimaniras in the south-eastern quarter ; 
these Brahmanas are to be honoured with handsome offerings 
or fees (daksim). The Brahman (i.e., the priest) should offer 
homa to fire with the mantra particular to the deity being 
enshrined. If during the performance of the homa, the fire 
becomes full of smoke, or the flames turn from right to left or 
the burning faggots emit frequent sparks, then it is not 
auspicious ; it is also inauspicious, if the priest forgets his 
mantras, or, (the flameB) rage backwards. After having bathed 
the image and decked it with new cloth and ornaments and 


1 The following plants constitute sarvausadhi according to 
Utpala: Jay a, jayanti, jivantl, jivaputrl, punarnava, vi§nu-krdntd, 
abhayd, viivambharl, mahamoda, sahadevi, purnakota, iatavari, 
sahasravlryd, laksmand. The paflcagavyae are cow-dung, urine of the 
cow, milk, curd and clarified butter. 

In performing nitya .(daily) and naimittika (occasional) pfijas, 
the Yajamana, after performing dcamana, will think of Vifpu 'after 
uttering a particular mantra (ViwU'Smarapa) and then say: *Otn 
karttavye’smin karmani punyaharp bhavanto brubantu (‘In this 
action that should be done, you kindly say that the day be 
auspicious’) and the Brahmin prieBt should say ‘ Om punydham ’) 
(‘ yes, let it be auspioious ’); this is ‘ puyydhavdeana 
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worshipped it with flowers and sandal paste, the priest should 
lay it down on a well-spread bed. When the image have slept 
its full, it should. be roused from sleep with songs and dances 
and should be installed at a time fixed by the astrologers. Then 
after worshipping the image with flowers, garments, sandal paste, 
and the sounds of conchshell and trumpet, it should be carefully 
taken inside the sanctum from the pavilion, keeping the temple 
to the right (pradaksinyena) . After making profuse offerings 
(to the deity) and honouring the Brahmanas and persons 
assembled there, a piece of gold should be put into the 
mortise-hole of the pindika, (base), and the image should be fixed 
(in its base). The enshriner of the image, by honouring specially 
the astrologer, the Brahmanas, the assembled persons and the 
image-maker or the architect (the word here used is sthapati 
explained by Utpala as vardhakl ), enjoys bliss in this world and 
in heaven. Images of Visnu, Surya, Siva, Matrganas, Brahma, 
Buddha and the Jinas should be installed by a Bhagavata, a 
Maga, a Pasupata, one well-versed in the worship (of the 
Sakti), a Brahman knowing the Vedas well, a person of the 
Sakya race, a Digambara Jaina respectively, according to the 
different rituals prescribed in the above different sectarian 
systems. The installation of god (t'.c., their images) is recom¬ 
mended in the bright fortnight in the period of the summer- 
solstice and during certain particular positions, of the planets 
and asterisms, and in days other than Tuesday and in a time 
particularly auspicious to the donor of the image. I have given 
here in brief the general and easily practicable rules about 
the preliminary consecration ( adhimsa ) and installation (pratisthd) 
of images. In the Savitra (tastra), however, preliminary 
consecration and installation (of individual divinities) have been 
elaborately treated ( Adhivdsana-sannivehne savitre prthageva 
vistardt)." 

One or two points in the above rendering of the chapter 
on Pratima-pratisthapanam require notice. In the installation 
ceremony of the sectarian gods and goddesses, some importance 
is undoubtedly given to Vedic ritualism ; in the preliminary 
copsecr&tion, the Indra and Agni mantras are to be uttered and 
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the Vedic homo is to be performed. Bat during the performance 
of the homa, the mantra particular to the deity whose image is 
being installed is to be recited. The principal installation is to 
be done by a sectarian initiate according to the rites prescribed 
in the individual sectarian system. The mixed ritualism, partly 
Vedic and mostly sectarian, has been curiously enough described 
by Utpala as Vaidik vidhana, while explaining the word samanyam 
in the last verse ( Sdmdnyamavi6esam vaidikena vidhanena). 
Then reference is made in the last verse to the elaborate 
treatment of the same topic in Saura Mstra in which detailed 
descriptions of rituals followed in the installation of different 
divinities are incorporated. 1 

The whole of the 19th Vilasa (named P ratisthiko) of the 
Haribhaktivilasa supplies us with an extremely full account of 
Srimurtti-pratisthd (the installation of the auspicious image of the 
Lord Vasudeva) based on the Hayatirsa-pancardtra and several 
Puranas. The Samkarsana-kdnda of the Haya&irsa-pancarutra 
itself is principally devoted to this topic, but it is still in 

manuscript form (note that the Saura-kanda in this Pancaratra 
text also contains something on pratisthd and compare this 

with the last line of the chapter just quoted). Lastly, 

notice should be taken of the honours to be done to 

the architect or the sculptor, the artist or artists responsible 
for the construction of the image and the building of the 
temple. Haribhaktivilasa quotes from various texts like the 
Bhavisya Parana, Matsya Parana and the Haya&rsa-pancardtra 
about the full satisfaction and honour to be given to the 
artists by the person who is enshrining an image \cj. the 
section on Silpiparitosamm in the 19th Vilasa)*. 

Utpala gives two explanations of the last line of the last verse. 
The first is given above by me ; the other is:— Athavd sdvitre 
saviturddityasya ye adhivdsana-sanniveiane prthageva vietardt tac- 
chdstre 8awe bhavata iti. 

* Tato Visnu in aamdniya sudhautarp suparlkqitam i 

dilptnah pujayet paicdd vastrdlahkaranddibhih || j 

(Bhavisya Purdna) 
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(C) Jlrnoddhara 

Restoration of old and dilapidated shrines and replacement 
of broken, decaying and sometimes defiled images or other cult 
objects by new ones have been regarded from a long time as 
great acts of religious merit in India. In some texts, these are 
even described as more meritorious than the establishment of 
new shrines and construction of new images. One of the 
earliest instinces of jlrnoddhara , though associated with 
Buddhism, has been recorded in the steatite casket discovered 
at Shinkot in Bajaur territory, 20 miles to the north-west of 
the confluence of the Panjkora and Swat rivers, beyond the 
borders of the North-West Frontier Province. Two sets of 
inscriptions are engraved on it, the earlier one referring to the 
establishment or consecration of (the corporeal relic' of the 
Buddha in the reign of Maharaja Minadra (Menander), the 
donor being a person named Viyakamitra, the apraca-raja (one 
who has no king as his adversary). The later portion of the 
record also refers to the establishment of the corporeal relic of 
the Buddha, and of the bowl, but by a person named Vijaya- 
mitra, also an apraca-raja and evidently a descendant of Vi)aka- 
mitra, on the 25th day of Vai&ikha of the 5th regnal year. 
This subsequent epigraph records— 4 This corporeal relic having 
been broken is not held in worship with zeal. It is decaying 
in course of time, (and) is not honoured ; (and here) by the 
offering of alms and water, ancestors are no longer propitiated ; 
(and) the receptacle of that (relic) has been cast aside. (Now) 
in the fifth year and on the twenty-fifth day of the month of 
Vaisakha, this has been established by Vijayamitia, who has 

Anlya lihgamarccdm vd nil pin ah pujayedbudhalj i 
Vastrabharanarainai&ca ye ca iatparicdrakdh i 
Ksamadhvamili tan bruydt yajamdno hyatali pararn h 

(Matsya Purdna) 

Piijayitvd tu pratimarn silpinam tosayet tatah i 
OandhapuBpadibhirviprarp iosayed katakadibhih \\ 

Sarvve’ tha karmminaetasydBtaBmin kale prthak prihak i 
Kqam&payita tan sarvvdn priyapratnena aarvvatha \\ 

(Haya^lrsa-pailcardita) 
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do king as bis adversary.' 1 Thus, there is no doubt about its 
being a clear case of jirnoddhara. H. Thsang says that ‘ in 
recent times Sa&inka, the enemy and oppressor of Buddhism, 
cut down the Bodhi-tree, destroyed its roots down to the water, 
and burned what remained. A few months afterwards Purna¬ 
varma. the last descendant of A£oka on the throne of Magadha, 
by pious efforts brought the tree back to life and in one night 
it becatne above ten feet high. This king then built round it 
a stone wall 24 feet high ’ (Watters, On Yuan Chwang, Vol. IT, 
p. 115). Here also is a clear case of restoration after the original 
shrine was defiled by a non-believer, for the stone wall which 
was set up by Purnavarma was nothing but a re-erection. 
Tbe 6ild-prakam was originally erected in the first century B.C., 
through tbe pious zeal and munificence of a lady, Ary a Kurangi 
by name, the wife of Indragnimitra, perhaps a local chieftain. 
What Purnavarma did was to use the old materials—the thabhas 
(pillars), sucis (joining pieces) and usnisas (coping stones) all 
made of greyish sandstone—in rebuilding the wall, using new 
material (granite) when the old fell short of his requirements ; 
there are clear structural indications which fully prove this point 
(Barua, Gaya and Buddha Gaya, Vol. II, p. 12 ff.). I have 
referred in the last page of my first chapter to the rebuilding of 
the Chaufisat Yogini temple at Bheraghat by Alhanadevi, the queen 
of the Haihaya King Gayakarnadeva, during the reign of her 
son Narasimhadeva, in the Kalacuri-Cedi year 907 (1155 A.D ), 
CunniDgham noticed that the style of architecture of this temple 
was plain and simple and might belong to any period between 
900 and 1200 A.D. But the chara *ters of the inscriptions on 
the pedestals of the images point to the earlier date and thus it 

' Ime Sarira paluga-bhud(r)ao na sakare atrita | sa Sana- 
t(r)ikalad(r)cna iadhro na yimdoyakeyi yitri grinayat (r)i | tasa ye 
patre apomua 1 Vasaye pamcamaye 41 Vei(r)akh(r)a8a masasa 
divasa-particavii(r)aye iyo prat(r)ithavit(r)e Vijayamitrena apracarajena 
Bhag{r)avatu Sakimunisa samasa'r^budhasa iarira I 

—Epigraphia Indiea, Vo 1 . XXIV, p. 7. The Kharogthi record 
was edited by N. G. Majumdar (ibid,, pp. 1-8), who, however, did not 
notice this aspect of the epigraph. 
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is clear that they were restored and re-enshrined at a later date. 1 
R. D. Baoerjee proved with the help of the images divisible 
into two broad groups, one standing, made of brittle reddish 
sandstone, with no inscription, # and the other seated, mostly 
carved om of a dull greenish yellow sandstone, inscribed with 
letters datable in the 10th century A.D. inside the circular 
temple, that ‘ before the building of the circular temple in the 
tenth century A.D., another structure existed on this spot.* 
Banerjee thinks it extremely probable that the most ancient 
shrine on the top of the hill, on which the circular temple stands, 
was erected in the Kushan period, anl it enshrined the standing 
uninscribed images of brittle reddish sandstone. 2 

The last few verses of the Pratimamanalaksanam , being 
edited by me with translation and notes in the next Appendix (B), 
contain some interesting details about the replacement of 
old images by new ones, simdar to those incorporated in Ch. 67 
of the Agni Parana. The details, however, contain more about 
the manner in which the decaying images are to be destroyed 
than about their restoration. My study of some ancient 
Brahmanical and Buddhist images in the Sarnatb and Rajshahi 
Museums has led me to conclude that attempts were made to 
restore them when they were partially damaged. The Silparatna 
tells us that 1 when an image is slightly damaged, it should never 
be discarded ; but when its arms, hands, feet and legs are 
severed, when it is broken, split up or nine yava portion of it 
is gone or when it gets disfigured, it is usually to be discarded. 
If its fingers, etc., are cut up (or broken) the sages recommend 
binding (repairing) them’. 3 

1 Cunningham, A.S.R., Vol. IX, pp. 11, 73. Cunningham 

says, 1 the old circular wall, with its inscribed statues, belonged to the 
lOih century and the cloister with its roof was the work of Queen 
AlhanadevJ in the 12th century.' 

2 R. D. Banerjee, The Haihayas of Tripuri and their Monu¬ 
ments (M.A.SJ. , No. 23), pp. 69-70. 

3 Silparatna , Part II, p. 206:— , 

Dose laghutare bimbarii naiva tyd)yar\i kadacana | 

Bahucchede karacchede padacchede tathaiva ca II 
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(d) Dhulicitra 

In the prefixed summary of my chapter VI, I have referred 
to the pictures drawn with coloured rice-powders, bnt I have 
inadvertencly omitted to discuss it in the body of the chapter. 
I do it now in the following para. 

In many Vaisnava shrines of Bengal, there is a custom of 
illustrating the stories connected with the early life of Vasudeva- 
Krsna, through the medium of differently coloured rice powder. 
A part of the shrine, generally of the natmandap is set apart 
for this purpose ; on a raised platform there, are painted these 
scenes with extreme care by putting the coloured powder. This 
is done at the time of Vaisnava festivals like Jbulanyatra and 
its purpose is mainly decorative and edificatory. Such pictorial 
representation is probably referred to in the Silparatna as Dhuli- 
oitra (not exactly the same as Alpond). Sri Kumara tells us 
that there are three kinds of citras, viz., Rasacitra, Dhulicitra 
and Gitra (Rasaciiram tatha dhulicitram citramiti tridhd). The 
second one is thus described by him:—‘After powdering 
separately fire and other colours (methods of preparing different 
m’xed colours such as autumnal green, the colour of elephant, 
those of bakula fruit, fire, water, etc., are first detailed by him), 
a beautiful altar (platform) should be painted temporarily with 
these powders. The old painters have described this as Dhuli¬ 
citra ; in it likeness is shown just as reflection appears in a 
mirror.’ The Original text is: Etanyanalavarmni curnayitva 
prthak prthak I EtaiScurnaih sthandile ramye ksanikdni vile- 
payet I Dhulicilramidam khyatam citrakaraih purdtanaili I 
Sadriyam driyate yattu darpane pratibimbavat I ( Silparatna , 
Part I, ch. 44, Verses 144-45): 

Tathaiva sphutitc bhinne ijasminnavayave gate I 
VairUpyarfi jayate yasya tat tydjyam prdyaao bhavet II 
Abgulyadiparicchede bandhanam iasyate budhaih \ 

(Cb. 29, vv. 30-82). 
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awt II 

^TTaafa^BR ata*TOS*ia H*Taa I 
a# aajagfafa: afawTOTasraqm imi 
aata** ^ara faaitai*i i 

aeaT ^a«^tera*u?j^ia ii^ii 

^f^JJT^f^I 5*fT^T^ ^ I 

Wqfr^T^JIT^ *1T$ a>Siai ^T ll^ll 
tWaTaf ’qgwfa't WqsTT^r^SRT ajaT I 
aats^mErwaa aa fasmrrfv^w^R »8ii 
aafams’aaisp amarafafa i 
a^a faaiaa amiforfaaT ga: iiv 
afalfafqaiTaTtf faWTWf flWTO I 
aarara i^nf^nr^ aaa a iif u 
aarrnufa aaivr ( ^ ) ^aiwnr faaTwfa 
aT^I^lfa^ 5 * aaraaiTCTWataS nan 
ai^tia fa^SI g aawmaa * 3 ^ i 

a i$ gj%«ate »q ^lafTafT^Baj^ nc« 
a=a are 3 a fasawfa i 
a^jaforfa awrat arat%5««■« 

%qqf faararwf aifWifoaS &*n \ 
awma a 91a mar aar*nat faamfa Bt°» 
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wroiN a^T at?) m arart*. i 
wt*iTW»Ttf asrr ii??b 

WST^iTT irat5f%^ | 

*n^T* forfcsro at^n 

f?Hhso=r ^ STaTZ^i faq?r q< 8 iik^ I 
faqrat feqqfN *fTfaarara ii?$ii 

faqqWrfq^n^ f^W 8 RT«T I 

*7^3 quls^f *!T«IW ( siTGiafa ) l(?8»l 

<rtrs;fsre% §4 t aq*?m i 

fast ^SJTrTt SJ^Tafa II? H.H 

*frl WT^HtWTgaiT fsi’BTfq^ HSJ^Qa I 
fa§i 3 qjwiTanaj-^ais§«!^qHT 11 ? i 11 

ai^i fsaa* a^T ^atw»i i 

qvtre* wtaa gStrgnffti «?'3ii 

faHnnsfaaT amtf a*a\qfic fanm i 

vq(v)t wtw** ?pq ii? c« 

fa«aT* q^ aa w«r fw^rrer i 

^T^qrT%*T fa%fa^iq5 Wtc3<1 #?£JI 

**$53 fa^qi f?ra»nqT^ 5 ! a^T i 

^%r^*r I^h q^is^t iiv# 

aartmqT ^Tqraf?pHgf<ii?iT i 

*j^ 5 T ftraa fawma: ii*?ii 

aqtaTrf m\ mi i 

w wqa4 ^pSn^fq?} r*ii 

5Rjqt«iaqaTlT q«qa «qqt(wft)s^ l 
*rqnf 9 art vt Sfowarcr *7fswi b^ii 
antf *g*vsr*i 1 

TOW q^fVranH TCqf^T^Wl BR 8 # 
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(?) | 

*nj|3TO ^pitsr. hr y n 

f«gaf 'm ^TsqtHT ^ mfalfalT | 

«TOTTta|5tfHT«f HR<11 

^qt<wqt4>$ »TRl^tS^T?ail'jrsr. I 
’erq^ann^f ^ ^rarc’Bi rtscr: ir^ii 
^ aqtlNr qfwtf^rW I 

Cs <* 

iir^ii 

rTOT SR'fPSr ^WV. R*RT l 

mT5RTCIT«l OTt^pfa WTq^c^ l|5«_|| 

«I„*OT RTOR^RI l 

«*%sfiT ^awvzr^ - MN *wn^*ni h ^«»» 

fir*?M ’q i 

feri^rat sreTsftvr q»^sq ^resrn^w i 
?i^T^n«ranT^[^ *2f%*nt vreRtanrar ii^rii 
arzra**: ^t farcin: i 

fafansilN ^z' ^ ii ^ ii 

n^TW^T^sr ^)h qr<M «TTfe* rfri: I 
g^T^iTT nqy&Tf?T *J*T 3T sf? ^TS^VT^ II ^ till 
frSiTOTg* ^wr(5r^WT)f5q?W | 
qnsrm m&K &i ^t^’ rt ii^^b 

qw* ^ ^ *r^iT®t f*?r. qfro8i}q. i 
qir.q^^wife %*T«U*5 «T^51^5R it < <I) 
f a md l *nfwq?qs¥f f?g«gr sut*?^: i 
*nfw?ft ^qnr^f f?rqqrqTsaf fw# nm n^ti 
fgqfTSRT^ar ^ i 

R?*TOT«ftlP9l*r^f ST^qf It $ c II 
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wregg i 
wfet f^WT n I 

^ggnra: n^£.n 

to grufareT TO^w*»*g i 
qjfiUtSIRHTTO TOTOTTO^TO*! U8°u 
f*HH TO!|T g*H‘ f?RW ’TTfWJRW*l*l I 
fawnfw^ w? c 5!iT n« ^ ti 

^n?fi %*pg ’qg^^ i 
f«li*T*?n£9nf$ qfa?# *8\» 

gsriHW wajufstT H^YiTg^ ^g^ig I 
qtw ^Tvenmt hwti? ua^u 

f?T«Tt«f qi^gsg TTTq^t W«fHT$;fa: I 
rpHWT ^ II8 8 U 

iq\3IHTUT VRBnhl |\*IT I 

*Vht h%h feranr w«inwir%fsi^ »8 *ji 
g hrt «*r i 

Hr%4T?q4 frl^^««WTHTW H*3liig 118*8 
V»5\ WcST wrom 1 

^fsrenj^rat wt: *r% TOT^i^rag hs^h 
?toot$h sn^mfYiqTORr’er g i 
wwfsrcrt 5nw*tetafCTtTOg ii8^n 

to*it qjqi «Rflg i 

*n?ronfatpA: ««£.« 

q n c rorHftTO swmSf i 
g^filnTOg^w gwrte irateri*g n°n 
*nr*n$ «n# f?i^r ^ l 

to* TO§g*: #y*u 
<nW irgira* » « § tt%TOig i 

tow* greifag,*rt*9t<ratfo?Tg nx^h 
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stnr* mi taw ara’ *if^rqr$q»qig 11**11 

*fiSW «lf5tI»WJ5f ^q*TlJ*T%3 a i 

aa(srq)w*iT* fi^fa s^rt tot mn 
wifagwrafol'a afanjsi *w q»tg i 
fafara^^&a g*§*ag 11**11 
wTg*> ffar^t wat g-r^war^ i 
%tr^t tnf^§^ irat iraif^’RrtR^Twfa ii**ii 
w. (^srfer) *HT*;**i ffraqiqT^a « 

ag*tffi* m^^iT^Tqm n*«n 

<tswt ^faqfT ^*t ir«e»*tt faqaa g i 
• ^aTfaqTO^T** qat qTafajit 11*^11 

g fq^lTV qWT 5 SI q^T *J?IT: I 

wnrsqiqlTO wian O faisa n^g iivlii 

gq(at) aqqqT fTOWf *r*T($T)TOTO«NTT I 

qamreqqT faq^Mi^ h^*ii 

qT^qaaretaTaT ww. qft^ffl m: \ 

©\ - 

^s^aman* qTq^qfa; an?$g «**n 
WWaiq^’^TaT WW. qfa^fafTO I 
mat *«a# anqff jsmrTami shit: wan ii$rii 
qa’.q 1 ? qqqQTfa qft’OTW Wq^ig | 
azftfqqg;# fan*: qfaawwa i 
^aiETipfafa^nTf<sgqi qfaawwg H*« 
araatfivqfa^nft fafqqggfarcq g i 
qrcfa'qfaarsf grqfaqftarTfa gfarwrg h<«h 
gsiqtjj^wvqmn^qz^g^^g i 
^tfarsnawn^a fa^ «%gM*« 
gt^q wfaRn^t ira: q^sn^r: i 
*tf*ITS;%Tq?Ta: *rfe*qTqsm£f*r: nM» 
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gR ffNj TE Jaft * 3TTT*|t | 

snrpfi fwret fapsnfiTOTaw*! q%?t: 
vton^ar amt wwst fwap* i 

amt s*r?et uai firoat h<ch 

wn: ^fa^Taf aina%tf i 

artf gnSn^ ii<£.h 

^ fq% 3 )T tnfair: $Srra asnssifaw i 
’SBaar smvt tarsi: #«•« 

gmwarfsTarcT «CTWhjifW*i i 
arsrciTZsrfasanat aitfrssra sn?^ ns? 11 
arensfat ijnrt etaaiWFtsfssr^rr. i 
#tHfa^naa?g» ssm^si^sg ^f^saaj ii'®^n ‘ 

faia^SHH aRTH w^Tm^far^at I 

taaT srent ^ anaant ??h: (??rfa) ii^ii 
swm an aatar^r srrciat ar^gi: jtsit: i 
srwartsT aiafarfonat ar?T ii'oaii 
sift* fateatatf ^fwj i 

srfa^TTsnft arlsrmT^aiTH^t ik>*ji 
mm w reti fa** ^raj ^famarci i 
aaw’lareTataftefaaifosfl ^fuf*W Mil 


ajuT^T ^ aa%^ a§tafa*>T aauwr i 
wsfat HsSajtwr Ttn^tananv ^ »£'©« 
gfaf^t tnFW'WfriT faRnrlt^at: i 

aa^fift »nanltaiT * ttf*w. ii^-h 



a w T aft aawsnaft * %arcr# fltta * boo 
fawiff^t aremtf a^t *r^ #*•« 
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wwitw *nl: qwfw wra*: i 
wit W H^TT^ttfT ^TfaWT SfclW^fw: MC*|| 
Wit^(T) W*T*t«IT Wl'TirtWTfWf^lWT I 
ww: sreuftaT: far. wnfa *nfawT mc^h 

wn: qren wp^tw wfog ffa w wia wT i 
wiit fawrr w^T^tw ^^t mft w wtqwt ic*i 
wit ys*m w*i<sttn wfaret (wfaftOgw qw w i 

*fa ^tw^rtf tlTc^T W<Wpqf faqfacIT 11^811 
^wm^wniTimiqfcmT^T ^ *t wwt wnwtf&n: i. 

YIW ^T^T %WWTgqT: \ 

W^WlTCfTl^rW W*TOT ^T%qHWW II c ^II 
*Jl§ I 

Wtf£?ra WWWITqwTSWawnifaflfofafa lie <£|| 

3 t <§0 ®faT ( fintn.) ^qfat l 

^ wzww wsit (*p# q wzwtf ^rifa) 

^WT^SITWWT H^'311 

w^t wN^riN wir 

( fa 4 *f qfaT ^#9 WST ^ 3 gWTWT*J ) 
wwit g^fw'ar w iNfaiw fw^tn^ hcch 
W«I^^ WeUT fjirfa ) Wt*§t qWWWT WrTT | 
wit faamrw* ^wi^wt wwt ii c <eji 

wr*jwt qT^wt %q fqwStwT fqs^’jr^rT i 

gWtR W ^ W*J H£-°B 

wsn (grcfal) fa a n %w $ w farfa qfopwwi i 
qqntgw ^"t fqajw n^*H 

wt^ wfanwa wit^ www w i 
wwwwwwt q«fuf^g^* uforanmi »<r-=iii 
*n3 qwifw WTmw^f fagnf i 
wwq fag^tf wr^w^twt w§w n iit^ii 
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^tqrrM? ^ g q%tq q i 
tqqnqifqqf ll£-8M 

W?OTT«*( I 

iram: qqjqqqTk qi^ml wiqqqqg i 
qq N gq| qrqqtifar (fqq;) S}nrq<aq qq gqg 

( fkTqfk qqq*? ) 114.^“ 
qqiqt qfflnraq^ q«q I 
jft^qf Iff*' f$qaT gi£ qf iftwra g ll<L$n 
qkt q^qi f qfo (if) fosw*? «qg i 

ut»ftsrqraT HTwst mfenroy^i hot it-a* 

'hi? qraqrarr frqNtt^qr qjg^ nqi i 
fqq^tqf q^qfqr yqlgqrqfcqnvq} wag iitrrii 

qnlfef ai5;q%q qqnqqg^q: i 

qift qq[*R5r rl?f: ll£.£.M 

$qkkfqqqq«WT I 
qBaftqqqwq qq^kr qkkq* ii<°°h 

qqTT;fk fqqnqiiqt (fqqfa)qTq tq qq^F^g I 

qqr?: qqqfaq qpr^H fqqfaqiq U ? ® ? II 

q«wn$q 0 #M fq )qk qqqkT q%fskt I 
*«jqq»N3iqk ( q^qifjq^qT) qinqqqgTfaqiT i 
qqifaqn q^IkT #tqV;qqqkHT «$•*» 
qqi«: q«qqwifq fqgn^q qraTk q i 
fir**!* «q*qfq fagur qftqmqg ii?**# 
q^qjqf giqqk q qrqqreTuflq q i 
feqref qkmk q $q) g tfiggraqig ii?««n . 
smq qf ^q qi qq g ( qnqqr qf «M ) 

qrfeq qrptamg i 

qqwvq qgqW qrgffqraraf N qq(g) H(•8 > » 
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WOT ) sin *j*qi q \ 

faqiqiTtTOV'jf qrft fqqatqr qqftf4?i*i m*«>*ii 
q q ^ q n^ g q^q wii faqq q*q»i i 
qqreqfqqr qqqq q n«iw} n?«»an 
qq*iqTqTfqqnqiqr ( qnqr ?) qqqq qrqtawft \ 
qrf qinq?f fa*T*l HT^TlF^sitH^ V\ •« 
wrs?aq 7tot qrfqrf4qftq qq\f4m i 
[W qiSggqTT 4q q(q)qq*^ flVOTT M?*o] 

qiqqfaqiqi qq ww: u 

qqiq^qrqqaifw ^airrra^J i 

arw’T (srenr.) qfqqn^qfaqr.) q?qfari 

hwhwt: (?qm ) m*n 

fqSBfTqf 4q g^TSIT SRT^«qf?WT(«T) WTO I 
qqqf c«T*qfqgTqq(q«Q)qi qq qn?^ II? < ?U 

fOTtqqf q%fq$0^)4‘ g*qqq ifamAq q 

( *J<a qgqlqi^q q ) l 

qteT (’) fqqtqqf i«q^4 qf^awroroq murii 
fq?TOr fqqjqr fqfa qife qqqBsi I 
qfe„*nipqqf*3?i qiTOq^rot qjat rcim 
q flairs q^Ft ajwSt TO^qr^ qjqt i 

qqtanqT:(q:) uqm qn:(qr:) trsTOTOwfararO) ii^bm 
qi^wTqT:(q:) qqpqqiTter.) qsqfaq^q q i 
qqqfaqr fqqqr qqi^qr faqfqqT M ?*ll 
qrqqqqqrqq q^qroqj fqqnqg i 
qqqt q“q *nqTOf qrqfqr qreifqaq#: «ttM 
qTeqfqqrai qq m q i q mqm r*r 
totti: qraiqqqTfq qirmqiqR qiq q q [ i 
fiiwnFqrfqifcf q^qra^qq h^v 
qirsrfqqqT qfwqtqq i 

qrof*hqnrqf t*(4)qpreqiqqtfiwi iiu c h 
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gRf^JITW SH'(l'T) | 

WtWTOUlfaW quinTOl M?V* 
nWsf f*WT ^fHD^r * I 
airi Wf« H^tfrf?m 
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PRATIMAMINALAK^ANAM 1 


(Translation with Notes) 

Adoration to Buddha. 

1-2: Whatever characteristic signs about the measurements 
of images (details) have been recounted by the ancient sages 
in the Atreya-tilaka and other old Buddhistic 6astras a —after 
collecting them all together and piling (arranging) them in order 
and after bowing down to the all-knowing god, 3 the charac¬ 
teristic signs about images are being narrated (by me). 


1 According to P. Bose, this text is described in the Tibetan 
version in two ways, viz., (1) Pratimdmanalaksanajn by the sage 
Atreya, and (2) Atreya-tilaka , while the Saoskrit original suggests three 
different names, viz., (1) Devilaksanam, (2) Atreyalaksanam, ?md (3) 
Atreyatilaka (P. Bose, Pratimamanalaksanam, Introduction, P. V). 
But Devilaksanam can on no account be taken as a name of the text; 
as our text puts (just after verse 94 )—iti devllaksanam astatalam, 
which can only mean that the devi icons are eight tala in measure¬ 
ment. The section on astatdla in Bose's text (v. 88—v. 87 in our 
text) contains a distinct reference to this feature of the devi images— 
Dlrgham cdstamukham luryat devinam lalsanam budliah. 

2 This text is thus based on Atreya-tilaka and other old Buddhis¬ 

tic texts (or the first line may also be translated as 1 in the Buddhist 
text Atreya-tilaka and other old texts’). But this does not mean that 
the canons are applicable to Buddhist images only; they are pre¬ 
sumably of general application, though these are collected here by 
a Buddhist. Reference to the old sages is interesting; compare my 
observations in Chapter I, pp. 14-16. Atri is one of the 18 
Vastufiastropadefiakas. * 

3 Sarvavidatp meaning the all-knowing ( Sarvajfla, Samyaksam - 
buddha) Buddha is a much better reading than Bose's sarvamidam , 

50-1807B 
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3: Twelve angulas make one tala 1 known also as vitasti and 
mukha, while two angulas make one golaka , known also as kala. 

4-5: The fourth part of the pallava 2 is known as the 
measuring anguli 3 ; an expert should know that a yam is the 
eighth part of the angula ; this (the latter) is meant for the 
measurement of the different limbs of the images. One who 
knows should measure an image according to this rule. 

6: After dividing the height of whichever the object (out 
of which the image is to be made 4 5 into nine (equal) parts, the 
face (oithe image) should be made one tala (i\e., one of the nine 
parts) in length and its width should also be the same. 

7-9: Paces (of the images) are (differently) shaped,—some 
like the letter va , others like a mango, others again like the egg 
of a bird and (a fourth type) like the sesamum (seed) ; that (type 
of face) which is less by 14 angulas is known as the tfa-shaped, 
that face which is less by 2 angulas is of the shape of a mango, 
(a third variety) which is less by 24 angulas is called a bird-egg 
in appearance, while (the type) in which three angulas are left 
out is named sesamum-shaped ; in these four (varieties of) faces, 
the (above reductions) should be shunned in the cheeks (i.e., the 
length of the faces should only be reduced, not their width). 3 

1 Angula and tdla have been fully explained by me in Chapter 
VIII. 

, 2 Pallava is karapallava; here it means the section of the hand 

just a little above the place where the fingers shoot out from the 
palm. 

3 It is a relative unit (matrdngula); though there is no explicit 
reference to the owner of the pallava , it appears that the palm of the 
image is meant here. 

4 The passage— Yatkiflcidrdpalidydmam which has been tran¬ 
slated as above reminds one of Utpala's passage— Yasmdt kasthdt 
pdQdtyadikddva pratima hriyate taddairghyam , etc., fully explained 
by me in Chapter VIII. 

5 Reference to the four types of faces is interesting. It is clear 
that this comparison is based on the outline view of faces; if the 
above reductions are made in the length of their various types, they 
appear in outline like the four different objects. Va ip the ojd 
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10: Faces of female (figures) only should be of the sesamum 
(seed) variety. The head of the family dies, if the face (of the 
image) is not made according to the gastric injunctions. 

1J : If the face is made according to the gastric injunctions, 
(the donor of the image) prospers with his friends. A sage should 
make (the face of) images, after acquiring proficiency in all the - 
sastras. 1 

12: The head should be made 4 angulas (a gola- 2 angulas) 
and should be shaped as an umbrella. 2 The forehead is said 
to measure 44 angulas . 3 

Bengali va , shaped like an equilateral triangle, here seen in an 
inverted position—its base corresponding to the forehead and its apex 
to the chin. In Tantrio texts, the letter is sometimes compared with 
the female organ. A. N. Tagore refers to two types of faces, one 
having the form of a hen's egg ( kuhhutmida) and the other suggest¬ 
ing a 1 pan (betel leaf) *; the former is the hhagandabha variety of 
our text and the latter closely conforms to the tilaftrti of the same 
(the outline of the sesamum seed being the same as that of the betel 
leaf—the sesamum flower is likened in Bengali poems to a well¬ 
shaped nose— tilphul-jini-nasd). Tagore remarks, ‘It is for this 
reason probably (a certain well defined fixity of form in the different 
specimens of the lower animals and plant organism), that our great 
teachers have described the Bhapes of human limbs and organs not 
by comparison with those of other men but always in terms of flowers 
or birds or some other plant or animal features' (Some Notes on 
Indian Artistic Anatomy , p. 7, fig. 6). These four types of faces differ 
evidently from those in which the length and the breadth are the same. 

1 There is same mistake in the last line of the couplet. If the 
reading in our text is correct, then it is practically a repetition of the 
same idea. Bose's emendation of this line —Evam Saslragamam hrtvd 
arccarri tarn kdrayedbudhafy —is also not very happy. 

3 This characteristic shape of the head is one of the Mahapurusa - 
lahsaqas. The Mahabharata describes the great gods Nara and Nara- 
yaiia as characterised by such heads (XII, 343, 38 —Atapatrena sadrtie 
iirasi devayostayoli . I Evarp lakqayasampannau mahapurusa* 
samjflitau). Yarahamihira describes the headfe of Cakravarttins as 
resembling the shape of an umbrella (Bf, Sarp., ch. 67, v. 79— Chatra • 
kdraih iirobhiravanlSdh), 

1 In most other texts the forehead is said to measure 4 angulas . 
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13-15: The curvature (sidewise) of the forehead is always 10 
angulas. The length of the nose is said to be 4£ angulas ; 
its width at the top is £ angula (two yams) and its projection 1 
is 1£ angulas. The height of the two sides (of the nofee) is 2 
angulas , and the nasal septum is 3 yavas (in width) ; and the 
* circular (orifices of the nose) are equal, measuring £ an angula 
each (in diameter), while the root of the nasal septum is 2 yavas ; 
the outer surfaces of the nasal orifices (i.a., the outside of the 
nostrils) is 3 yavas each and are conch-shell-like in appearance. 

16-19: The mouth 2 with the following measurements is 
praiseworthy. (The nose) is similar to the sesamum flower and 
it can also be compared to the face of either a parrot or a 
falcon. 8 The lower portion of it (the face and not the mouth) 
is said to be 3 angulas and 2 yavas, 4, while the mouth proper 6 

1 Aydma does not mean height in this context, but length, 
which is £ angula more than that laid down in many other texts. 
Niskasa has been several times used in our texts; it was not translated 
by Bose. It no doubt means the mean projection of the nose from the 
facial surface. 

2 The curious word used in the text is jihvapindl. Pindl means 
base or the place of rest. Bose says that in the Tibetan version the 
line appears as —Hi manarp, samyagjflanena jihvagdre pra&aayat$. 
Thus, this word may justifiably be translated as ‘ mouth ’ (Bose also 
has done so). 

8 This line is out of place here. The mouth cannot be compared 
to a sesamum flower or the face of a parrot or a falcon. It appears 
that arrangement of the two lines in the couplet is reversed due to the 
copyist’s error and according to this suggestion of mine this line can 
very well go along with the preceding ones in which the different 
sections of the nose are described. The other line introduces the 
description of the mouth and its various parts. Bose could not 
render the word samakdSa; it is evidently a long form of sarpka&a 
meaning similar. 

4 Bose’s reading gives 1 angula and 2 yavas. 

5 Bhojaha ; Bose emends it into Otfhaka and translates it as 
upper lip, rendering the next caraya {uttaroqtharp, caturyavam) as 
* the lower lip is four yavas. * This is evidently incorrect/ ‘ Adhara 9 
(lower lip) is mentioned below. 
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should be made 6 yavas (in width), the upper lip being 
4 yavas ; the goji (the short vertical dimple between the centre of the 
upper lip and the nasal septum) placed above it should be made 

3 parts of an angula (i.e., 6 yavas). 1 2 The lower lip should be 
like the mouth proper (in height or thickness, i.e., 6 yavas), its 
width being 2 angulas ; a line (red, like) the birnba fruit should 
be made 6 yavas, in the middle or parting (of the two lips). 
The sides of the mouth ( srkkanl) should be made a little drooping, 
(measuring) 4 an angula each. 

20-23: The chin should be 2 an. sidewise and 10 yavas 
long (i.e., high) 8 . (A space) of half an angula should be between 
the two eye-brows, their length should be 5 an. (each) ; the 
unbroken and bow-shaped line of the eye-brow should measure 

4 a yava (in width) 3 . The eye should be 2 an. 2 yavas (in 
length), its width being just 3 parts of it. 4 * Then the pupil is 
said to be 4 part of the eye ; it is well-known that 3 parts of 
the former should be made black. The inside of the eyes should 
be of the tinge of the leaves of the water-lily and lotus and 
(should be shaped) like the belly of a fish ; the outer corners 
of the eyes should be known as 2 kolas (?) and their inside 2 
angulas , 6 * 

1 Bose reads the first line of v. 18 as Tribhaganyalikd karyd 
oqthakasyoparisihitd. But our reading is much better and the line is 
exactly the same as the last line in verse 8 of the other iconometric 
text, Pratimdlaksanam edited by me (c/. p. 11). 

2 Bose renders the line as 4 the chin should be 2 ah. broad and 
10 ah. long 1 ; but the translation given above seems to be better in 
keeping with the text. 

8 Bose reads cdyakrti in place of cdpakrti (clear in our text), 
and thus cannot translate the passage correctly. 

4 Bose says that * the eye is the three-fourth part of the eye¬ 
brow,' which is incorrect for 2 ah. and 2 yavas cannot be regarded as 
three-fourth of 5 angulas. 

8 There seems to be some mistake here in the text. Jyaso - 

daram is meaningless. Bose's emendation of the second carana as 

padmapatrasya sodare is unsupportable. The Kriyasamuccaya refers 

to the different measurements of the eyes of 3 types of divinities, 
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24-26: The ears are 2 an. brcnd and 4 an. long ; the projec¬ 
tion of the ears from the back is said to be 2 an. The trutikd 
(lobe of the ear ?)* should be full 2 ah. and kakuni should be 
its half ; a the raised little ridge between the temple and tbe 
earhole \kamdvarta) is one-fourth part of an ahgula .* The 
hole of the ear is 3 yavas (in diameter) and the sides (p arsnikd — ? 
pdrhikd) are as beautiful ; the ear-canal is said to be similar to 
the handle of a small chopper (?). 4 

27-3): The (section of the) head between the two ears is 
18 an. ; there is no doubt that tbe back of the forehead is 14 an. 
(The space) between the line of the eye-brow and the eye is 
1 golaka ( i.e ., 2 an.) ; (The space) between the chin and the 
root of the ear is 8 an. Then, the chin and the forehead are 
parallel to the eyes, and the sides of the mouth should be 
measured in the same line with the side of the pupil ; the line 
of the eye-brow and the karna-sutra should also fall in the same 

viz., the Buddhas, the Bodhisattvas and the Goddesses ; the shape 
of the eyes of the last, according to it, should be like the belly of a 
fish (sarvdsam 4rngarastrinam astadaSayavdyame triyavavistdran- 
mat8yodardkaram) m Jhasodaram which means the belly of a fish, 
seems to be the correct reading. 

1 Trutikd I have tentatively translated as ear-lobe, it is 2 an. 
long ; but in the case of the images of Buddha it is as long as 4 ah. 
( oi.Pratimdlak§anam , verse 20). 

2 Kakuni in our text is meaningless. Bose reads it as kakudd , 
but his reading of the major part of the line is faulty. He reads 
Trutikd dvyahgulam sampattadarddhd kakudd bhavet —which has very 
little sense in it. 

a My emendation of this line is based on the Kriydsamuccaya 
commentary on the 18th verse (2nd line) of the PratimdXak^aryam , 
which reads— Ahgulasya caturtharpSab, karyavartaatu viatarab,. The 
commentary explains the word karr^dvarta as kapolakar&achidrayor- 
madhye kaTftdvartafy kalikdkdro dviyava^ (2 yavas-1 ah.). Thus my 
emendation kar^dvartastu is far more acceptable than Bose’s 
karnapdlyastu which he translates as 1 the circle of the ear/ whatever 
he may mean by it. 

4 This line, especially its first half, is certainly faulty. I am 
not at all sure about my rendering. 
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line. The trutika and the middle of the ear should be like the 
above in the same line. 1 

31-32: The projection of the face(from the plane of the 
neck) should be 2 gblas and the length of the neck should also be 
the same. (The space) from the root of the shoulder to the root 
of the ear will be 3 golakas. Folds of flesh below the chin 
should be made as beautiful (as ever) and their length measure^ 
ment should be lessened by degrees. 2 

33-35 : The hair on the bead (should be shown in different 
ways) such as in the shape of a mauli or a jatabandha (particular 
modes of dressing the hair) or they may be curled ; (or there 
should be) a kirita , a tri&ikha (a three-peaked tiara), a crown 
(mukuta) ora khanda (? a karanda another type of crown). 
Their height should be made 8 an, but never more. 3 I shall 

1 These directions about the correct placing of the different 
parts of the face are very helpful to the sculptor. The bhrusutra , 
akmuira and karnasutra are mentioned here, the first two implicitly 
and the last explicitly. 

2 Bose's reading and translation differ greatly from mine. 
The second line is read by him as —Tadalambapramanena cibuka karna- 
mulayoh , and translated thus, ‘it (the rounded flesh below the chin) 
should fit in with the chin and the roots of the ears.’ But this is 
not at all satisfactory. Undoubted reference is made in this couplet 
to the parallel folds of skin below the chin, which characterise one of 
the Mahdpuru8alah§ana8, viz., Kambugrlvata (front part of the neck 
compared to the top of a conchshell which show these parallel lines). 
What the author means is that these skin folds should be shown by 
several parallel lines which will be shorter by degrees. In the Gupta 
and early mediaeval images, this feature is frequently present. 

8 It seems that when the hair on the head are shown dressed 
as above they should never be more than 8 an. long; when they are 
enclosed within one or other types of the crowns mentioned above, 
the latter also should also not be more than 8 ahgulas. But in 
Chapter VIII, I have drawn attention to a Matsya Puraya passage 
where the mauli is described as 14 angulas . In Bagohi's copy of this 
text the copyist writes astadaiangulam which is rytbmically defective. 
The copyist, however, knows his mistake apd puts two dots under 
daia f 
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speak now about the auspicious and inauspicious types of faces. 
(The former, i.e., those which are auspicious) should be made a 
little smiling and endowed with beauty and grace. Enow that 
there is no place (in art) of faces which are malicious, passionate, 
wrathful, sour or bitter; they should be shunned from a 
distance. 1 * 

36-39: Now I shall speak about the details of the measure¬ 
ments of the limbs. A sage should make the (portion of the 
body) from the hiccough (the dimple on the centre of the throat) 
to the navel two faces, i.e., 24 angulas ; (the portion) from the 
navel to the root of the testicles, the curve of (either of) the 
buttocks sideways,® the (section) from the hiccough to either of 
the nipples, the space between the two nipples and (that) from 
the side of the neck to the top of the arm are all said to be one 
tala. The portion between the navel and (either of) the two 
nipples is 14 angulas. The hiccough and the top of the shoulders 
(amsagra ) should be placed in the same line ; it has been well- 
said that the width of the space between the two shoulders is 3 
talas. 3 

40-41: The arm-pit should be made 6 angulas and the 
space between it and the paps ( stana ) should also be the 

1 Bose reads the first part of the last line of my couplet No. 85 
as cakrarp vadanasarristhanam. But'a circular face’ill fits with the 
other types which refer to their different expressions; I adhere to 
my reading and translation given above. 

* Bose reads tiryak parive hi te tatha in the first line of my 
couplet 87. But I think my reading is muoh better, and it gives a 
clear and correct sense. The distance between the navel and the 
root of the testicles can never measure two talas; the curvature of 
each of the buttocks measures also one tala. A glance at fig. 1 of 
plate VI in my book will support the correctness of my reading and 
translation. 

3 Fig 1 in Plate VI seems to show that the hiccough and 
the top of the shoulder are not in one line. But this is due to the 
curvature of the latter, its centre-line and the hiccough are really in 
the same plane. The lowermost base of the shoulders measures 8 
fdlas from ope end to the other, 
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same ;* the curvature of the region by the side of the nipple 
should measure one gold* The round nipple should be two yavas 
and the circle of the navel three yavas ; the navel should be made 
deep and should be characterised by the daksinavarta sign ( i e. 9 
the curvature of the navel should turn from left to right). 1 2 

42: The testicles should be 3 angulas (each) and the penis 
4 angulas ; the height of the hip or the buttock which will be 
fleshy, round and beautiful in appearance should be 8 angulas. 3 

43-45: The length of thearm which is praised by the learned 
is four faces; the upper arm should be 8 kalas and the four-arm 
9 golakas ; the length of the palm (without the fingers) should 
be 3 golas (the measurement of) the middle finger being the 
same. 4 The thumb should be made 2 golas and the little 
finger similar to it ; the ring finger should be less than the middle 
one by one half nail and the index-finger one nail less than the 
middle one. 5 6 

46-t2 : The width of the thumb should be made 9 yavas ; the 
side (measurement) of the middle finger (Le., its width) should 
be yavas ; after making both (the ring finger and the 
index finger) 8 yavas (wide), the little finger (should be made) 

1 Bose reads aksa for kaksa t which is wrong; he cannot translate 
aksa; the second carana is read by him as vaksastanantaram which is 
also incorrect. The author first gives us the inside measurement of 
the armpit and then remarks that the space between the armpit and 
the breast {i.e., the centre of the breast—the nipple) is also the same. 

2 Bose translates the passage— dakqindvartalafichana, as 
4 having the marks of its whirlpool,’ which has no meaning. I have 
tried to render it correctly; the sign is one of the mahdpurusalaksanas. 

3 The first part of the second line was read by Bose as 
hicdva§tdngulavurddhvani and translated as 4 hicha should be eight 
angulas I have given the correct reading and translation. 

4 The palm and the middle finger being 6 angulas each, the 
two taken together make up one tala. In some texts, the former is 

7 ahgulas long and the latter 5 (cf. Pratimalaksaya , vv. 27-8.) 

6 Verse 48 tells us that the length of the .yhole arm should be 
48 angulas (mukhacatustaya) but when the constituents of the arms 
are added up we get 40 only (bahu -16 + prabdhu —18 + kara —0 + 
rnadhyamd — 6=s46), 

W -13071? 
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7 yarns . l The wrist is known as 5 angulas (distant) from the root 
of the ring-finger; the side measurement (» e., the width) of the 
palm should also be known as the same* The wrist from the root 
of the thumb is 2 galas, i.e 4 angulas (apart), while (the space) 
between the root of the thumb and that of the index finger should 
be made li kald (3 angulas). The thumb should be of 2 digits 
while the rest should be of 3; the digits of the thumb and those 
of the other fingers should be known as the same. The tips (of 
the fingers) should be pointed and well-rounded 2 and the finger- 
joints should be well-marked. The side measurement (width) of 
the nail should be made half of its own angula and its length 
half of its digit; the sage should shape a nail where it joins its 
root like a crescent. 3 The palm (near its base ?) should be made 
5 angulas (wide) while its sides should be 2 angulas. The whole 
of the palm should be adorned with auspicious lines. 4 

53-54: I (now) shall speak of the marks in the palms of the 
gods which are of an auspicious character ; the following, viz., 
a concLshell, a lotus flower, a flag, a thunder-bolt, a wheel, a 
Svastika , an ear-ring, a pitcher, moon, star, Srivatsa, an elephant- 
goad, a trident, a rosary and the earth goddess (Vasudhd ?) should 
be made (i.e., drawn on the palm). 5 * 

1 The first part of the first line of my verse 47 (the first part of 
t,he second line of v. 47 in Bose's edition) is not correctly rendered by 
Bose. He simply puts down that the width of both should be 8 yavas 

but the word ubhau undoubtedly refers here to the ring and the index 
fingers. 

2 Bose's reading suvrtta in place of suvartita is metrically defeo* 

tive. 

* Bose wrongly renders this line as ‘ the wise should make a 
nail like a half-moon at the tip. 9 The nail where it joins the finger at 
its root is shaped like a crescent. 

4 This refers to one of the Mahdpurusalakqayas; the 29th one in 
the stereotyped list to be found in many Buddhist texts is cakrdbkita - 
hastapddaialah. In verses 53-4, some of these auspicious signs are 
enumerated. 

5 A few only of these auspicious marks are mentioned in the 

PratimalakifayaM (v f 27: Sabkharp cakrarfl tale nyastarffi p admaip ca 
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65-58: The root of the thighs (t.e., the region from .which 
the thighs come down) should be placed in the same line as the 
centre of the navel and the private parts ;* the length of the 
thighs is 2 vitastis, while the same of the shanks is 2 mukhas. 
The knees should be 2 kalas and the ankles known as 1 kala each ; 
the heels are known as 2 kalas each, and they are of the shape 
of a ripe bimba fruit. The feet should be 7 angulas wide and 10 
angulas long ; the length of the big toe should be made one-fourth 
part of the foot, the second toe (sucikd) is equal to it (in measure¬ 
ment), while the middle toe is less by 2 yavas ; the fourth toe is 
less by half a nail while the little toe is less by a digit (thhn the 
middle toe). 9 

59-62: The width of the big toe is known as 11 yavas : the 
intervening space between its top and that of the second toe is 9 
yavas ; the same of the middle and fourth toes is said to be 84 
and 8 yavas respectively, in the canons of measurements. The 
toes are said to be like a green mango in appearance, the top of 
the feet should be made like the back of a tortoise ; the toes are 
said to be similar to the feet of a jaluka (here meaning a swan). 
The feet should be made flat and level (to the ground) and the 
nails, of the form of oyster-shells. 3 

kuU6ahku6am I Sarvalaksanarupinyo lekhah karyah prthagvidhah). I 
have little doubt about yavamdld in the next being a mistake for 
japamala (a rosary) 

1 This rendering of the line seems to me more apposite than 
Bose’s, which is, 4 the root of the thigh should be measured parallel to 
the centre of the navel and penis*. 

2 In many other iconometrio texts, the length of the feet is one 
tala, i.e., 12 angulas ; it is likely, the measurement of the big toe is 
left out in the estimate of the length of the foot in our text. It is laid 
down here that the length of the big and second toes is a quarter of the 
foot, i.e, % 2\ angulas. Thus, according to this estimate, the feet with 
the toes will measure 12£ ahgulas. 

9 The upper surface of the feet convex in appearance like the back 
of a tortoise is one of the MahapuTusalaksay,tos. Varabamihira tells 
us that the toes of the lords of men should be well-set and their feet 
convex-shaped like a tortoise (8li§tdhguli . kurmonnaiau ca 
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63-65: Now I shall speak about the measurements of the 
girth or periphery (of the different limbs). The girth of the 
head is known as 36 angulas ; the neck is 8 angulas wide and 
three times this ( i.e ., 24 angulas) in its circumference. The space 
between the two arm-pits is 20 angulas, while the intelligent 
(artist) should make the girth of this region 19 kalas. The root, 
middle and front sections of the arm are 8, 6 and 4 afigulas res-. 
pectively, while their respective girths should be thrice the 
measurement of their own width. 

66-68: The width of the belly in the middle is to be known 
as 15 angulas —(the same) below it being 16. The hip is 18 
angulas (wide), the root of the thighs is 6 golas (wide) and the 
width of the root of the shanks and their end should be known to 
be 6 angulas and 2 kalas respectively, by the learned. The 
periphery of all the above as also of the fingers and all other 
(limbs) where there is roundness should be thrice (the measure¬ 
ment of their width). 

69-70: The projection of the head from the back is to be 
one kala. The backbone should be made straight and be on the 
same plane as the buttocks ; the thighs, the calfs of the legs and 
the heels should also be made on the same plane ; a twice-born 


caray.au tnanujesvarasya — Brhatsarnhitd, Ch. 67, v. 2). The well- 
planted feet with fleshy convex shape were very carefully depicted 
by the early Indian artists. Reference to the toes being similar 
to the feet of a jaluka in the previous line is enigmatic. Jaluka 
means a leech ; but ‘ toes like the leg of a leech ’ (this is Bose’s 
rendering) have little sense. The passage ' jalukapadamms- 
thana’ may be a mistake for ‘ jalapadasamasthana ’ which would 
mean like the (feet of the) swan and may refer to the webbing of the 
toes. One of the Mahdpuru§alak(ayas is * jdldhgulihastapada,’ which, 
whatever might have been its original significance, came to mean as 
early as the fourth century A.D.—* the feet and the hands of the 
mahapuruiia are netted ' like those of the hamsaraja —the golden 
mallard. For discussion about this sign, see my articles on 1 The 
Webbed' Fingers of Buddha,’ I. H. Quarterly, Vol. VI, pp. 717-27; 
Vol. VII, pp. 654-56. 
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should know as above the characteristic sign of the back (parts 
of the body). 1 

71: Pearl-garlands, waist-girdles, bracelets, armlets, ear¬ 
rings and well-arranged drapery should be made (shown) on the 
body. 

72-77 : The merits and demerits of images according to their 
big or small size are being spoken of now. (To them) should be 
given well-fixed seat (pedestal) having (requisite) length and 
breadth. The head (of the image) should be made like an 
umbrella ; (this) produces wealth, good crops and prosperity. 
Well-drawn lines of eye-brows on the forehead bring eternal good 
fortune. If the image is well-made, the subjects become full of 
happiness ; if the image has conch-shell like neck, then it is 
always the bestower of all success. The body like a lion enhances 
plentitude and strength ; the arms shaped like the trunk of an 
elephant fulfil all desires and ends. (Images with) well-shaped 
belly bring forth plentitude and prosperity ; (their) thighs shaped 
like a plantain-tree increase (the stocks of) goats and cows, while 
well-shaped calfs of the legs make the villages prosperous. An 
image, if it be of well-carved feet, causes good conduct and learn¬ 
ing. Thus has been described the excellence of images ; now are 
being narrated their defects and demerits. 2 * 

1 Bose's translation of the 2nd line of verse 69 is wrong. He 
renders it thus, 4 the back should be made like a bamboo and the end 
of the neck should be on the same plane.' His difficulty was that 
he could not emend the passage prstham vamsam in the text as 
pr$\h,avam&a which means 1 the back-bone 9 ; sphicau means buttocks 
and not ‘ the end of the neck.’ 

2 The above couplets refer to some signs of physical beauty 
such as chatrakrtiSirsatd, kambugrlvatd , etc., which are peculiar to 
great men and gods. The comparison of several limbs to different 
animal and plant organisms in some of the lines is very apt ; I have 
already referred to A. N. Tagore's very illuminating study of this 
aspect of Indian art ( Some Notes on Indian Artistic Anatomy), 
These verses and those immediately following fully show that the 

authors of the Silpaiastras were very much alive to the necessity of 

artists fashioning really beautiful images, even when they were asked 
to follow the injunctions laid down in the texts. 
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78-84: The deficiency in the length and breadth (of an 
image) causes famine and revolution. If it (the image) be 
deficient in body, (its maker or donor) becomes hunch-backed 
and if it be noseless, then he gets ill. The eye-sight of an 
image turned towards the left destroys one’s fame, while 
the same raised upwards causes loss of wealth ; (images) with 
small eyes, round eyes or eyes with Bquint are also of similar 
nature (i.e., they cause loss of wealth). One should avoid 
from a distance (images) with eyes small (in measurement) 
or eyes cast down. If the image ia made with a sunken 
belly, then there will always be destruction of crops ; if its 
thighs be less (in measurement), then abortion will certainly 
be caused there. If the three, viz., the nose, eyes and fingers 
are short, there will be great demerit; this will also be so, if the 
shanks, neck and chin (of the image) be too long, if its head, ears 
and nose are too thick, if its joints, belly and nails are too thick, 
if its bands, feet and eyes are too low, if its neck, shoulders 
and arms are too short 1 . After knowing these merits and 
demerits, the wise should make an image. 

85-86: The length or height and girth of (images) charac¬ 
terised by Navatala have been described as above. The 
gods should surely (measure) 9, and god-like men 84 faces ; 
(ordinary) men are 8 tala, the mothers (i.e., women) 74*. 

k Bose’s translation of the above verses is somewhat defective; 
e.g., he renders kekaraksi as ‘eyes contracted,' while it certainly 
means 'eyes with a squint.’ His reading grlvd’syam bhuja in 
verse 82 can certainly be improved upon; the passage should read 
griv&itisabhuja all of which should never be too short or low. 
Saptotaedhata, i.e., the seven limbs being raised is one of the 
Mah&puru$aldk$ana8. The Kriyasamuccaya comments on the term in 
this manner: Saptotsedheti saptavayavdh utsedhd unnata&ceti... 
katame padadvayam. hastadvayapi akandhadvayatp grtva ceti... 
kiUcidunnatirutsedhah. 

8 Evidently this height measurement is only applicable to 
ordinary women; in verse 85, it is expressly mentioned thattbe' 
Devi images are characterised by a height which is 8 times their 
own face. Bose’s reading aa well as rendering of the first line of 
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The periphery and height (measurements) of (images) of 6 
or 7 tala measure are described according to the rules (detailed) 
in the Atreyalaksana 1 . 

87-90: The sage should make the Devi images eight 
times the face in height; the face should be made 6 kalas, 
the torso 11 kalas. The width of the neck, breasts and the 
space between the two nipples—all these parts of the goddess- 
figures are made one-half the face (i.e., 6 angulas). The 
middle part (?) should be made 8 angulas , the loins are known 
to be 5 kalas , the hip should be made 20 angulas and the 
thighs or upper legs 11 kalas. The knees are 3 angulas 
each and the calfs of the legs 20 angulas ; the ankle should 
be made 2 angulas —this is the auspicious mark of the 
goddesses. 

91-94 : The periphery of the head should be made 30 angulas ; 
the root of the arms is 5 angulas , while its girth should be three 
times this. The wrist is 3 angulas (wide) and its circumference 
is thrice the same (i.e., 3 times 3 angulas , viz 9 angulas). The 
middle part of the thighs is (characterised) by 6 kalas and its girth 
is 3 times it (t.e., 18 kalas or 36 angulas). The middle of the 
shanks is 5 angulas , its circumference being thrice the same. In 
all cases, (the girth of the particular limbs) should be made three 
times (their width), and in the case of the fingers, this is the 
same. The outer corners of the eyes, the breasts, the hips (of 
the female figures) should be made a little more than the mea- 


my couplet No. 85 is faulty ; he reads it as —Kimca vaktre 
dhruvari i caiva astarddha devamdnusah and translates it as, 
‘In the case of the mouth of gods and men, it should be eight 
and half/ But there is no ctoubt that* the author refers here 
to the height of two individual types, viz., ‘Gods* and ‘men like gods* 
(devakalpamanuja in the Matsya Purdna , already referred to by me 
in Chapter VIII). The first line of verse 85 evidently refers to the 
Nyag'rodhaparimatydala type of beings. 

1 In this line, there is an undoubted reference to the original 
source, viz. t Atreyalaksayam , from which all these details were 
Collected by the author. 
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surement (laid down in the canons), for then it will be more 
pleasing to the eye. 

The above is the eight tala Devi image. 1 

95- 96: Now I shall speak about the characteristic measure¬ 
ments of children (gods in the shape of boys); the auspicious 
characteristic marks of the image of Senapati (Karttikeya), Vina¬ 
yakas and the Yaksas are all in the shape of boys—(their height) 
is 6 times (their face). 2 

96- 102: A golaka is to be known in the top of the head (i.e., 
the latter is to measure 2 angulas in height), the face (should be 
a sum) of 6 golakas. The neck is to be made 2 angulas , there 
should be 20 angulas in the torso. The navel is to be h a gola or 
a kald 9 the depth there being 1 angulaS The thighs should be 
made 7 kalas (each), the knees being one golaka ; the calfs 
should be made 6 kalas , while the ankle is known as 1 ahgula. 
The heel as before is 3 angulas , the feet 5 kalas and the big toe 1 
golaka in length. The second toe should be made equal to the 
big toe, the middle toe is just less than it by 2 yavas, the fourth 
toe is less by a nail while the little toe, by a digit. (The space 
between) the hiccough and the shoulder (extremity) is 8 angulas , 
the upper arm 9 angulas , the fore-arm 5 galas , the length of the 
palm 2 golakas. The middle finger is 2 galas , the index finger is 

1 I have already pointed out Bose’s mistake in reading it as 

Devilaksane and suggesting that the term is one of the names of the 
text. ^ 

2 Bose’s translation of this part of the text as 1 the marks of the 
idols of children, of generals, of the Vinayakas, of Yaksas are six-fold 
and auspicious ’ is undoubtedly wrong. Senapati is Karttikeya, the 
war-god; Yaksas here evidently refer to the Ganas, and Vinayakas, to 
their leader Ganapati and'his various aspects. In other iconomeirical 
texts, the god Ganapati is enjoined to be made according to the 
Paflcatala measurement. The text is very corrupt here. 

* Bose’s reading and rendering of this line are partly faulty; he 
reads it— Arddhagolakala ndbhyam khanitarjt tryahgulani tatha % and 
translates it as follows: * the navel should be half a gola and one kald 9 
and three ahgulas deep.’ The width and the depth of the navel in 
figures of boys can never be 3 ahgulas eaQh, 
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ess than it by a nail; the ring-finger should be made half a nail 
less than the middle finger ; the thumb and the little finger are 
to be less by a digit than the ring-finger. 1 

103-109: Now, I shall speak about the kalds (in connection 
with) the width (measurements of the six-tdla images). 2 The 
head should be 2£ kalds, its circumference being thrice as 
much ; the middle of the face is 6 kalds , the space between 
theear-and the tip of the nose being as much. There are 
3 kalds in the middle of the neck, 16 angulas being the belly ; 
in the middle of the torso (the width) is 6 golas t the hip being 
7 golakas. The middle of the thigh is 4 golas (wide), the knee 
is 2 kalds and 6 yavas : the shank in its middle is known as 

5 angulas (in width), the ankle is 3 angulas. The feet in their 

width are said to be 2 kalds and i arigula each. The big toe 
is 9 yavas , the intervening space (between it and the next toe) 
is known as 3 yavas ; the second toe should be male 8 yavas , 
the middle toe, 7 yavas . The fourth and the little toes are to 
be made 6 and 5 yavas respectively ; thus should the learned 
make the toes beautiful. The heel is said to be 3 angulas in 

its width. Or, the big toe is 8 yavas and the middle toe 7. 3 * * * * 8 


1 1 accept Bose's emendation of this passage as * madliya- 

marddhanakhahinam 9 which has much better sense than madhyam- 
'parvanahhahmaip, of the Sanskrit original. The Tibetan version fully 
supports his correction. 

3 Bose has inserted just before this line Iti saptatalah on the 

authority of the Tibetan version. But it is evident that the verses 

preceding it (95-102) deal with the length or height measurements 

of Sattala images ; the vrox&lsadgunam (6 times thr face) in veri*e 95 
means sattalam. His preference for sattalasya laksanam in the 
first line of my verse No. 103 to vistarena kalani ca , on the authority 

of the Tibetan version, is unjustifiable. The author of the text gives 
us details of the width measurements of the Saftala images in verses 
103-109, and their length or height measurements in verses 
95-102. 

8 This line is omitted in the Tibetan version and Bose omits 
it accordingly, But it refers to an alternative measurement of two 
of the toes and can be accepted as genuine, 

W-18Q7B 
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These are the characteristics of the six-rupa ( tala —images) in 
the Ktreya-tilaka? 

110-11: After this, I shall speak about the characteristics 
of the dahtdla. The auspicious images of such deities as 
Brahma, the goddess Carcika, the Rsis, the Brahmaraksasas, 
the celestial beings and the Buddhas should be made (according 
to this tala measurement) and no images of others (should be 
made according to it). 

112-16: The head should be 2 golakas, the face 6 golakas ; 
the neck should me made 2 golakas , and the torso 26 angulas. 
The buttocks are to be known as 2 kalas (each), the hip should 
be 6 kalas; the thighs are 26 angulas , the knee is known as 
6 angulas . The shanks are 26 angulas, the ankle is known as 
3 angulas ; the portion below it (i.e., the heel) is to be made 

5 angulas, as is well-ordained The portion of the upper arm 
is to be made as 8 golakas and the learned should know that the 
fore-arm is 10 golakas. Know that the section of the palm 
with the fingers is 6 kalas . Those who are well-versed in the 
Sastras 'MlpaSastras) should make these measurements (of height 
or length in the da&atala images). 

These are the characteristics of the da&atala (measurement) 
in the Itreya-tilaka. 1 2 * 4 

*117-18: Now I shall speak about the characteristics of the 
sapta-tdla. The head is to be known as 3 angulas, the face 

6 kalas ; the neck is known as 3 angulas , and it should be made 
with the conch-shell mark. The torso is 19 angulas, well- 
adorned with (proper) proportions and roundness. 


1 Bose reads Atreyalaksaye §attdlasya laksanam. 

2 The author of the text gives only a summary of the length 

measurements of the da&atala images. In verse 143, the height 
of the nitamba and kafi is laid down as 2 kalas and 5 kalas, i.e., 

4 and 10 abgulas respectively. But the summary of these details 
given in the end of the text lays down that the nitambdbguli and 
katyabguli are 4 and 5 abgulas respectively ; this would make the 
sum total of a daiatdla image full 120 abgulas, while, according to 
verse 118, it would be 125 abgulas. 
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119-22: The buttock iB one angula, the hip 1 golaka, the 
thighs 19 angulas, the knee 3 angulas, the shanks 19 angulas, the 
ankle is known as 1 angula; the portion below (the ankle— i.e., 
the heel) in the sapta-tala image is 2 angulas. The portion 
from the hiccough to the extremity of the shoulder should be made 
8 angulas; the angulas known to constitute the upper arms are 
said to be 1 tala (this is a round-about way of saying that the 
upper arm is 12 angulas in length), the forearm should be made 
7 golakas (in length) by the best of the sages. The section of the 
palm with the fingers is said to be 8 angulas. The (above) 
measurements (length-wise) of men are to be made by those 
well-versed in the Sdstras. 

(Thus end) the characteristics of the Sapta-tala measurement 
in the Atreya-tilaka. 1 

123-28: Now 1 sha'l speak about the characteristic features 
of the catustala (measurement). The head should be made 1 
angula, the face 12 angulas; know that the neck is 1 angula, 
the torso 12 such; the buttock and hip are known to be h and 
1 angula respectively. The thigh should be 9 angulas, the knee 
is known as 1 angula; the shank is known as 9 angulas and the 
ankle should be £ angula; the portion below the latter (i.e., the 
heel) is said to be 1 angula. The space between the hiccough 
and the extremity of the Bhoulder is to be known as 4 kalds. 
The upper arm is 3 golakas, the fore-arm 8 angulas; the palm 
with the fingers is known as 7 angulas in its length, fhe model¬ 
ling of the above should be made as beautifully as possible. The 
measurement of the dwarfs is described (as above) by the best of 
the sages. 

The aboVe is the description of the Catustala in the Atreya- 
tilaka. 

129-30: Listen! I shall now speak about the disposition of 
images of large size. (Among them) the smallest one is known 


1 The proportions of the Saptaiala images oQme after those of the 
Daidt&la ones; The Navatala and Astatala proportions are given order 
of precedence to the other two. Paftcatila, Tri- Dvi- and Eha-tala 
images are not referred to in our text. 
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to be 15 cubits (in height; the medium-sized one is twice (the 
above size—30 cubits), the big-sized ones being known thrice 
the same (i.e., 45 cubits). If one wishes for his own welfare, 
he should not make (an image) bigger than it (45 cubits). 1 

131-36: The image of a deity, if it be burnt, worn out, 
broken or split up, after its establishment or at the time of its 
enshrinement, will alwajs be harmful. 2 A burnt image brings 
forth draught, an worn-out one causes loss of wealth, a broken 
image forbodes death in the family, while one that is split up, 
war. Be it an image or be it the phallic emblem of Siva, 
whether the images be those of the goddesses or Divine Mothers— 
all of them should be raised (from the sanctum) according to the 
rites laid down by the law. 3 4 After giving oblations of flowers, 
incense, food and sacrificial offerings and clothes (the house¬ 
holder or donor of the above types of images), after duly 
performing sacrificial rites, should have the ceremony of propi¬ 
tiatory water performed according to Vedic mantra / A rope 
is to be made of hair, ?mm/a-grass, woven silk or linen, 
according to rule; then the old or worn-out god (t.c., the image) 
should be taken away after tying him (with the rope) to the 
hump (i.e. % the neck) of a bull. 

137-40: If the image is made of 3tone, then it should be 
immersed in sacred streams full of water or in the confluences 
of rivers. If the images are made of gold, silver, copper or 

1 These huge images were usually made of clay; but it is certain 
that they reached such heights very rarely. Varahamibira, as I have 

shown in Chapter VIII, speaks only of two, three or at most four 
cubitimages. 

3 Bose wrongly renders the term * devata * as * goddess/ 

3 I prefer the reading udghatayet which means ' should bo 
raised ’ to Bose's udjapayet which he has translated as 1 should be 
given farewell/ 

4 The Brahmin priests usually sprinkle propitiatory water {idntU 
/ala) on the house-holder and the members of his family after the 
performance of each naimittika karma , while muttering the Vedic 
mantra :—~Om dvasti na Indro vrddhasravafy avaati nah pu§& viiva- 
vedafy, etc. 
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brass, then all of them should be melted in fire, if one desires 
his own welfare. If the image is of wood, then it should be 
covered with new cloth and, after being sprinkled with clarified 
butter and honey, should be put into a blazing fire. In case 
the image is made of earth, then a pit should be dug into the 
ground (to the depth of its head) and afterwards it should be 
put into the hole, and the latter filled up. 1 

141-43: Whether it be an image or a lihga (which is to be 
destroyed in the above different ways), another one endowed 
with all auspicious signs should again be re-enshrined according 
to rules (i.e., a new replica of the old one is to be set up in the 
latter’s place). This act results in the welfare of the Brahmans, 
the young and old and all mankind in general, the king obtains 
victory, and (the act of restoration) conduces to the increase 
of crops. The noble soul by whom the old images are replaced 
by new ones, lives a glorified life in the heavens for more than 
one thousand crores of yugas. 

Here ends the chapter on the restoralion of old (images— 
jiruoddhnni) in the Alrcyu tilakn." 

1 Bose reads pasaiu in place of parthivi ; but silamayi is 
already mentioned in verse 137. Pdrthivi and mrnviayl, however, 
denote practically the same type of images. It may be that one 
refers to terracotta figures, while the other means ordinary clay 
figures. 

2 Bose takes vv. 141-42 as later additions, because they are 
not in Tibetan and because they seem to have no connection with 
the preceding verses. But the verses are certainly not out of place 
or context here for several of the preceding verses expatiate on the 
merits of restoration. The Agni Purdna (ch. 67, vv 1-5) expatiates 
on the same topic; there is, however, some difference noticeable in the 
two texts as regards disposal of the old images. 
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wt^Y tsrY *nf?? i 

rtfg^m q . qTWFg’ tow ?if«r tot^twt^ u*ii 
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?if?nfw^n«wT^ wfhwT Tt^firs^raforw i 

wwrt%i?rr g |wu sRfsra*! »»» 
wrwref^Tzf^sRsfY^T^gy^n^ren ?«*Sf i 
$ ^ ^gwY ^ ^W«*i frorr^ iiy.ii 

* 3 mt £ yrn^n^ tit w#t i 

^ps j;^Y g *p*T g tof^Y to€Y ii<h 
qrofquci: *nwrfst§<ra% « i 

^toY?t: ^fRTW ^ %*htoiww«i ii'aii 
^ <i<^ ^rfww: ^rrof?r ^t*t*k 41^4^1 * 1 i 

^j wY^st *rai* *nHhn i 

faiH^ ^ miSw^gwgn Ti* rw# «amn ««.« 
ctf^rI^Y wtwth^Y ^ wTOTgzraraY iiwt i 
w^RiOT6ura?jy^Rwafi^ ^rofi: m*®m 
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*T*;*?lfa?ltS rT%«Tf»T^T cITXT I 

?«s?itxt crgiaft gafroaits^xr H^ffT it 

^SI I 

taw?gi^srar ii^h 

®BTql g ^sutwr ^.^wxrin^irlfTOtaf i 

^man SfT^*siigqgitgsi;gj|fg?ig II ^ ^ It 

*ifsiigqf^gTgg£gramifts^^fa fax: i 
\ T?ai g forenSfa ss?pg fafafax^sur. #?«n 
*rrxtf gftajfaqg ql^si |€fa gwifaTjftaig i 
xrt«iT ufawgifagfa: ^an n t *n 

*rn?si ’S^TT ^qT^rr^ ^ aTORlifr i 
siTt^fnaiPWSTafTT =q »S$H 

^<5 fasifa^reT stt » 

^Tgjfifqxgs ggxs;#* g qt^ g ri'fpsh’ ii^ii 
gtaf qz x ^ qt^I fsTarTsm^it i 
q^nr^qf^uT^ n%fa^\ qx^r ftsft ii^ii 
^ refarefalgr. xn: as^g arg®gn: i 

xi gg^Higg^ag^atssp^ai^fa: mo 
g^sa?3: arfairgg^xnafag^sr gar*: i 
5tag*3T»iTXT«fapar wxng fafafg aT r«»m 
wwttx afa m re g g ^gfa^y fa^rxig v*s i 

g xth faggi qfxnn’STg fagfagr. xih mu 

xret g ang««i tgxtf i xsar g qfxgT*: i 
fag # gg^sftg: xn® fagarw gnrfxfa: Rxn 
arfswgai fagag , asrTfT*wgg c gT afalt i 
xn p afaa i gx«* gxn *xn%g #w 

at w ifx fa g fagm ggita^g maifairr. i 
^prat: gfaxr ^T^Txj^f aroi w^a% ii^sii 
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stw im irer* ^ i 

«m| qfjaraftff nf?ram rarjaqgrasg n 

TORT «Tf$^ hh t^n R<U 
TOT^RfTfa RT«zjt W^fa^t WRCpSqfRrqkT | 
^raT gw qraifiran Rrfw gq^k iivsii 
q^wq^?: aura?: i 

afanfawrair wm *rafnf q^i^ar i RC|| 
^sqTg^mjjTqramRrRp^^% c f«: Wr \ 
it%wt swRgmr nfafariT if^T wqfa r< « 


*trar g toutot reragtfkem nfh«T 

wwgfims »rag f^rarg^jram ^rr ii«en 

gqHJWrgl'THt ^tt: i 

*n?flqan -gsqwqfaaim: ssanyraig #*•» 
HTtf g HWiTHt ai^ifaiq^sT frfifaig qm: i 
qmTara?IT cpsff ?foqrfaa»*T fqafgqig: 1**11 
WcRq|^sB*iT apftfa fasmmitgait g%: i 
Rl4l?fg«T^^ RWTRSW JTT^iTtWRrag IHRH 



BRHAT SAMHITA 

(Ch. 57 , Verses 1-29, 49-52) 

Translation with Notes 

f I have quoted the above verses from the Brhatsamhitd 
just to show by way of comparison the difference between the 
earlier and later iconometric texts. It will be seen that the 
verses from the Brhatsamhitd mainly deal with images measuring 
108 angulas, incidentally referring to a few which measure 120 
angulas. The Pratimamanalaksanam which 1 take to be a fairly 
good specimen of the texts of the later period, on the other 
hand, gives us many varieties of measure such as navatdla , 
astatala , saptatdla , daiatala , etc. It must be noted, however, 
it gives the honour of precedence only to the navatdla images.] 

Verses 1-4 : These have been translated and commented on 
by me in Chapter VIII. 

Verse 5: The nose, forehead, chin, neck, ears are all 4 
angulas (in length) ; the jaws are two angulas each (in width) 
and the chin is 2 angulas wide 1 . 

Verse 6: The forehead is 8 angulas in its width ; the tem¬ 
ples on each side are 2 angulas further off from it, their (down¬ 
ward, i.e., lengthwise) measurement being 4 angulas 2 . The ears 
are each 2 angulas in width. 

1 In the Taittiriya Vpanisad (1. 8), the words uttarahanu and 
adharahanu occur in the sense of upper and lower jaws respectively. 
Utpala comments on the Brhatsamhitd passage as hanunx dve dve 
ahgule ca vistrte 1 Mukhagalasandhx hanuni. So, according to him, 
‘the place where the face and the neck join is the hanu ;* Rao in¬ 
correctly translates the word as chin in his Talamdna , p. 77. 

a The iabkhas , i.e., the temples are 4 angulas when taken down¬ 
wards. Utpala comments on the passage thus: —Sankhau caturab- 
guldvadhobhdgau dlrghau kdryau yatah iabkhddho gandabhaga 
ucyate. 

{8-1807B 
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7: The upper margin of the ear should be made in the same 
line with the eye-brow and should be angulas distant (from 
the lattei) ; the ear-hole and the eminence near it are in the 
same line with the extreme corner of the eye. 1 2 

8: Vasistha says that (the space) between the extreme corner 
of the eye and ear-hole (near it) is 4 angulas .* The lower lip 
is 1 angula wide, the upper being its half. 

9: The goccha (gofi , i.e., the short dimple between the centre 
of the upper lip and the nasal septum) is h angula (in width), 
the mouth being 4 angulas in length. When the latter is closed, 
it is 14 angulas in width, it being 3 angulas wide (in the middle), 
when open. 

10: The nostrils are 2 angulas in extent; at their end rises 
the nose 2 angulas in height. The intervening space between the 
two eyes is 4 angulas, 3 

11: The sockets of the eyes and the eyes measure 2 angulas , 
the ball of the eyes being 4 of the same. The vision of the 
pupil is 4 (of the ball) and the aperture of the eye is 1 angula . 4 

1 Utpala says that the raised tip of flesh near the ear-hole is 
in the same line with the rheum of the eye ; his words are : Sukumar- 
akarri ca karnaSrotahsamipe unnato mdrgastannetraprabandhaaamam I 
Netraprabandha6abdena pradusikocyate. Kern wrongly quotes the 
last part of this commentary as pramusikocyaie (< J.R.A.S. , 1873, p 324 
and n. 1). 

2 Vasi§tha as quoted by Utpala: Karnanetrantaram yacca tad - 
vindyaccaturangulam. There is a slip in Kern's translation of the 
line in the Brhatsatrihitd ; he puts * the space between the extreme 
eye-corners and eyes, at 4 digits ' (J.R.A.S., 1873, p. 324). 

3 This evidently refers to the space between the two pupils, 
not the inside corners of the eyes ; the distance between the latter 
is 1 angula (netrantare 'ngule jfleyo , Pratimalakaanam , v. 10). 

4 Utpala explains drktara as madhyavarttinl kumdri. Kern 
remarks that * this is right if we take kumdri or kaninikd in the sense 
of the pupil's innermost part, cf. SuSruta, ii, p. 303. ' He further 
says that* it must be taken into account that the vision in the pupil 
requires a larger measure in sculpture than in nature J.R.A.S., 
1873, p, 324, f. n. 2. 
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12: The line of the eye-brows (extending from one extremity 
to other) measures 10 angulas, its width being only £ an angula. 
(The interstice) between the two eye-brows (not their line; is 2 
angulas, (each) brow being 4 angulas in length. 

13: The hair-line (i.e., the line on th& forehead from which 
the hair begins to sprout upward) should be made equal in extent 
to (the length of) the joint eye-brows (i.e., 10 angulas), its thick¬ 
ness being £ an angula . At the end of the eyes must be deli¬ 
neated karavlraka (i.e., the inner corner) 1 angula in measure¬ 
ments 

14: The head is 32 angulas in circumference and 14 in its 
extent (apparent width). In pictorial representations, 12 angulas 
(only of the 32) are shown, twenty being invisible. 2 

15: The face along with the full complement of the hair 
make up 16 angulas in length, as it is said by Nagnajit. 3 The 
neck is 10 angulas wide, and 21 angulas in circumference. 

16: From the throat (the lower-most part of it) down to 
the heart, it is 12 angulas ; from the heart to the navel, it is the 
same ; equal in length is the space between the centre of the 
navel and the penis (viz., the root of the penis). 

17: The thighs measure 24 according to the angula 
measurement ; the shanks measure also the same. The 
knee-caps are 4 angulas and the feet are the same (in height). 4 

1 Utpala says karavlrakam dusiketi prasiddham. But Kern 
remarks that 1 the inner corner, karavlraka is also called mushika in 
a quotation from KaSyapa* ( J.R.A.S ., 1873, p. 325, f. n. 1) ; but 
evidently he is inaccurate. 

2 This is interesting. In pictures only the front of the head 
is shown, the deity being represented frontally. But in relievo repre¬ 
sentations, greater or lesser section of the girth of the bead is to be 
shown, according to the nature of the relief. 3n sculptures fully in 
the round, however, the whole of the periphery is to be shown. 

8 Utpala comments: Mukharp dlrgham caturdatanguiani ke&a- 
rekhd dve abgule evani sodaSa I Tatha ca Nagnyjit I Dvyangula he6a- 
rekhaivarp mukhary, sydt sodaSahgulam | 

4 Janukapiccha is explained by Utpala as the same as ekkalaka(?) 
as is well-known to the people (jdnukapicche...ye ca loke ekkalake iti 
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18: The feet are 12 angulas in leDgth and 6 in breadth ; 
the great toes are 3 angulas long, and 6 angulas in circumference. 
The second toe is (also) 3 angulas long. 

19: The rest of the toes should be made less by one-eighth, 
in succession. It is said that the height (elevation) of the great 
toe is li angula. 

20: Those well-versed in the knowledge (of pratima-laksana) 
say that the nail of the great toe is f angula ; the nails of the 
other toes are less by i angula in succession, or a little less. 

21: The circumference of the extreme top of the shanks is 
said to be 14 angulas long and 5 broad ; in its middle, it is 
7 angulas wide and 3 times 7 (t.e., 21) in circuit. 

22: The knees in their middle are 8 angulas in thickness 
(width), 3 times 8 (24) being the girth. The thighs in their 
middle part are 14 angulas in width, their circumference being 
just the double ( i.e., 28 angulas). 

23: The hip is 18 angulas wide and 44 in circumference. 
The navel is 1 angula in depth as well as in extent. 

24: The circumference of the middle (part of the body) at 
the centre of the navel is 42 angulas. The intervening space 
between the paps is 16 angulas ; 6 such higher up (in an 
oblique direction) are the arm-pits. 1 

25: The shoulders should be made 8 angulas, the upper 
arms as well as the forearms 12 (in length) ; the upper arm is 6 
angulas in width and the lower arm 4. 

26: The circumference of the arms at their upper end is 
16 angulas, the same at the wrist ( agrahasta explained by 
Utpala as prakosthapradeh) being 12. The palm iB 6 angulas 
broad and 7 long. 

prasiddhe). Kern’s quotation from the commentator is faulty ; he 
writes, * j&nukapitthe (sic.) ye loke cakkalike iti prasiddhe. This 
eakkalikam or cdkkalika looks like a prdkrt form of the diminutive 
of c okra, “ disc.” He translates .the word as 'insteps’ ; but evidently 
the author refers to the measurement of the knee-oap or the patella, 

1 Utpala expressly tells us * StanayorUrdhvarfi tirydk krtvd, y acL- 
ahgulike kakqye fc&rye .* 
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27 : The middle finger is 5 angulas (long), the forefinger is 
half a joint (or digit) smaller ; the ring-finger is like the latter and 
the little one is less than the same by a whole digit. 

28: The thumb has 2 digits, the remaining fingers should 
be made with 3 each. The measure of a nail is the same as one- 
half the joints of each finger. 

29: ‘ An image should be represented in such a way that 

its equipment, dress, ornaments and outward form be in agree¬ 
ment with the country. By possessing the required characteris¬ 
tics an idol will, by its very presence, bestow prosperity' (Kern). 

* * * * 

49*52: * A statue (of Surya) one cubit high is beneficial ; 

one that measures two cubits in altitude brings wealth; an image 
of three cubits promotes peace ; and one of four, abundance. An 
idol (of the sun) with excessive limbs bodes peril from the 
monarch ; one with undersized limbs, infirmity to the maker; one 
with a thin belly, danger of famine; one that is iean, loss of 
wealth. When it shows a wound, you may predict the maker’s 
death by the sword. By being bent to the left, it destroys his 
wife ; by being bent to the right, life. It causes blindness by 
having its eyes turned upwards, and care, by the eyes being 
downcast. These good and evil tokens, as told in respect to the 
Sun's statue, apply to all idols' (Kern). 1 

1 The verses 49*52 contain matter somewhat similar to that con¬ 
tained in verses 131-33 of the Pratinidmanalaksanam ; verses 
72-84 of the same text, however, supply us with a far more detailed 
account of the merits and demerits of images, especially navatdla 
ones ; but the same is applicable to other images also, as in the 
Brhatsarphitd verse (No. 52) it is expressly laid down that 
' these good and evil tokens, as told in respect to the Sun's statue, 
apply to all idols.’ 
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Part III 

In this part of the Appendix A are incorporated in tabular 
form the broader details about the height measurements of the 
daiatala images as laid down in a few comparatively late texts. 
The da&atala, as I have shown in Chapter VIII, is of three 
varieties, viz., uttama, madhyama and adhama, measuring 124, 
120 and 116 angulas respectively. For further details about the 
above, the reader is requested to refer to T. A. G. Rao’s Tala- 
mdna or Iconometry (M. A. S. I., No. 3), where he has collected 
much valuable textual data about the other tala images. Since 
the publication of Rao’s Work, iSilparatna of Srlkumara has been 
edited in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series and now it is possible for 
one to check some of these data with the help of the edited text. 


UTTAMADASATILA 



Silparatna 

K&ranagama 

Kamikagama 

Vatkhanasagama 

J2 

*3 

faO 

•a 

eS 

> 

A 

JS 

So 

•a 

< 

t 



JO 

a 

•pf 

< 

fl3 

► 

as 

PH 

The lfeight of the 

1 

3 

l 


1 


1 

3 

From it to keSdnta 

3 

... 

3 

... 

3 


3 


From heSdnta to afrft- 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

sutra 









From ak$i8iitra to nose 

4 

8 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

From nose to chin 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

From chin to throat 

,,, 

4 

... 

4 

• • • 

4 

... 

4 

Neck 

3 

7 

4 

• • • 

4 


3 

7 

From hikkasUtra to the 

13 

8 

18 

4 

13 

4 

13 

8 

end of the breast 









From breast to the 

13 

3 

13 

4 

18 

4 

18 

8 

navel 









From navel to the 

13 

3 

13 

... 

18 


18 

3 

me$hramfila 









From nudhramUla to 

27 

... 

27 

, M 

27 


26 

5 

the thigh 









Knee-cap 

4 

... 

4 


4 


4 

8 

Janghd 

27 

... 

27 

Ml 

27 

... 

26 

5 

Jangha to pddataJa 

4 

... 

4 

Mt 

4 

... 

4 

3 

Total 


■ 

124 


124 


124 

Ml 
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DA8ATALA 

I. Height mesurements of a Buddha image of 120 ahgulas 
according to Pratimalaltsana :— 


U§y,i8a 

... 

4 ah. 

Ke&asthdn 

... 

... 2 „ 

Face 


... 13* „ 

Neck 


... 4 „ 

Neck to chest ... 


... 12* „ 

Chest to navel ... 


... 12* „ 

Navel to penis ... 


... 12* „ 

Thigh 


... 25 „ 

Knee 


... 3 „ 

Shank 


... 25 „ 

Gulpha 


... 2 „ 

Pdrsni 

... 

... 4 „ 


Total height 

... 120 ah. 

II. Same, according to the Kriyasamuccaya commentary : — 

Utriiw to neck ... 

... 

... 20* ah. 

Neck 


... 4 „ 

Neck to chest ... 


... 12* 

Chest to navel ... 


... 12* „ 

Navel to penis ... 


... 12* „ 

Thigh 


... 25 

Knee 


... 6 .. 

Shank 


... 25 „ 

Gulpha 


... 2 „ 

Pdrsni 

... 

... 4 


Total height 

• ... 124 ah 


So, the commentary gives us details about a Buddha of the 
'Vttamadfltat&la measure. 
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III. Height measurements 
according to Sukranlti :— 

Face 
Neck 

Neck to chest 
Chest to navel 
Navel to penis 
Thigh 
Knee 
Shank 
Parmi (gulphadhah) 

Total height 


of a daiatalapramana image 


18 an. 
5 „ 

18 M 
18 „ 
18 „ 
26 i} 

5 „ 

26 „ 
5 „ 


119 an. 


It is one ahgula less than the full measure. But there is no 
mention of the height of gulpha here. 


IV. Same of a madhyamadatatala image (goddess) according to 
Manasara :— 


Head (crown to hairline) 

... 4 

ah 

Forehead (up to the eye-line) ... 

... 5 

»» 

Nose (up to the lip) 

... 4 

• » 

Thence to chin 

... 3* 

99 

Neck-joint 

... i 

99 

Neck 

... 4 

99 

Hiccough to chest 

... 13 

99 

Chest to navel 

... 18 

99 

Navel to organ 

... 18 

9 9 

Thigh 

... 26 

9 9 

Knee 

... 4 


Shank 

... 26 

99 

Foot 

... 4 

99 

Total height 

... 120 

ah. 


It is to be noted that in most of the above tables (except in 
that from the Sukranlti), the portion above the hair-line is included 
in the computation of the total height. The author of the Sukranlti 
follows the earlier tradition in leaving it out (of. Bfhatsarphit&i see # 
£1, Vl. ? Fig. 1). 
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When I edited the text, Samyaksambuddhabhasita-Buddha - 
pratimdlaksanam, I thought it would be interesting to compare 
the measurements of a few well-preserved Buddha figures of 
different periods in the collections of Museums in Northern India, 
with those laid down in the text. I wanted to find out how 
far the actual practice tallied with the textual data. While 
engaged in this work, I measured several representative 
specimens of Brahmanical images in the galleries of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and the Asutosh Museum, Calcutta University, 
with the same object in view. The measurements which I 
could take with the help of anthropometric instruments were 
mainly of height or length and rarely of the width of the various 
sections of the images. Ancient and mediaeval icons are usually 
relievo-figures; so the periphery of their respective pans cannot 
be measured. Interspaces can also seldom be measured in most 
cases, owing to the difficulty in locating the extreme points. 
Again, as these images, unlike those of Buddha, very often bear 
on their different limbs a variety of ornaments, it is extremtly 
difficult to be sure about the iconometric data collected from 
them. So, l took only those measurements about which 1 
could reasonably be sure, and I record them in order that 
they may be compared with the corresponding ones laid 
down in the texts. I have initiated this comparison my¬ 
self, and have shown that there seems to be a fair agreement 
between the respective data in the case of those images which 
are comparatively well-executed ones. Most of the images 
partially measured by me belong to the mediaeval period. 1 

1 I offer my thanks here to Messrs. S. K. Saraswati, M.A., and 
T. C. Raychowdhuri, M.A., P.R.S.; of the Calcutta University, for 
helping .me in collecting these iconometric data. -My sixth-year 
students of A.I.H.C. (Gr. IB) and Pali (Gr. E) departments (session 
1089-40), also helped me in this work, 

M—18078 
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1. Visnu (from Bihar), formerly in the Indian Museum 
(No. 3864), now in the collection of the Asutosh Museum; 
date—0. 9th century A. D. 


Height (with krnta) , 

... 67.7 c.m. 

„ (without ,,) 

... 59.0 „ 

Length of the crown 

... 1.8 „ 

,, ,, face 

... 7.0 „ 

„ „ neck 

... 2.6 „ 

Neck to navel 

... 12 4 „ 

Navel to knee 

... 21.3 „ 

Enee to instep 

... 12.4 „ 

Instep 

... 2.0 „ 

Full height without kirita 

... 59.0 „ 

Length of the kirita 

... 8.7 „ 

Width of the face 

- 7 „ 


According to the dictum of the Brhatsamhitd, the angula 


unit of this image would be 


59 

108 


?.e., 


•54 c.m. approximately 


(decimal places more than two being left out). Now *54x12 is 
6*48 which is '52 less than the actual face-length. But the 
length and width of the face of the image are the same and there 
is a dose conformity with the text, as regards the measurements 
of the neck, neck to navel, the shanks and instep sections of the 
figure. The crown of the head (t.e., from the hair-line to the top 
of the head) is included here in the whole height. The length 
of the Write, or mauli according to the Matsya Purdna is 14 
aAgulas, which on the basis of the above unit will be 
7*56 c.m.; but its actual length is 8*7, or 1*14 angular in 
excess. 
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2. Vispu (No. 10. P. C. N.) in the Asutosh Museum, from 
Eastern India ; date—C. 10th century A. D. 


Height (with kmta) 

43.8 c.m. 

,, (without ,, ) 

38,5 „ 

,, Length of the crown 

•7 

,, ,, face ... 

52 „ 

,, ,, neck ... 

1.8 „ 

Neck to navel 

8*6 „ 

Navel to feet 

22.2 „ 


38.5 „ 

Length of the forehead 

1.6 c.m 

f y DOS© ••• 

1.6 „ 

, i , y chin • • • 

2.0 „ 

Total face length 

5.2 „ 

Width of the face 

5.2 „ 

Width along the shoulders 

13.8 „ 

,, from arm-pit to arm-pit 

8.8 „ 

,, of the waist-line 

5.9 „ 


The aiigula unit of this image would be , i.e., '35 c.m. 

luo 


Now, 4.2(’35xl2) ought to be its face-length ; but actually it is 
5.2 c.m., i.e., a little more than 2 angulas in excess. This would 
be so according to the Dravida-mana, but the width in that case 
should have been 4.2 (which is not so here). It ought to be 
noted here that the respective lengths of the forehead and the 
nose of this image approximate to 4 angulas ,«vihi\e the same from 
below the end of the nose to the extremity of the chin is somewhat 
in excess. A reference to Appendix B will show that according 
to some texts, the last is a little longer than the first two. 
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... 3. Visnu Trivikrama (from Eastern India), now in the-Indian 
Museum (Ms. 13) ; date—C. 11th century A.D. 


Height (with kirita) 

... 

77.9 c.m. 

,, (without ,,) 


66.2 „ 

Face length 

• * • 

7.1 „ 

Chin to navel 

• • • 

17.9 „ 

Navel to knee-top 


21.7 „ 

Patella 

... 

2.5 „ 

Shanks 


14.45 „ 

Parsni 

... 

2.55 „ 



66.2 

Width of the face 

... 

7.1 c.m. 

Length of the forehead 

... 

2 „ 

n »> nose 

... 

2.4 „ 

Nose to chin 

• • • 

2.7 „ 

Width of the waist 

• •* 

8.7 „ 

From shoulder to shoulder 

... 

21.4 „ 

. ,, arm-pit to arm-pit 

... 

14.6 „ 

Width of the middle digit 
the medius 

of 

fit 

.9 ,, 


The delialabdha-angtila unit of this figure is ’61 c.m. The 
length of the face according to the textual basis would be 7*32 
(*61x12), which is very close to the actual face length. The 
sameness of the length and the width of the face fully endorsee 
the textual data. It should be noted that the three sections of 
the face are not equal in our sculpture; but the length of the 
nose very closely corresponds to what has been enjoined in many 
of the Silpa&astras; the actual measurement is 2*4 c.m., while 
the academic one is 2.44 (.61 x 4). Here, the kiritn exceeds the 
academic length by as much as 3.16 c.m. 
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4;. -Vasudeva-Visnu (from Jessore district, Bengal), now 
in the Asutoah Museum; date—C. 11th century A. D. 

Height (with kirita) 

134.6 c.m. 

,, (without ,, ) ... 

115.8 c.m. 

Crown 

1 „ 

Face-length 

13.2 „ 

Neck 

6.2 „ 

Neck to navel 

25.7 „ 

Navel to knee 

36.5 „ 

Shanks 

29.8 „ 

Feet 

4.4 „ 

Total 

115.8 c.m. 

The width of the face 

13.6 c.m. 

From shoulder to shoulder... 

38.5 „ 

,, arm-pit to arm-pit ... 

26 „ 

Length of the forehead sv» 

4.5 „ 

The ilehMgula of this image according to previous calculation 
will be 1.07 and on this basis its face-length ought to be 12*84 
which is somewhat less than the actual face-length. If we 
derive its angola on the adhama daSatdla basis, then the 
dehangula becomes *99. Then its academic face length will be 
equal to 11*88 or 12 ; but still this does not conform to actual 
length. The actual measurements of the other sections also do 
not at all conform to the textual data, in « 4 whatever manner we 
may derive the angula. The sculpture is not well-executed, 
and the artist, it seems, did not bother much about the details 
of measurements. 
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5. Miniature Visnu (from Sunderbuns, Bengal), originally 
in the collection of Ealidas Dutt, and now in the Asutosh 
Museum; date—C. 10-llth century A.D. 


Height (without kirita) 

Crown 

Face-length 

Neck 

Neck to navel 
Navel to ankles 
P&Tsni 


7.5 c.m 
1.4 „ 
V .9 „ 
•2 „ 

3.3 „ 

3.4 „ 
.3 ,, 


Total 


7.5 c.m 


Width of the face 
Length of the forehead 


99 

99 


nose 

chin 



This is a very well-carved miniature figure of Visnu and the 
artist seems to have closely followed the details of the nava-lnla 
mode. One thing to be noted here is this: in each of the 
image measured up till now, the top of the crown of the head is 
included in the academic measurement of the whole height of the 
figure. In the Brhatsamhitd, the portion above the keiarekha 
seems to be left out of it. But in later texts on iconometry, 
this is not the case. 

6. Siva (from Bihar), now in the Indian Museum (No. 3851); 
date—C. 10th century A.D. 


Height (with jatdmukuta) 

„ (without jatdmnkutd 

... 77.7 c.m. 

up to the hair line) 

... 681 „ 

Length of the face 

... 7.7 „ 

Ne$' 

... 5.8 ,, 

Neck to navel 

... 14.4 „ 

Njgjjvel to knee 

... 23.9 „ 

Knee to foot 

... 16.3 „ 


Total ... 68.1 c.m. 
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Width of the middle digit of 

the medius ... .5 c.in. 

The height of the Prabhavali 


with pithikd ... 

98.4 „ 

The height of the pitliikd 

U.6 „ 

The width of the waist 

8.6 „ 

From arm-pit to arm-pit 

12.3 „ 

The height of the jatdmukuta . 

9.6 „ 

The navatdla measure of this sculpture does not seem to include 

the length of the top of the crown and this 

is thus laid down in 

the Brhat-samhita. Its dehangula is *63 and its face-length fairly 

corresponds to the academic one of 7.56. 

The correspondence 

is not so approximate in the other sections of the body measured 

by me. 


7. Surya (from Bihar), now in the Indian Museum (No. 
3934); date—C. 10th century A.D. 

Height (with kirita) 

72.1 c.m. 

,, (without 

62.0 „ 

Face-length 

7.2 „ 

Neck 

2.8 „ 

Neck to navel 

13.7 „ 

Navel to feet 

38.3 „ 

Total 

62.0 c.m. 

Width of the face 

6.9 c.m. 

„ „ waist 

9.5 „ 

From arm pit to arm-pit 

11.8 ,. 

Middle digit of the medius 

Height of the prabhavali 

•75 „ 

with pithikd 

91.3 „ 

Height of the pithikd 

11.2 „ 


The dehangula of the above sculpture will be '57 which is '18 
less than the width of the middle digit of its medius. That the 
former was the measuring unit is proved by the fact that the 
actual length of the face approximates to its 12 times. The 
length of the face is however a little more (‘8) than its width. 
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The height measurements in the lower parts ot the body do not 
conform to the textual data. 


8. Hari-Hara (from Bihar), in the Indian Museum (No. 
3969); date—C. 10th century A.lL 


Height (without the head-dress) 

Face 

Neck 

Neck to navel 
Navel to feet 

Total 


113.6 c.m. 
16 „ 
3.5 „ 
25.2 
69.9 „ 

113.6 c.m. 


Its dehangula is ]‘05. Calculating on this basis, there is 
some discrepancy between the actuals and the textual data. 

9. Karttikeya (from Eastern India), now in the Indian 
Museum (No. A.S.B -MS. 2); date—C. 8th century A.D. 


Height (including head-dress) ... 47.2 c.m. 


,, (without ,, 
Face 
Neck 

Neck to navel 
Navel to feet 

Width of the face 


„> 40.7 „ 

... 4.8 ,. 

... 3.1 „ 

... 8.3 „ 

- 24.5 „ 

Total ... 40.7 c.m. 

4.8 c.m. 


The dehangula of the above sculpture is ‘37. The actual face- 
length of the image is '36 less than the academic one. But 
the former is equal to the measurement of the width of the face. 
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Bbadraghata, 219 
Bhadraghofa, 123, 146, 147 
Bhadrskall, 77 
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Bbadrasana, 295 
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Bbadre4vara, 199, 201, 203 
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Bbagavatism, 145, POL 
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Bbagavatas, 89, 249, 264 
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Bl anumitra. 153, 154,214 
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Natesa Aiyar, 37,137 
Nat mapdap, 380 
Navagrahas, 357 

Navaratha, a type of pedestal, 327 
Navatala, 233, 342, 350, 360, 406, 411, 
417, 421, 430, 431; names of its 
varieties, 3 >7 

NTiyaomars (Nayanars), 29, 89, 331,851 

Negapatam, 231 

Nepal, 270, 288, 367 

Newar, Newarl, 288 

Nidliis, 115, 210, 211, 371 

Nigantbas, 85 

Nike, 10,163,339 

NUa (a nidhi), 116 

Nllakaptha, 346 

Nllotpala, 3H2 

Nirgama, 299 

Nirrti, 83 

Nirvana, 262 

Niska (a kind of coin), 317 

Niflka fa neck ornament), 57, 316, 317 

NistriquSa, 329 

Nitambanguli, 410 

Nityapuja, 374 

Nitya Yajflas, 347 

Nrsitpba (avatar), 207 

Nrtya-Ganapati, 282 

Nrtyahastas (various types of), 304 

Nj-tyamurtis, 303 

Nyagrodba, 94 

Nyagrodh&psrimapdala, 341, 345, 346, 
407 

Njflna (class of images), 859 


0 

OESO, 150 
Old Argive, 260, 838 
Old Attic, 260. 888 
OMMO, 189,140,170 
Orissa, medieval art of, 828 


P 

P&dapltha, 201 
Padma, 832 

Padmft (a variety of pip4ik&), 288,299 
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Padma (a nidhi), 116, 195 

Padmanabha, 182, 157 

Pudmanabhadiga, 157 

Padmaplfha, 298 

Padmarftga, 242 

Padmasana, 276, 296, 296, *297 

Padmasana, a kind of pedestal ,298 

PadmavasinT, 122 

PadmiDi-vidya, 211 

P'harpur, 244, 814 

Pakaja, 226, 230, 243 

Pakbalavadi de\ata, 280 

Pakvalidga, 246 

Pala, 7,11, 264, 827 

Pali, 110 286 

Pallas Athene, 10 

Pallava, 284 

Paficabrahma (TS&n&dayalj-forrns of Siva 
266 

Paficadevatas, 249 
Paficagavya, 246, 374 
Pafkajana, 828 
Paficajanya, 328 
Paficakj-tyas, 278 

PificIIa (Mitra kings and their coins), 123, 
127,128,143,147, 163, 161, 170, 196, 
214, 268 
Paficanada, 93 
Paficaprapa, 271 

Paficaratba (type of pedestal), 168, 327 
Pailcaratna, 67 

Paficaratra, 20, 21, 22, 24, 28, 29, 84, 115, 
146, 237, 260, 256, 259, 308, 328, 334, 
369, 370, 371, 376 
Paftcaratr-asC-ina), 84, 145, 369, 872 
Paticat&la, 367, 358, 360, 4C8. 411 
Paficavlra, 106 
Paflcop&sana, 154, 

Pandavas, 108,104 
Panini, 41. 43, 44, 82, 84, 94, 95 
Panjkora, 377 
Panjtar, 141 
Pantaleon, 123 
Pantulu, V. R., 305 
Para (Vasudeva), 89 
Parama Bhagavata, 11,129, 169 
Parama-saugata(-s), 11, 264 
Paramedvara, 83 
P3.ramita, 250 
Paradara, 341, 346 
Para6ara-gotra, 101 
Para&i, 196, 276, 328, 330 
Paravanl (the peacock mount of Kartti* 
keya), 158 

Para Vasuceva, 146, 871 
Paribbajak&s,_85 

Parimans, (one of the 6 ways of measuring 
images), 343, 344 

Parkham (Yaksai, 41, 107, 108. 319, 
820 

Parpa6a?ari, 800 
Par6vadevata(.s), 255, 322 
P&r£vanfitba, 277 

Parvatl, 84,106, 148, 149, 279, 322, 330, 
831, 382 

Paryaftkasana, 297 


Pa4a, 140, 283, 288, 328, 329 
Pa£up&£avimoksapa, 141 
PaSupata, 14], 249. 250, 265, 297, 303, 
376 

Pfttalayoga, 22 
Pafcali, 94 

Patafi;ali, 44, 84, 95,160 
Patna, 41,106, 107, 108, 242 
Patra kuijdaltt. 316 
Pattika. 298 299 
Pausanius, 263 
Pawaya, 107,116,145 
Pearse Collection, 296 
Pelasgi, 64 

Pergamene School, 339 
Peshwar Museum. 277 
Phalaveda. 303 
Phalguni, 161 
Phalgunimitra, 151 

Phallus, phalli, phallicism, phallic emblem, 
69,70 71,92,131, 167, 168, 181, 183, 
186, 201, 323, 369, 412 
Phidias, 262 
Pi-lo-sho-lo, 163 
Pj^aka (Siva’s bow), 329 
Pindikft, 238, 239, 349, 375 
Piprawa, 68, 242 

Pitha (pedestal), 238, 239, 246, 298, 299, 
327, 328, 349 
Pithasihanas, 92 

ttthlka, 38, 158, 225, 239, 326. 327, 349, 
431 

Pliny, 339 

Poduval, R. X., 270, 271, 272, 287, 304 
Polyclitan, 260, 338. 339, 364, 365 
Polyclitus, 260, 262, 338, 339, 363, 364 
Polynesian, 270 
Pompeii, 363 
Poseidon, 133, 135, 290 
Poseidon-Hippios, 10 
Prabandhas, 28 
Pralibfima^dala, 67, 324, 325 
Prabhaball, 807, 310, 323, 325, 326, 327, 
349, 850, 431 
Pracrnavarpda, 61 
Praclnitvlti, 318 

Pradyumna, 114, 115, 145, 329, 371 
PrSgvaip4a, 61 

Praiapati, 14 , 51, 67, 83, 301, 303, 334, 
847 

Prajapati-Brabma, 251 
Prajfia, 75 
Piakrti, 87, 88 

Pralambaharl, sn epithet of Suryn, 317 
Pramaija (one of the 6 ways of measuring 
images), 343, 344, 345, 350, 353 
Pramathas,*!??, 179 
Pr&Qas, 75 
Prapamamantra, 27 
Pratardana, 82 
Pratlka, 61, (ft 
Pratikrti, 39, 40, 41, 43, 94 
Pratima, 89, 40, 41, 42, 43, 63 
Pratimalakfapa, 17,18, 31, 32, 294, 359, 
360, 420 

Pratim&6ul&, 228 
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Pratisarga, 22 
Prati$tba, 376, 376 
PrafcyiilhJM-pnda). 291, 292 
Piat\affgas (in Naiya), 272 
Patvuga, 291 

Pra\ara (class of image), 342, 359 
Praxiteles, 364 
Prayoga, 200 

I’retasana (a kind of seat), 298, 299 

Pretasana (a kind of Yogic asana', 299 

Prinsep, J., 121 

PrthivI, 65, 68,105 

Prtbivlsthana, 253 

Pfthukar^Hta, 315 

Puja, 80. 86. 87, 240, 249, 271, 374 

Pujabbaga (of a Lihga), 40, 186, 370 

Pujaiila (Sllagrama), 101 

PujaiSila-prakara, 31,101, 371 

Pujnp 'kariin is, 327 

Pujumayl, 208 

Punaradheya, 67 

Punch-marked coins, 10, 119, 120, 144, 
171, 280, 291 
Pugdarlka, 94 
Puijdarikaksa, 241 
Pupdarika tirtha, 98 
Pupdravarddhana, 244 
Punjab (Lahore) Museum, 134, 138, 139, 
141,150, 170 
Punyaha varan, 874 

Purjjabhadra tPunnabaddba), 84, 85, 

108 

Purnacondra, a variety of pindika, 238, 
299 

Pfirnavarma, 378 

Purnea (board of Punch-marked coins), 
120. 144, 280, 291 
Purusa, 347 
Purusadatta, 123 
Purusasukta, 847 
Purva/ aryas, 19 
Purva-Phalguni, 151 
Pusii, 225 
Pushyamitr&B, 159 
PuskalavatT, 124,133 
Puspadhanva, 329 
Pustaka, 332, 334 
*Pu9ti, 83 

• Pusya (nak?atra), 147 


Q 

Quintus Curtins, 98 


R 

Radha Krishna, Pundit, 199 
R&dhika, 316 
R&jagrha. 157, 229 
R&i&ftka, 11 
Ra;anya Janapada, 123 
RS> : a9ana, 299 
Rgiasuya, 98 


Hajgbat (Benares), seals found at, 174, 
187, 189, 194, 203, 208, 218, 214, 210, 
244 

liajputana, 34, 100, 231 
Rajput Kings 42 
Rajshahi Museum, 231, 379 
Rajuvala (Mahaksairapa), 103, 122, 128, 
Rak^asas, Raksas, 69, 70, 71, 72, 78, 108, 
222, 225, 357 

Rama Daforathi, 40, 147, 252, 286, 318, 
351 852,357 
Ramad&tta, 128 
R&me^vara, 278 
Rame£varam, 285 
Ram Raz 18,19 
Rina Mokal, 26 
Rahyaraiba, 255, 301 
Rangasvan.I, 801 
Ranod inscription, 38 

Rao, T. A G., Gopinatli Rao, 19, 2i 29, 
31, 32, 84 35, 37,49 65, 89 ff., 118, 

232,233, 216, 247, 261, 252, 276 ff., 
284, 285, 295 ff., 306, 311, 313,814, 
316 ff., 324, 328, 330, 332,333,336, 
843.344.846,348, 352, 353, 3<5, 358, 
361, 866 
Raphae', 338 

Rapson, E. J., 182, 133, 139, U3, 170 
208, 214, 215, 264 
Rasacitra, 380 

Ratlias, facets of a pedestal, 327 
Ratna;a. 226. 242,243 
Ratna-kugdala, 316 
Ratnanyasa CRatnavedT), 228 
Ravi (a name of Surya), 313 
Ravi, 258 

Raycbaudhuri, H C , 94 
Raj, T. N , 62, 63 
Rgmantras, 59 
Ithaucus, 10 
Ridhali, 38 

Rohituka (Robtak), 157 
Romavarta, 317 
Ronians, 64 
Rome, 64 
Roh 58 
Rsabha, 255 

R$is, images of, 357, 410 
Rsyadbvaja, 115 
Rsy‘i4rfi^a, 284, 285, 290 
Rucaka (typp of men) 341, 842 
Rudrn('s), 48,49,66,57, 68, 88, 84, 96, 
138,140, 253, 254, 803, 812 316, 834, 
357. 

—Siva, 70, 84,128, 140, 141,312, 372 

Rudradasa, 181 

Rudragupta, 127,128 

Rudrak§a, 311, 332 

Rudra-k§etra, 182 

Rudraraksita, 197 

Rudrasena, the Yfikataka king, 157 
Rukkba cetiyas, 5, 94 
Rungpur (VTfiju images from), 396 
Rfipa (form), 1,44, 49,89, 241 
Bupa (symbols), 10 
Rupnatn Edict, 100, 114 
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s 

Sa, 108 

SacJ&nana, 155 
$a<jaracakra, 120 
Sada&va, 11,264 

S&dhaka, 27, 270, 287,288, 800, 333 
Sadhana(a), 25, 26, 201, 271, 233, 287, 
297 

Sadyojata, 247 
Sahet-Mahet, 189 
Sahni, B , 157 
Sahni, D. R., 202 
Sailaja 226 
Saiiiunaga, 41,107 
Saifca, 26 

Sava(-s), 5, 6, 20 21, 22, 38, 92, 126, 
129,130,131.140, 141. 154, 108, 197, 
199,200 202,204,251, 252, 255, 2,56, 
259,264,291,851,372 
Saiva mantra, 87 
Saivigm, 203, 369 
Saka(-s), 41,142,150, 290 
Saka-Kushan. 284, 313, 324, 325 
Sftkha (a form of Skanda), 160 
Sakra, 112, 313 

Sakta, 6, 28, 38, 92, 154, 188, 189, 259, 
291 

Sakti, 38 92. 151, 372 
—-images, 300 
—mantra, 87 

—worship, 146, 213. 219, 250, 376 

Sakti (weapon), 117,155, 198, 828 

Sak tiara, 188 

Sakuoas, 225 

Sakyas, 249, 300, 375 

Salagrama, 91, 92, 98, 101, 369. 370 

Saletor©, 175 

Sanaa tolass of images), 292, 359 
Samabhadga, 289 
Samldhi-rauira, 275 
Sam'ljas, 1(K) 

Saman, 59,272 
Samapada, 289, 292 
Pamaparimaija (class of image), 342 
*Sarna8tb&na, 293 
Siruba 224,329 
Sambhii (Siva), 249 
8aip(n)ghali, 159, 322 
Saipharamurtis fof Siva), 254 
Samiddhe^vara Siva, 25 
Sarrika-acarya, 43 

Sarptnlkarsaija, 11,101, 114, 115,145, 
803, 328, 330, 334,371 
Samputdfijali (mudra), 274 
SaipskSras, 315 

Samudragupta, 11. 121, 129, 146, 289, 
391 

Saipyuta hastas, 272; (Dames of 13 
such), 804 

Sanchi. 2, 4, 57, 110, 112, 124, 209, 262, 
307 , 321, 380 
Sai>da, 77 

Panciar^ana mudra, 278 
Sa^dinl, 38 
Sand r 4, 42, 43, 49 


San jay a, 328 
Sankaia, 82. 276 
Sankaradatta, 205 

Sanklia (an emblem). 197, 203, 204, 206, 
207, 208, 211. 213, 216, 323, 320 
Sankha mudra, 27 L 
Sankhanulhi, 116. 195. 197, 216 
Sankiiapatrakundala, 316 
Sankiiya, 18 
Sanrida 273 
Sa'itijala, 412 
Saptamarrka, 250 
Saptaratha, a type of pedestal, 327 
Sapta ratnani, 120 
8apta R§U, 15 

Sapt&tala, 350, 357, 360, 410, 4J1, 1J7 

Saptotsedhata, 406 

Sara,328, 329 

Sti’abba, 6, 251, 252, 300 

Sarabhamurti, 300 

Saramudra, 272 

Parana,103 

Sara^va’a, 14 

Sarasvati, 33, 213, 290, 311, 331, 332, 
357 

Saraswati, S. K.. 233, 231, 235, 245 
Sardha Raptat ila, 366 
Sarga 22 

Sarnath, 7, 36, 106, 230, 262, 279, 322 

—M iiseum, 379 

Sartiga (Visrm’s bow,, 329 

Rarpa-kundala. 316 

Sarsaparupa, 77 

Slrvabkauma, 314,312 

Sarvat&ta, 101, 102 

Parvausadhi, 374 

SasSa (type of men), 341,312 

Sasanastamblia, 111 

Sshanka, 107, 378 

Sasankasekhara (an epithet of Siva), 121, 
197 

Sassanian, 197, 211, 215 
SastTotklrna, 226, 242 
SasvatT, 7*1 
Satakratu, 303 
Satavahana, 199 
Satf, 92 

Satraps (of Mathura), 123, 142 

Sattala, 357 

Saturn, 341 

Satvatas, 86 

Satya (Yuga), 348 

Saubhuti (Greek form—Sophytcs), 171 

Saupdikeya, 77 

Saural s), 6, 154, 250, 258 

Savitr, 14, 152 

Savitrf, 314 

Schrader, 21, 28 

Seltmann, C., 10 

Semite*, 64 

Pena(-s), 7, 31, 264, 326, 327 
Senahasti, 111 
Senapati, 408 
Sosa (Nfiga), 113, 357 
Se$a$ayana rnurti, 255, 300, 301 J 
Sharaa Sastri, R.,95 
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ShermadevI, 285 
Sicyonian, 865 
Siddhas, 111, 237, 257 
Siddhasana, 296 
Silalepas, 236 
dilS-pr&kara, 378 
Silathainbhas, 114 
Silpa, 16,18,19 
Si)pilak?ana, 15 
Silpin, 262 

Silpiparitosapam, 376 
Siipliakarjia hasta, 272, 281 
Siiphaoada Lokegvara, 26, 296, 311 
Sijjhasana, (a kind of pedestal), 298, 3G0 
Hirpbasana, (a Yogic asana), 295 
Simpson. 61 
Si*pi-to*fa-la-tzu, 163 
Sira ploughshare), 328 
Siragcakra (halo), 67, 323, 324 
Sirastraka, (Sirastrana) 312, 313, 350 
Sirirna, 110, 282, 289*, 371 
Siriga, 94 

Sirkap (Taxila), 133, 135, 173, 291,314 
Sigoa, 70 

Signadeva t-s), 45, 69, 70, 78 
Slta, 40, 285 
Sitaia, 27 

Siva, 6,9,11,16, 26,27,42, 56, 70, 71, 
83,84,87,93,95, 96, 98, 99, 106, 
110,112, 113, 120, 124-44, 148 ff., 
155,168,163, 167 ff., 172 ff., 177, 
181, 182,195 ff., 214, 217, 247, 249, 
250 ff., 254, 265, 267, 258. 264, 265, 
270, 278, 275, 276, 278 , 279, 280, 282, 
284,285 , 289 ff., 296, 300, 303 ff., 
311,314,316,317,323, 328 ff., 357, 
369,375, 412, 430 
Sivabhlgavatas, 84 
Sivabhaktas, 29, 331 
Sivad&sa, 131 

Sivadatta, a king of Ayodhya, 122 
Sivadafcta, a satrap of Mathura, 123 
Sivadiiti, 37 
Sivagapas, 204 

Siva-lifigaf s), 6,40, 93, 126, 127, 131, 
186,196 , 200 201, 203, 218 , 252, 265, 
323, 369 

Sivamegha (Maharaja Gautamiputra), 
his 8c%l found at Bhita, 201, 202, 213 
Sivamitra, a gilSriipakara (stone mason) 
of Mathura, 262, 263 
Siva-Pftrvatl, metal plaque fiund at 
Patna, 242 

Siva-Pagupati, 45, 175, 184, 192 , 276, 
295, 311, 316, 319 

Siva rakfita, 133,184, 144, 173, 205, 291 
Sivatbala, 142 

Skanda (Kfirttikeya), 95, 114, 117, 118, 
130, 164,159, 160, 215, 216, 290, 330, 
333, 352 

Smith, V. A., 126, 188, 151, 155, 156, 
302,808, 333, 367 
Snapana-bera, 40, 282 
Sn&takas, 76 

So4asa iSvaml Mah&k?atrapa), 108, 105, 
122,128 


Soma, 47, 81 

Somegvaradeva (Bhulakamalla), the 
C&lukya king, 20, 233 
Somapur, 244 
8ourasenoi, 85, 86, 99 
Spooner, D. B., 119, 196, 197, 198, 199, 
207, 209, 211, 212, 214, 215, 216, 217, 
218, 315, 825 

SrSvasti, 189, 244 , 262, 279 
Sregtbi-sarthavaha-kabka-nigama, 211 
Sri, 83, 62, 77,146,148, 211, 212, 382, 
357, 370, 371 
Srl-Cait^nya, 28, 35 
Sriksetra, 25 

Sri Ku ><ara, 20, 235, 358, 380 
Srl-Lak?ml, 123, 142, 172, 209, 213 
Srlparvata (one of the 8 Guhya ling as), 
196 

Srlrafigam, 127, 247 

Srlvatsa, 205 ff., 211, 218, 317, 402 

Sri Vigraha, 87* 369 

Syngaravega, 40 

Sruk, 381, 334 

Sruti, 16 

Sruva, 331, 834 

Stavas, 27 

Sthala (stbana, in the sense of shrine), 
142, 372 

Sthala vfk§as, 93, 120, 126, 162, 190, 
222 

Stbftnaka, 29,288 
Stbanakamurtis, 289, 291 
Sthanas (IS standing poses mentioned in 
the Vi§$udharmottara), 292 
Sthapdila (altar), 373 

Sthandila (a variety of pindika), 238, 
299 

Sthapati (-s), 16, 236 ( 360, 375 
Sthuna, 114 
Stobaeus,99, 142 
Stupa, 9J, 109,111,131,244 
Subhadrl, 147, 229 
Subr&bmapya, 169,278, 319 
Sucis (joining pieces in a stone railing), 
378 

Sucihasta, a hand pose, 269, 272, 282, - 
283 

Suclloma, a Yaksa, 110 
Sudargana (Sudagana), Yak?ipl, 110, 
283 

Sudargan Cakra,145,146,152, 328 
Sudras, 222, 296 

Sukbaaana, a sitting posture, 296 
Sula, 27,182, 328, 380 
Sulagava (sacrifice), 96, 122 
Sultanganj Buddha, 280, 285 
Sumer, 178 
Sun bird, 102,179 
Sunderbans, 12 
Sunet, 214 

Sutiga, 106,109,174,177, 194, 204, 209, 
270,306 814,820,825,881 
Sungod, 88,145,153,167, 319, 324, 334, 
421 

8upannas (Sanakrit—Suparijas), 85 
Supavasa, a Yak?a, 110 
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Surendra, 16 

Surya, (Prakrit from Suriya), 6, 33, 34, 35, 
54, 84, 85, 106, 118, 143, 152, 2 H, 
249. 250. 253, 26^, 263, 291, 313, 816 
317,321,324, 333, 350 353, 857, 372, 
375, 421, 431 
Suryamitra, 128, 153,154 
Suryauakta Vrifcam, 152 
Surya Vrata, 152 
Suta, 23 

Sutra, (akgasutra, sometimes called as 
such , 332 
Sufcragrahiu, 16 
Svadhyaya, 87 

Svftmj, an attributive cpilbet of Siva and 
Karttikeya, 156 

Svami Brahmanyadeva Svami Brahmanya 
Kumara) 357 
Svami Mahabhairava, 158 
8(w)vaml MahJsena, 11, 157 
S(w)vaatika 128, 402 
Svayambhu, 14 
Svayarabhu-linga, 93 
Svayambhu-murfci, 93 
Svetadvlpa, 345 

Svetavat (a same of Indrai, 163, 164 
Svetavatalaya, 9,163 
Swat river, 377 
Sybrita, 10 

Synonyms of 6 kinds of measurement 
given in the Vaikhanasagama), 344 
Syria, 99 


T 

Tacitus, 64 

Tagore, A. N., 289, 290, 292, 340, 395, 
405 

Taittirlyaka, 74 
Takarl, 38 

Taksaka (engraver), 16 
Tak^aka (Naga), 157 
Tala (capital;, H4, 116, 145, 371 
Tala (a unit of measurement), 388, 342, 
346, 347, 351, 355 ff., 393,394,400, 
401, 403, 406 ff. 

Taladhvaja, an epithet of Saipkar§aria, 
116 

Tala, its various synonyms, 355 
Talamana, 363. 

Talasaipsphotita, a mode of dance, 305 
7&&ka (stone mason's chisel), 237, 328 
aftkas (banner paintings), 2 
antric, 120, 295, 838, 395 
T&ntrikism, 146 
Tantric mudras, 270, 272 
Tanu, 1, 44, 49, 51, 89 
Tapas, 277 
ipiri 291 

Tarjjanl-hasta (hand pose, 272, 282, 283 
TarjjanlpaSa, 283 
Tarn, W. W , 133 
Tath&gatas, 288 

Tatpnrufa (one of the 6 aspects of Siva), 
247 


Taurine (symbol), 153, 166 
Tauros, 125 

Taxila, 102, 120, 126.127, 128, 135, 144, 
145, 167, 187,188, 189, 205, 2«5 
Taxila, Museum, 318 
Teramba, 38, 134 
Teracnbi, Terambipala, 38, 134 
Terms denoting measurement of girth, 
height, length, and width, 344, 3l5 
Teutons, 64 
Than!, 38 
Thabhas, 378 
Theobold, 148 
Thomas, E , 316, 317 
Thompson, Ralph, 365 
Tiger-slayer (type of coins), 29) 

Tinnevelly, 285 
Tirhut, 107 

Tfrtbaipkarat s), 289, 323 
Tlrihas, 97, 98 
Tlrth kas, 92 
Tirujfianasambandha, 5 
Tomara. 292 
Torana, 104, 371, 373 
Tnsa, 104 

Travancore State, 132,157 
Treta (Yuga), 248 

Tribha6ga,(a standing posture), 149, 289, 
290 

Trikona, a variety of pindika, 238, 299 
Triinurti, 137. 251 
Triratha, a type pf pedestal, 327 
TriSikha, 399 
Trigrhjza parvata, 120 
Trivia, 127, 128, 137, 175, 185, 190, 196, 
204, 218 

TriSula-paranu, 196 

TriSuliafi, copper tokens in Ldaypur state, 
231 

Trita, 47 
Tritftla, 358, 411 

Trivandrum (Ananta Dayana), 217 

Trivikrama (a form of Visriu), 254, 427 

Tryamba (Tryambaka). 134 

Tula6l plant, 93 

Tvasta, 16, 51 

Tyche, 140,150, 151, 170 


U 

Udarabandha, 318, 319 
Udayagiri (Bhopal State), 205 
Udayagiri fJaina Caves, Orissa), 258, 
807 

Udayi 107 

Udaypur State, 100, 171, 231 
Udgltha, 74, 75 
Udlcloa varp^a, 62 
Udlcya ve4a, 33, 821 
Udtta, 223 
Uditftcarya, 265 
Ugra, 291 

Oiiayinl (Ujjain), 120,122,123, 125, 126, 
127, 130, 133, 155, 163ff., 172, 181, 
217,268, 265, 276,289,296 
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Uktha, 75 
UJana,104 
Ulfikbala, 77 

Uml» 84,98, 139,140,150,170, 198, 218, 
29d, 316, 357 
Umunanda, 93 

Umarda (U iaypur State), 171 
UnmiDa tone < f the 6 ways of uieasui- 
ing images), 343, 344, 345, 346 
Upacaras, 271 
Upfid&na. 87 
Upadhya, B. 8., 284, 235 
Upamana (one of the 6 ways of measur- 
images), 343 344 
Upamitelvara, 265 
Uplna, 298 

Upangas (in Nftfca) 272 
Upa Ira, 77 
TJpaxIti, 318 320 
Uragas, 357 

Urddhalifiga, 13\ 138,167,176, 198,199 

Urddbapatta 299 

Urcmu’a, 142 

U?§, U$as, 54, 77, 291 

Usabha (Vrsabha), 125 

UfianaB, 14 

Usrusa (coping stone of a railing), 378 
U^fllsa (head-gear), 313 
Us^Isa (the so-called cranial bump of 
‘ Buddha), 315, 423 
Ustraplda, a Yaksa, 148 
Utkutikasana, 296 

Utpala, 15, 18, 23, 31, 222, 249, 250, 273, 
274, 299, 313, 317, 341ff., 845,346, 
349, 351, 358, 360, 361, 362, 374, 375, 
376, 394, 417ff. 

Utsava, 232 
Uttama, 29, 858 

UttamadaSatala, 228, 350, 357, 359, 361, 
362, 423 

Uttamadatta, 123 
TJttara-Phalguni, 151 
Uttar&9atiga, 322 


V 

Vac, 81 
Vihana, 168 
Vaidic (mudras), 270 
Vaidio vidhina, 876 
Vaiduryo, 242 
Vaifayanta, 95,96 
VaijayantI, 317 
Vaijayaotl patakl, 117 
Vainayaklmudrft, 271, 282 
Vai^ika, 294 
Vairocana, 287 

VaiSakha, manner of moving the legs, 
292 

Vaisali, 212, 244 

Vaisijava, 6, 20, 21,24,28,84,92,130, 
il5,154, 188, 195, 202(T., 208, 218, 
251, 255, 301, 351,370, 372, 880 
Vuispavl, 38, 151 
Vaifpavism, 24, 301 


Vai6rava$a, 16, 95, 96, 108,116 
VaiiSyas, 222, 236 
Vftjapeya, 66 
Vajra, (diaraoud/, 242 

-(thunderbolt), 9, 136, 137, 164, 288, 

328, 330 

-(a sagotra of Krsi^a), 23 

Vajra (a variety of pindiki), 238, 299 
Vajrabahu, an epithet of Budra, 67 
Vajrapa^i, 136 

VajraparyHfika, (a sitting posture), 297 
Vajrasana, (a kind of sitting posture), 297 
Vajrasana (the seat of Buddha), 91, 286, 
297 

Vajrisana Buddha, a type of Buddha 
image, 297 

Va’ravai a, 26, 27, 241, 247, 270, 283, 
.288, 291, 297, 298, 300 
Vakataka, 15 7 
Vaiaya, 320 
Valmiki, 40 

Vamadeva (a Vedic Rsi), 60 
Varaadeva (one of the 5 aspects of Siva), 
247 

Vama kiri|I, an epithet of Kubera, 318 
Va nana (incarnation), 254, 357 
Vam6a, 22 
VaijiSanucarita, 22 
Vanamalft, 317 
Vanaprasthas, 73 
Vanaspati, 225 
VandanI *a tnudia/, 274 
VapI, a kind of pithika, 299 
Vapuli, 44, 49 

Varada (a mtidra), 35, 90, 15.8, 

268, 271ff., 275 
Varada-hasta, 268 
Varaha (avatar), 207 , 357 
Var&hamihira, 17, 23, 31, 32, 

221, 249, 267, 273, 274, 

313, 316 317, 321, 324, 

342, 343, 350, 353, 354, 859, 

395, 403, 412 
Vftrabl, 38 
Varcca (a nidhi', 116 
Vard(dh)akl, 16, 375 
Varieties of wood used in image-making 
by members of different castes, 222 
Vari^u, 108, 168 
Varro, 64 

Varupa, 48, 54, 58, 59, 63, 77 , 80, 83, 193 
Vashisbka, 114 

Va4(s)i?tha, 14, 15,17,18, 418 
VSstupurusa, 67 
Vfistu4&stropade£&kas, 30, 398 
Vistuvidya, 223 
Vistuyaga, 67 
Vasn.N. N., 269 
yasus (Eight,, 357 

Vi.su, the late Kusban chief, 129, 259 
Visudeva (Vasudeva-Vifiju), 11, 57 , 84, 
85, 86, 8\ 94, 95,101, 102, 105, 112 
114,115, 124, 130, 1411?., 146, 151, 
152, 169, 205 , 206 , 208, 2W, 213, 2 X 0 
251, 256, 301, 814 , 328 , 329, 834, 351, 
371,376,380,428 


159, 198, 


164, 205, 
281, 299, 
335, 841, 
36), 362, 
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Vasudeva, the Kusban king, 129, 135, 
140, 141,167,168 
Vafapatragayin, 301 
Vatfg varan koyil (Tanjore), 247 
Vats, M. 8., 117,179, 181,184,190, 274 
Vayu 55,88,258 
Vayudeva, 122 
Veda, 374 
Vedafiga, 76 
Ved&ntas, 372 

Vedx (a variety of piijdika), 238, 299 

-a Vedic altar, 347 

Vedic Pantheon, 83 

Vedika, 104, 371 I 

Venkateswara, 8. V., 49, 50, 51, 53, 57, 
60, 62, 63, 65, 148 
Venus, 341 

Vesara (a nose ornament), 316 
Vetalas, 357 
Vibhava, 89, 369 

Vicchigjama (ancient nance of Bhiial, 
217 

Vidgala, 293 
Vidiga, 102, 262, 871 
Vidudhaka, 94 
Viduratha, 103 

Vidyadbaras, 111, 112, 288, 307, 308, 313, 
326 

Vighnftntaka, 300 
Vigraba, 1,44, 61,89 
Viharas, 111, 244 

Vijayamitra (a King of Ayodbyal, 155 
Vijayamitra, the apraca raja, 377 
Vima Kadphiscs, 104 
Vimalasana, a kind of pedestal, 298 
Viinata, 62 
Vimba, 39,40, 41 

Vlnadhara daksiijamurti (of Siva), 331 

Vinayaka (-s), 223, 271, 408 

Vindhyas, 156 

Vindhyavasini, 84 

Vlra, 29 

Viragajvas, 369 

Vlra-ana, 295, 296 

Virananamurti (of Vis$u), 296 

Vlrayagas, the Kauluta chief, 14G 

Virocana, 350, 857 

Virudhaka,110 

VirupiUsa, 94 

Vig&klia (a name of Skanda't, 95, 159, 160, 
290 

Vigakha (Siva’ bull), 130 
Vigakhadcva, 122 
Vi^ama, 292 
Vismaya (mudra), 284 
Visnsya hast a, 272, 284 
Visnu, 6,11,12,14, 29, 32, 33, 49, 51, 57, 
60,67, 84, 93, 98, 101, 102,112,114, 
124,129,130,138,141ff. 110, 151,152, 
167,168,169,172,174, 202, 201ff , 213, 
229, 237, 241, 243, 249, 250, 251, 252, 
254,255,256,273, 285 , 288,290,296, 
800, 301, 802, 309, 311, 313, 314, 31611. 
325,826,328, 329, 332, 884,351,854, 
367, 369 , 872, 374 , 875 , 426ff. 
Vigriubhaktas, 881 


Vi$$uite, 300, 370, 371 
Visyuloka, 241 

Vispuniitra, 121, 123,142, 114 
Visijupada, 204, 2 f 5, 218 
ViBiiupat(as, 188, 243 
V jsijuraksna, name on a Bhita seal, 212 
Visnu-garngm, 11 
Vis^iusmarana, a rite, 374 
Visnvanugrahamurti «of Siva), 262 
Vigpamitra (Vigvatuilra), 131, 172, 273, 
280 

Visvabhu, 16 

Vigvakarma, VUvakarmaD, 15, 16,18,19, 
221, 262, 302 

Vigvamitra, 135, 172, 257, 258 
Vjgvapidrna, 327 
VisvasrHSla, 16 
Vigvasiha, 16 
Vigvavi 1, 16 
Visvegvara, 98 
Vilarka (znudral, 277, 284 
Vitasti, 394, 403 
Vitatha, 225 

Viyakamitra, the npraca raja, 377 
Vogel, J. Ph , 111, 113, 114, 262, 285, 
320, 322 

Vrddha, (one of the 4 varieties of stones,) 
’ 238 

Vrksa Caityas, 120, 162, 190 

Vrsadhvaja, Maharaja Gautamlputra, 156 

Vrsiji Rajanya gana, 145 

Vrsnis, 103, 105 

Vitra, 50, 61, 56 

Vrtta, 299 

Vyaghrabala, 216 

Vyakbyana mudra, 268, 272, 277, 278, 
279,280 
Vyanga,33 

Vyantara devatas, 111, 289, 372 

Vyasa, 147 19 

Vyavama, 341, 346 

Vyuba (-a), 89,115, 334, 369, 371 

Vyuhavada, 256 

W 

Watters, 92, 93, 133, 163, 378 
Webb, W. W , 171,231 
Wema Kadphises, 41, 42, 129, 132,133, 
135,136, 168,214, 204,280,290,310, 
321 

Western Satraps, 130 
Whitehead, K. B., 122, 129, 133, 134, 136, 
139, 148, 163 
Wilkinson, 863 
Wilson, H H., 47, 72 
Wu-Sun, 333 

X 

Xenocratei, 339 

Y 

Yadava,103 
Y&jaznana, 55 
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Yajfla, 68, 73 
Ya]fiapuru?a, 49 
Yajfiop&vlta, 318 

Yaksa- (-»)- Pr. form Yakkhas, 5, 41, 72, 
84,86,94, 96, 99, 107, 108,109, UO, 
113, 117, 162,164, 166, 172, 174, J91, 
210, 220, 268, 276,278,286,297,813, 
317, 819, 320, 826, 367, 372, 408 
YaksI, Yak?i?i, Yaksi^Is, 6, 104,110, 113, 
164,166, 278, 283, 291, 318, 319, 320, 
323, 326, 371, 872 
Y»k?I, variety of pipaikft, 238, 299 
Y&ma, 14,19, 83, 140 
Yamalarjjuoa, 191 
Yaixmog., 88, 80, 295 
Yantras, 91, 92,188,189 
Yarde, 278 

Yaska, 64, 56, 69, 60, 63, 70, 263 
yatudhanaa, 78, 237 
Yatus, 78 

Yaudheya, 117,121,131,154ff, 168 


! Yava, 861, 860, 861, 879, 3941! 

Yoga, 21, 29, 33, 46, 87,174, 170, 311 
YcgadakgiQ&murti (of Siva), 87, 311 
Yoga-mudrS, 268, 272, 276 
Yogapada, 21 
Yogapatt«> 296 

Yogasana, & kind of pedestal, 298 

Yogasana Vispu, 87, 277 

Yogi, 87, 88,113, 276, 277, 294 

Yoni, 186 

YonipI$ha, 93 

Yonitlrtba, 93 

Yudhi^thira, 254 ' 

Yupa, 1*21, 122, 204 
Yupastambhas, 114 

Yuva (one of the 4 varieties of stones), 238 
Z 

Zeus, 9,10, 42, 1G2, 163, 268, 830, 339 
Zoroastrian, 119, 319 



ADDITIONS AND ('ORHKCTIONS 


P. 1j. 

Hj ‘29 : Read ‘arranger or compiler’ in place of ‘expltmator or expounder.* 

The latter senseis secondary; in Montei-Williams’ Sanskrit-English 
Dictionary, one of the meanings of the word Yyasa is 1 a Brahmaija 
who recites or expounds ihe Puranas, etc , in public irathuhi- 
brahmana). 


to. 10 \ 17 : 

Head ‘Vard <haki’ in place of ‘VarcMhakl.’ The word has been ren¬ 
dered into Engli-h as ‘carpenter* by Monier-Williams. 

10, MO: 

The word ‘ baJabandhu' hag not been translated by me. In the 
Marhundeija-Purana B.ilabandhu is gi\en as the name of one of tl.e 
sons of Manu Roi\ata ; in the VaijU Pntfnta , a son of Bhfgu in the 
10th Dwipara is known by the same name. 

10, 2f> • 

Bead *Cataloyorum * in place of * Catahujonunit .* 

21, 10: 

Delete, Y after the word ‘edition.’ 

41, 18: 

Head ‘accept’ in place of ‘accepts.’ 

:>7, 11-10: 

'Hie Indus Valley seals, however, supply us with the eailirat example* 
of these hybrid forms; the latter base hreu somewhat elaborately 
treated in the first pait of Chapter V 

<U, 10: 

Bead ‘VIII’ in place of ‘VII ’ 

09, 01 : 

Bead ‘A ritJaHiU' in place of ‘ krldanjlti.' 

71, 10: 

Bead ‘ Kimiamdnuh' in place of 'lUMiamanah ’ 

00, 1, i 

1 Oh, 10, f 

no, 10 t 

Head ‘Kulera’ in place of ‘Kusera.’ 

111,28: J 

OV, 29 : 

Add after ‘livelihood’—‘This is supported by a verse in the A inada 
Pafuaratra {Bhuuuhaja Samhiia , IV. 29j whi<h says that one should 
never me thp images of gods as the means of theii livelihood. The 
whole v«*jse reads : A r a ca manfiopajiri syumiu rnpi/aicnpajivifnih i 
Nfinmditabhogasca ua cu nitidy ami cdahal) II Hefei erne nuy also be 
made in this connection to Pacini’s Siitra - dii ililithr capnntjt 
already noted m the third chapter. 

<17, 33 : 

Bead ‘earlier’ in place of ‘earliar.* 

109. 10 : 

Hoad *M,A.S.I., No 30’ in place of 'ibid/ 

110, 19 : 

Bead ‘Ajakalaka’ in place of ‘Ajakalako.’ 

191, fi :• 

Insert \P1. I, Fig. 22)* after ‘article.* 

19W, 1 : 

Bead ‘Bulragupta* in place of ‘Bndramitiu.’ 

135, (1 : 

Bead ‘86 in place of‘ 33.* 

113, B : 

Read ‘datable’ in place of ‘dateablc.’ 

148, J5 : 

Put ‘82’ after ‘verse.’ 

150, Si : 

Read ‘V* in place of ‘M.’ 

157, 17 : 

After ‘device’ insert the following—‘The Mnhfimdijrin infi rms us that. 
Kumara Karttikeva was the world-famed tutelary deity of Rotutaka 
(v. %l-ftohiiake Kfirttiheyah ImmU ioloknn£rutah). 

J69, 11 : 

Put a V after ‘reproduced.* 

.378, 31 

Bead ‘in*, in place of ‘on.’ 

178,'1 (fn.V: 

•Bead ‘833* in place of ‘3-V 


68—J807B 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


182, 1 If n.) : 
190, 7: 

205, 21-2 : 

206, 1 : 

209, 34 : 

217^ 13 : 

236? 16 : 

239, 22 : 

260, 8 : 

267, 23 : 

258, 5 : 


*258, 2S : 


261, 14 (f.n | : 
263, 21 : 

278, 8 : 

274, 11-12 : 


276, 27 : 

278, 2 tf.n.) : 
281, 10: 

285, 6-12 : 


287, 27 : 
290/29 : 

292, 11 : 

292 , 29 : 

295, 4 : 

296, 6 : 

296, 7 : 

300, 24 : 

302, 3 (f o.) : 

301, 31 r 


Read *836’ in place of *936/ 

Insert ‘so’, before ‘many.’ 

Read ‘In any case’ in place of ‘In many case*.* 

Read *XJa’ in place of ‘XL a.* 

Read‘107’in place of‘10/ 

Read ‘XXI’ in place of ‘XIX.’ 

Read ‘the’ in place of ‘these/ 

Read 'yindikas' in place of 'yindas.' 

Read ‘Pllflcaratra’ in place of ‘Paficaratra*. 

Read ‘reminds’ in place of ‘remind.’ 

Insert the following sfntence after ‘Ravi’— ‘Hermes cn some coics of 
Azes I with the scarf placed on the upper half of his body, hU stand¬ 
ing posture, his extended right hand, the manner of holding the 
caduceus (a wand intertwined with snakes) placed on his left shoulder 
reminds us also of the &ivn type on the coins of Manes, already 
discussed/ 

Johnston, however, has interpreted recently these two Bhaja reliefs in 
a different manner. He is of opinion that the so-called Indra-relief 
there stands for Surya and the other one usually identified as Surya is 
Maratcf. J.I.S.O.A., Vol. VII. 

Insert ‘is’ after ‘observation/ 

Put, *us’ after ‘given/ 

Read *Mntidah karah' in place of ‘a ’anhdahaia.' 

I have made no distinction between ' anjali, vandunl or numasl&ra 
mndr& t though the hst denotes also the action of touching the fore¬ 
head with the folded hands. The idea of reveience underlies each of 
the above terms 

Read 'Samaflnaphalasutta, for Sinmlnfiaphalasulia.' 

Read ‘Ajnkalaka’ for Ajalkada 
Insert ‘in remarking’ after ‘justified.’ 

It was Dr. Stella lvramrisch who first drew the attention of scholar* to 
this unique image. I have given the reference to her article in the 
footnote. 

Read ‘is’ in place of 'are/ * 

Read ‘pi. VII’in place of ‘pi. VIII.’ 

Read ‘archer*’ in place of ‘arches/ 

Read 'tamay&dam' in place of 1 snmnyndam / 

Read ‘gluteals’ for 'glutuses/ 

Insert ‘and Fig. 16 in pi. II’ after ‘Plate III/ 

Read ‘PI. II* for ‘the same plate.’ 

Omit ‘thus.’ 

Insert ‘(/era’ after * yatra / 

Add the following after ‘work*— 'NandikeSvara speaks of as many as 28 
single (asamyiita) and 24 combined ( saryyuta) hands (hastas) His 
list differs from the Vifnudharmoltara list in supplying ns with a few 
names like ardhayataka , maydra , candrakald tarpa-Slrsa , siiyha- 
mukha , tamracuda and trittila in the case of the former types of 
hands Imfpa in the Vi$nudhwmottara list is omitted and tola yadma 
in his list is probably the same as kalapadmo in the other list); 
the taryyuta hattat in the Abhttiaya daryana are more numerous, and 
thus new names, such as Stva-lihga f kartari-svastika , §aka\a, sahkha, 
cakra, tamyuta, ya£a t kilaka, mattya, kurma , varaha, ganufa, naga 
bandha , khafvd and bheruruja are included in the list, which, however, 
omits four, viz , vardhamana , ntfidha, makara and gajadantQ from the 
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205, 1 : 

313, 19 : 

31 1, t> : 

317. I (f.n.) • 
321, 1 : 

3*2*2, *26 • 

326, 24-36 : 


3*28, 31 • 

3*29, 20 : 

330, 3 : 

330, U : 

332. 11 : 

361, 6 (f.n ) 


Vi^nudharmottara one {Ihatalai in tlie latter is a mistake for halaha 
which is written as hataha-vardhana in the forrnei). These have been 
elaborately described in the Alhinoyadorpaur , and the joint authors of 
The Mirror of Gesture ha\e made elaboiate con inenls on tie descrip¬ 
tion and ba\e illustrated many of these hard poses by drawings from 
old sculptures and frem life (Coomaraswainy and GopdlakrUhnayyH, 
The Mirror of Gesture, ‘2nd Edition, pp 45, ff. and plates VII, VIII. 
XIV-XX1. 

Read ‘contain’ in place of ‘contained.’ 

Delete ‘it.* 

Add after ‘precision*—‘Is it to be described as 4 tnhkha ’ 'a head-dress 
with three peaks) ‘mentioned in some texts?' 

Delete 4 W’ after ‘E.’ 

Head ‘mostly’ in place of ‘always.’ 

Pit a V after ‘shown.’ 

ft was Dr. Stella Kramrieih who first enunciated tin* piinciple of 
dating relievo-sculptures of the eaily and late mediae* h! periods, 
mostly belonging to the Eastern Tndnn School, with the help of the 
prabhavali of the image Uf her obi-ervatious in ’Pula and Sena 
Sculpture,* Rupam* No. 40) 1 regret that I have omitted through 
inadvertence to mention her name in the footnote. 

Read ‘describe’ in place of Meat rib©'* 

Reed ‘bow’ in place of ‘cow.’ 

Head ‘19’ in place of ‘129.’ 

Read ‘Fig. 6’ in place of ‘Fig H ’ 

Read ‘pi. VIII* in place of ‘pi. VII 
Read 'samu' hi place of 'samd ’ 
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